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DAYS LANG SYNE. 


BY ISAAC F. SHEPARD, 


Author of “Pebbles from Castalia,” and other Poems. 


Ah! dinna ye aft mind ye, Marie, 
O’ happie days lang syne, 

When blithe an’ joyfu’ as ae faerie, 
The simmer wreath ye’d twine ? 


My heart woad aft loup blithe and light, 
An’ joy blink in mine ee, 

When hameward at the dewy night, 
We trode the tearfu’ lea. 


Ye coud na ken the luve wad wake, 
Wi’ thy sweet e’ening sang, 

When we thegither aft wad make 
Ane path the braes amang. 


Nae simmer rose was half sae sweet, 
Nane half sae lo’ed by me, 

As when we wad ilk ither meet, 
We twa, alane and free. 

I feared nae bogle ‘neath the flowers, 
Nae ghaist the woods amang ; 

Sae joyfu’ gaed the merry hours, 
I kenn’d nae day too lang. 


Sweet, happie hours! lang, lang bygane, 
I juve them mair an’ mair ; 
The banks, the braes, the auld gray stane, 
Is thy heart never there ? 
1 ken ye maun aft mind ye, Marie, 
O’ simmer days lang syne ; 
They dwell about thee like ae faerie, 
Thy happiest days, and mine. 





BURNS. 


BY H. T. TUCKERMAN. 


There are certain sentiments which “ give the 
world assurance of a man.” ‘They are inborn, not 
Before them fade away the trophies of 
scholarship and the badges of authority. They 
are the most endearing of human attractions. No 
process of culture, no mere grace of manner, no 
intellectual endowment, can atone for their absence, 
or successfully imitate their charms. ‘These sen- 
timents redeem our nature ; their indulgence con- 
stitutes the better moments of life. Without them 
we grow mechanical in action, formal in manner, 
pedantic in mind. With them in freshness and 
vigor, we are true, spontaneous, morally alive. 
We reciprocate affection, we luxuriate in the em- 
brace of nature, we breathe an atmosphere of love, 
and glow in the light of beauty. Frankness, manly 
independence, deep sensibility and pure enthusiasm 
are the characteristics of the true man. 
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these fashion, trade and the whole train of petty 
interests wage an unceasing war. In few hearts 
do they survive; but wherever recognized they 
carry every unperverted soul back to childhood 
and up to God. They vindicate human nature 
with irresistible eloquence, and like the air of 
mountains and the verdure of valleys, allure us 
from the thoroughfare of routine and the thorny 
path of destiny. When combined with genius, 
they utter an appeal to the world, and their posses- 
sor becomes a priest of humanity, whose oracles 
send forth an echo even from the chambers of 
death. Such is Ropertr Burns. 
to turn from the would-be-prophets of the day, 
and contemplate the inspired ploughman ! No mys- 
tic emblems deform his message. We have no 
hieroglyphics to decipher. We need no philo- 
sophie critic at our elbow. It is a brother who 
speaks to us ;—no singular specimen of spiritual 
pride, but a creature of flesh and blood. We 
can hear the beatings of his brave heart, not al- 
ways like a “muffled drum,” but often with the 
joy of solemn victory. We feel the grasp of his 
toil-hardened hand. We see the pride on his brow, 
the tear in his eye, the smile on his lip. We be- 
hold not an effigy of buried learning, a tame image 
from the mould of fashion, but a free, cordial, ear- 
nest man ;—one with whom we can roam the hills, 
partake the cup, praise the maiden, or worship the 
stars. He is a human creature, only overflowing 
with the characteristics of humanity. To him 
belong in large measure the passions and the pow- 
ers of his race. He professes no exemption from 
the common lot. He pretends not to live on rarer 
elements. He expects not to be ethereal before 
death. He conceals not his share of frailty, nor 
He takes ‘with equal 

No one prays more 


How refreshing, 


turns aside from penance. 

thanks’ a sermon or a song. 
devoutly; but the same ardor fires his earthly 
loves. The voice that “ wales a portion with 
judicious care,” anon is attuned to the convi- 
vial song. ‘The same eye that glances with poetic 
awe upon the hills at twilight, gazes with a less 
subdued fervor on the winsome features of the 
Highland lassie. And thus vibrated the poet’s heart 
from earth to heaven,—from the human to the god- 
like. Rarely and richly were mingled in him the 
elements of human nature. His crowning distinc- 
tion is a larger soul; and this he carried into all 
things,—to the altar of God and the festive board, 
to the ploughshare’s furrow and the letter of friend- 
ship, to the martial lyric and the lover’s assigna- 
tion. ‘That such a soul should arise in the midst 
of poverty isa blessing. So do men learn that all 
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their appliances are as nothing before the creative| There was a thorough and pervading honesty 
energy of Nature. ‘They may make a Parr; she| about Burns,—that freedom from disguise and sim- 


alone can give birth toa Burns. It is to be re-| ple truth of character, to the preservation of which 
joiced at that so noble a brother was born in a|rustic life is eminently favorable. He was open 
“elay-built cottage.” Had his eyes first opened in| and frank in social intercourse, and his poems are 
a palace, so great a joy would not have descended | but the sincere records and outpourings of his native 
upon the lowly and the toil-worn. ‘These can now| feelings. 


more warmly boast of a common lineage. Per-| Just now I’ve ta'ée the Ot 0 rheme. 


My barmie noddle’s working prime 

. , , eae , a a a NE ee 

dled with till quite undone, had it first appeared in| My fancy yerkit up sublime 

the dwelling of a wealthy citizen. Books and| 1. we hasty Summon : 
. ‘ ‘ Hae ye a leisure-moment’s time 

teachers perhaps would have subdued its elastic F 


chance, too, that fine spirit would have been med- | 


E ee : : | To hear what’s comin ? 
freedom,—artificial society perverted its heaven- | 


born fire. Better that its discipline was found in 
“labor and sorrow,” rather than in social restraint|@™otion. “ My passions,” he says, “raged like so 
and conformity. Better that it erred through ex- | od devils until they found veRs inrhyme.” This 
cess of passion, than deliberate hypocrisy. So | entire truthfulness is one of the greatest charms 
rich a stream is less marred by overflowing its|f his verse. For the most part song, satire and 
bounds than by growing shallow. It was nobler to| !yti¢ come warm from his heart. Insincerity and 
yield to temptation from wayward appetite than | Pretension completely disgusted him. Scarcely 
through “ malignity or design.” More worthy js | does he betray the slightest impatience of his fel- 
it that melancholy should take the form of a sad|!ows, except in exposing and ridiculing these traits. 
sympathy with nature, than a bitter hatred of man | Holy Willie’s prayer and a few similar effusions 
that the flowers of the heart should be blighted by 
the heat of its lava-soil, than wither in the dona | sumption. Burns was too devotional to bear calm- 
ening air of artificial life. Burns lost not the sus- | ly the abuses of religion. 


Hence he almost invariably wrote from strong 


were penned as protests against bigotry and pre- 


ceptibility of his conscience, or the sincerity and God knows, I’m not the thing I should be, 
manliness of his character. Ina higher sphere of Nor am I even the thing I could be, 

7 — : rr But twenty times, I rather would be, 
life, these characteristics would have been infinite- . 


roa ie se An’ atheist clean, 
ly more exposed. ‘The muse of Burns is distin- 


guished by a pensive tenderness. His mind was 
originally of a reflective cast. His education, 
destiny and the scenery amid which he lived deep- 
ened this trait, and made it prevailing. True sensi- 
bility is the fertile source of.sadness. A heart 
constantly alive to the vicissitudes of life and the 
pathetic appeals of nature, cannot long maintain a 
lightsome mood. From his profound feeling sprang 


. ‘ . Then g , scan your brother man 
the beauties of the Scottish bard. He who could Phen gently sah spheres ' 
Still gentler sister woman ; 


Than under gospel colors hid be, 
Just for a screen. 
But satire was not his element. Rather did he 
love to give expression to benevolent feeling and 
generous affection. ‘The native liberality of his 
nature cast a mantle of charity over the errors of 
his kind, in language which, for touching simplicity, 
| has never been equalled. 


so pity a wounded hare and elegize a crushed daisy, 


: Tho’ they may gang a kennin wrang ; 
whose young bosom favorites were Sterne and Mac- 





To step aside is human : 


kenzie, lost not a single sob of the storm, nor fail-| One point must still be greatly dark, 
ed to mark the gray cloud and the sighing trees. Phe moving why they do it: 
In this intense sympathy with the mournful, exists | And just as lamely cen ye mark, 

. . ee: on ae How far perhaps they rue it. 
the germ of true poetical elevation. The very going | 
out into the vastly sad, is sublime. Personal cares| Wha made the heart, ’tis He alone 

: x . widedly cs , he 
are forgotten; and as Byron calls upon us to for-| Decidedly can try us, 
“ : er . ‘ He knows each chord—its various tone, 

get our “ petty misery” in view of the mighty 


Each spring, its various bias : 


ruins of Rome, so the dirges of Nature invite us Then at the balance let’s be mute. 


into a grand funereal hall, where mortal sighs are We never can adjust it; 


lost in mightier wailing. ‘This element of pen- What's done we partly may compute, 
siveness distinguishes alike the poetry and charac- | But know not what's resisted. 


ter of Burns. He tells us of the exalted sensa-} Burns had a truly noble soul. He cherished an 
tions he experienced on an autumn morning, when | honest pride. Obligation oppressed him, and with 
listening to the cry of a troop of grey plover or| all his rusticity he firmly maintained his dignity in 
the solitary whistle of the curlew. ‘The elements} the polished circles of Edinburgh. Like all man- 
raged around him as he composed Bannockburn, | ly hearts, while he keenly felt the sting of pover- 
and he loved to write at night, or during a cloudy | ty, his whole nature recoiled from dependence. 
day, being most successful in “a gloamin’ shot at| He desired money, not for the distinction and plea- 
the muses.” sure it brings, but chiefly that he might be free 
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from the world. He recorded the creed of the| 


true man ;— 


To catch dame Fortune’s golden smile 
Assiduous wait upon her; 

And gather gear by ev’ry wile 
That’s justified by honor ; 

Not for to hide it in a hedge, 


Not for a train-attendant ; 


But for the glorious privilege 


Of being independ nt. 


His susceptibility to Nature was quick and im- | 
passioned. He hung with rapture over the hare- | 
bell, fox-glove, budding birch and hoary hawthorn. 
Though chiefly alive to its sterner aspects, every 
phase of the universe was inexpressibly dear to 
him. 


O Nature! a’ thy shows an’ forms 

To feeling, pensive hearts hae charms ! 

Whether the simmer kindly warms, 
Wi life an’ light, 

Or winter howls, in gusty storms, 


% ' 
The lang, dark night! 


How delightful to see the 
care thus yield up his spirit in blest oblivion of his 
lot. He walked beside the river, climbed the hili 
and wandered over the moor, with a more exultant 
step and more bounding heart than ever conqueror 
knew. 
sciousness was lost of outward poverty, in the rich- 
ness of a gifted spirit. ‘Then he looked upon Na- 
He felt drawn to her by the 
glowing bond of a kindred spirit. Every wild- 
flower from which he brushed the dew, every moun- 


ture as his heritage. 


tain-top to which his eyes were lifted, every star 
that smiled upon his path,—was a token and a 
pledge of immortality. He partook of their free- 
dom and their beauty; and held fond communion 
with their silent loveliness. The banks of the 
Doon became like the bowers of Paradise, and 
Mossgiel was as a glorious kingdom. 
Gie me ae spark o’ Nature’s fire, 
That's a’ the learning I desire ; 
Then tho’ I drudge thro’ dub an’ mire 
At pleugh or cart, 
My muse, tho’ hamely in attire, 
May touch the heart. 


That complete self-abandonment, characteristic of |larged in his heart by a poetical mind. 
| 


poets, belonged strikingly to Burns. He threw 
himself, all sensitive and ardent as he was, into the 
arms of Nature. He surrendered his heart unre- 
servedly to the glow of social pleasure, and sought 
with equal heartiness the peace of domestic retire- 
ment. 


? 


But why o’ death begin a tale 
Just now we’re living sound and hale, 
Then top and maintop crowd the sail, 
Heave care o’er side! 
And large, before enjoyment’s gale, 
Let’s tak the tide. 


This life has joys for you and I, 
And joys that riches ne’er could buy, 





| fiction or fancy; to whom it is not only a “ 


victim of poverty and | 


In his hours of sweet reverie, all con-| 
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And joys the very best. 

There’s a’ the pleasures o’ the heart, 
The lover and the frien ; 

Ye hae your Meg, your dearest part, 
And I my darling Jean ! 


He sinned, and repented, with the same singleness 


of purpose, and completeness of devotion. This is 


illustrated in many of his poems. In his love and 
grief, in his joy and despair, we find no medium ;— 

By passion driven; 

And yet the light that led astray 

Was light from heaven. 
Perhaps the freest and deepest element of the 
poetry of Burns, is love. With the first awaken- 
ing of this passion in his youthful breast, came 


also the spirit of poetry. ‘“* My heart,” says one 


of his letters, “was complete tinder, and eternally 


lighted up by some goddess or other.” He was 


jone of those susceptible men to.whom love is no 
' 


strong 
necessity,” but an overpowering influence. To 
female attractions he was a complete slave. An 
|eye,a tone,a grasp of the hand, exercised over 
‘him the sway of destiny. His earliest and most 
blissful adventures were following in the harvest 
| with a bonnie lassie, or picking nettles out of a 


|fair one’s hand. He had no armor of philosophy 


| wherewith to resist the spell of beauty. Genius 
betrayed rather than absolved him; and his soul 
found its chief delight and richest inspiration in 


the luxury of loving. 


O happy love! where love like this is found! 





O heart-felt raptures! bliss beyond compare ! 


V’ve paced much this weary mortal round, 


And sage experience bids me this declare— 


“If heaven a draught of heavenly pleasure spare, 





One cordial in this melancholy vale, 
*Tis when a youthful, loving, modest pair, 
lis w j 3 


In others’ arms breathe out the tender tale, 


| Beneath the milk-white thorn, that scents the evening gale.’ 


, 


And yet the love of Burns was poetical chiefly in 
its expression. He loved like a man. His was 
ment. He sighed not over the pride of a Laura, 
nor was satisfied with a smile of distant encour- 


agement. 


| 
| 
|no mere sentimental passion, but a hearty attach- 
| 
| 
| Genuine passion was vivified and en- 


He ar- 
|rayed his rustic charmer with few ideal attractions. 
| . . 

| His vows were paid to 


A creature not too bright or good 

For human nature’s daily food ; 

| For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears and smiles. 

| Her positive and tangible graces were enough for 


ithim. He sought not to exalt them, but only to 
exhibit the fervor of his attachment. 


his love was there this singular honesty. 


Even in 

Exag- 
gerated flattery does not mark his amatory poems, 
but a warm expression of his passionate regard, a 


sweet song over the joys of affection. Perhaps 


| 
| 
| 
| 


no poet has better depicted true love, in its most 
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common manifestation. Of the various objects of|{under the disadvantage of a narrow and oppres- 
his regard, the only one who seems to have inspi-|sive destiny, opposed to a sensitive and exalted 
red any purely poetical sentiment was Highland | soul. From the depths of obscure poverty he 
Mary. ‘Their solemn parting on the banks of the}awoke to fame. Strong and adroit as he was at 
Ayr, and her early death, are familiar to every | the several vocations of husbandry, he possessed 
reader of Burns. Her memory seemed conse-|no tact as amanager or financier. With the keen- 
crated to his imagination, and he has made it im-|est relish for enjoyment, his means were small, and 
mortal by his beautiful lines to Mary in Heaven. ithe claims of his family unceasing. Susceptible 
Nor was the Scottish bard unaware how deep an|to the most refined influences of nature, quick of 
inspiration he derived from the gentler sex. Hejapprehension, and endowed with a rich fancy, his 
tells us that when he desired to feel the pure spirit}animal nature was not less strongly developed. 
of poetry and obey successfully its impulse, he put| His flaming heart lighted not only the muse’s torch, 
himself on a regimen of admiring a fine woman. |but the tempest of passion. He often sought to 
, He did not faithfully strug- 
gle with the allurements which in reality he des- 
pised. How deeply he felt the transitory nature 
of human enjoyment, he has told us in a series of 
beautiful similes :— 


Health to the sex, ilk guid chiel says, drown care in excess. 

Wi’ merry dance in winter days, 
An’ we to share in common: 

The gust o’ joy, the balm of woe, 

The soul o’ life, the heaven below, 
Is rapture-giving woman. 


: ales ‘ But pleasures are like poppies spread, 
And of all the agencies of life there is none supe- 


rior to this. Written eloquence, the voice of the 
bard, the music of creation, will often fail to awa- 
ken the heart, We cannot always yield ourselves | 
to the hidden spell. But in the soft light of her | 
eye genius basks, till it is warmed into a new and | 
sweeter life. The poet is indeed kindled by com-|__, Saat 
: . - [ossed on the waves of an incongruous experience, 
munion with the most lovely creation of God. He | ‘panne pena tts. d ) by hij Viti 
: Se al . elevated by his gifts, depressed by his condition 
is subdued by the sweetest of human influences. | — ere over Bac, ’ 
ee . ; - 1... |the heir of fame, but the child of sorrow—gloomy 
His wings are plumed beside the fountain of love,|-"~ Fag e 
‘in view of his actual prospects, elated by his poet- 
and he soars thence to heaven. ae ie wy 
1, |ic visions,—the life of Burns was no ordinary scene 
The poetical temperament is now better and) inate ¥ tree , 
. - |OF triai and temptation. 
more generally understood than formerly. Physi- | hi iia hf 
in ; . reverence him. Let us glory in such fervent song 
ologists and moral philosophers have labored, not | ° msaagrors ' 1 te y h “s _ e 
. “oe . 7 }as he dedicated to love, friendship, patriotism a 
without success, to diffuse correct ideas of its laws |‘ Pr Sale , mi dt Sneak inca * 
ee . a | nature. rue bursts of feeling came from the 
and liabilities. Education now averts, in frequent r i iat — “ be 
. . . ;|honest bosom of the ploughman. Sad as was his 
instances, the fatal errors to which beings thus or- Dumfr; I ‘I : 
: . ‘ |Career at UVumiries, anomalous as it seems to pic- 
ganized are peculiarly exposed. No one has more hi wena ; , lichtfal his ; Pe 
. . . ’ ture him as an exciseman, how delightiul his image 
truly described some features of the poet’s fate |‘"" as "3 rf WI © 
m1 +2 ‘ as a noble peasant and ardent bard: lat a con- 
than the author of Tam O’ Shanter and the Cotter’s| het : his I 1 hi 
‘ tT: tradiction between his human existence and his 
Saturday Night ;— es gtr nee ete 
inspired soul! Literature enshrines few more en- 
deared memorials than the poems of Burns. His 
lyre is wreathed with wild-flowers. 
simple and glowing. 


You seize the flow’r, its bloom is shed ; 
Or like the snow-falls in the river, 

A moment white—then melts forever ; 
Or like the borealis race, 





That flit ere you can point their place ; 
Or like the rainbow’s lovely form 
Evanishing amid the storm. 


While we pity, let us 


Creature, though oft the prey of care and sorrow, 
When blest to-day, unmindful of to-morrow ; 

A being formed t’ amuse his graver friends, 
Admired and praised—and there the homage ends : 
A mortal quite unfit for fortune’s strife, 

Yet oft the sport of all the ills of life; 

Prone to enjoy each pleasure riches give, 

Yet haply wanting wherewithal to live ; 


Its tones are 
Their music is like the cor- 
dial breeze of his native hills. It still cheers the 
banquet, and gives expression to the lover’s thought. 
Its pensive melody has a twilight sweetness ; its 


Around 





Longing to wipe each tear, to heal each groan, 

Yet frequent all unheeded in his own. 
The love of excitement, the physical and moral 
sensibility, the extremes of mood, which belong 


tender ardor is melting as the sunbeams. 
the cottage and the moor, the scene of humble af- 
fection, the site of lowly piety, it has thrown a 
hallowed influence, which embalms the memory of 








. pre: © | Burns, and breathes perpetual masses for his soul. 
to this class of men, require a certain discipline on | 


the one hand and indulgence on the other, which | 

is now more readily accorded. Especially do we) 

look with a more just eye upon the frailties of| EPIGRAM. 

poets. It is not necessary to defend them. ‘T hey On a Card-playing Young Lady, who Married her Gardener 

are only the more lamentable from being connected | ol: 
# ; “Trumps ever rul’d the charming maid, 

with high powers. ; 


But it is asatisfaction to trace | - ss he es 
Sure all the world must pardon her ; 


their origin to unfavorable circumstances of life 
and peculiarities of organization. 


The destinies turn’d up a spade— 
She married John, her gardener ! 


Burns labored ' 





aight it i ne cst pees, 


Day and Night.—Capt. 


DAY AND NIGHT, 


VERSIFIED FROM THE GERMAN OF HERDER. 


BY MRS. E. J. EAMES. 


“Day and Night contended for the precedence ;—the ar- 
dent Day commenced the strife.” 
I. 
*« Poor gloomy Mother,” said Day to Night, 
‘‘ What hast thou like my glorious sun? 
My beautiful heaven, my landscapes bright, 
And the busy life with my reign begun? 
I reope each curl’d up leaf and flower, 
That thy dew and damp and darkness smother— 
And recall to life all thou dost o’erpower. 
What hast thou, like me, poor gloomy Mother?” 


Il. 
And the modest veil’d Night thus answer made— 
“Men never thank thee for rousing them, 
But gladly Earth’s children seek my shade : 
And soon as they touch my garment’s hem, 
They forget thy delusions, and sink to sleep, 
With a blessing on my reposing spirit ; 
And the weary one owneth my spells so deep— 
Now what richer gift dost thon inherit ?” 
Ill. 
And the noisy Day sank lower and lower, 
*Till he touch’d the bosom of peaceful Night ; 
And went to rest with the bird and flower, 
Forgetful of all his splendor bright ; 
While clad in her starry crown and robe, 
The shrouded Night was more lovely growing— 
On all things around, below, above, 
The spell of her quiet beauty throwing ! 
Eames’s Place, 1841. 





JSAPT. MARRYATT, AND HIS DIARY.* 


This is the most extraordinary national libel, which the 
press of England, fertile in such productions, has yet given 
to the world. Among the ephemeral tribe of tourists, whom 
business, or curiosity, or the pestilent itch of scribbling, has 
attracted to this country during the last forty years, we 
have to complain of much misrepresentation—of many er- 
roneous inferences and ill-natured remarks; but in none 
have we discovered such a bitter feeling of hostility to Ame- 
rica—such a settled predetermination to revile our manners, 
character and institutions, as in the work before us. The 
splenetic effusions of Capt. Marryatt’s predecessors in the 
line of American travel are mildness itself, compared with 
that style of scurrilous and indiscriminate vituperatign which 
he has thought proper to adopt. He threatens us with a 
continuation of his calumnies; and we might exclaim, 


though not with equal consternation, like Macbeth, when | 


the magic glass disclosed to his startled vision the long line 
of the “ blood-boltered Banquo,” 


Another! 
What! will the line stretch out to the crack of doom? 


If our author has fallen into any mistakes ; if his reasoning 
is inconsequential, and his assertions unwarranted by an 
accurate induction of facts, he has debarred himself from 
the plea of ignorance and incapacity ; because he sets out 


* Review of a “Diary in America,” Ist and 2d series ; 
written by Capt. Marryatt, author of “ Peter Simple,” &c. 
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with such lofty pretensions, and modestly professes to have 
founded his remarks on a most extensive examination of 
American society, and a philosophical analysis of human 
The blunders of other English travellers he attri- 
butes, among other things, to their “‘ being more active in 


nature. 


examining the interior of houses than the public path, from 
as if the 
domestic habits of a people were not an essential element 


which they should have drawn their conclusions ;” 


in the estimate of national manners and morals. I[n his 
survey of the United States, he has, accordingly, taken 
special care to avoid this important field of observation, and 
takes great credit to himself for not having violated the rites 
of hospitality. Another fruitful source of error in his pre- 
decessors, he supposes to be their habit of considering the 
Americans as one nation, when in fact they are more pro- 
perly an assemblage of nations, cemented together under a 
general form of government. We shall see, in the sequel, 
whether his views of American society and institutions are 
not obnoxious to the same remark—whether, with all his 
boasted philosophy, he has not rashly deduced general con- 
clusions from facts of a local and temporary character. 
| Believing that a review of a work, distinguished by such 


arrogant pretension and virulent invective, and so well cal- 
culated to injure us in the esteem of foreign nations, would 
not be unacceptable to the American public, we have de- 
termined to give it such an examination as our limited space 
will permit, and to offer a brief refutation of its most promi- 
nent calumnies and misstatements. Conscious as we are 
of our own inadequacy, we have been cheered in the per- 
formance of this task by a confident belief in the justness 
of the maxim, that “ truth is mighty, and will prevail.” 
Ever since our separation from Great Britain, and the 
establishment of a representative republic in this country, 
our national character and institutions have been the theme 
of constant speculation to the inhabitants of Europe. From 
different motives, and with various hopes, the philosopher, 
the monarchist, the aristocrat and the republican, of the old 
world, have contemplated, with anxious curiosity, the pro- 
gress of a political experiment, which, in the magnitude of 
its results and almost entire exemption from civil violence, 
finds no parallel in the history of mankind. As the ties 
which bound us to the mother country were severed by the 
sword, it was at first conjectured by some, whose ‘ wish 
was father to the thought,” and feared by others, that the 
military power, so fatal to other republics, would triumph 
over every other interest in the community, and secure to 
some favorite chief and his followers the supreme au- 
thority, with all its honors and emoluments. Had our revo- 
lutionary army been so depraved as to harbor such a nefa- 
rious design, it was, luckily, too feeble in numbers, and too 
destitute of resources, to attempt the arduous enterprise of 
enslaving three millions of people, accustomed to the use of 
arms, and who, with a capacity to appreciate the value of 
freedom, united the spirit essential to its defence. But the 
| habits of military license, and the despotism of the camp, 
had not extinguished in those gallant, officers and soldiers, 
the feelings of patriotism, or the love of liberty ; and they 





| were under the command of a man, whose stern integrity 
| was proof to the allurements of “ ill-woven” ambition, and 


for whom power and distinction had no charms when won 
“by any indirection.” At atime, when they were inflamed 
with resentment by the apparent neglect of Congress and 
the states, to provide a recompense for the toils and dan- 
gers which they had endured with such unexampled pa- 
tience and courage, an anonymous writer, with a talent 
j}and eloquence worthy of a better cause, endeavored “to 
| stir them up to mutiny and rage,” and counselled them to 





|turn those weapons against an ungrateful country, which 
| they had so recently brandished in a glorious victory: but 
\that noble band, and its illustrious leader, rose superior to 
the temptation, and, stifling every personal and selfish im- 
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pulse, were content to commit their just claims to thi 
legislation, and the spontaneous 


When, 


fully disbanded, and our citizen-soldiers, resigning their 


chances of future gratitude 


of the republic. herefore, the army was peace- 


arms without a struggle, melted quietly into the popular 
mass, such a phenomenon in the history of revolutions was 
regarded with equal surprise and disappointment by the 
monarchists and oligarchs of Europe. Finding that, con- 
trary to their calculations, our new-born freedom had sur- 
vived the dangers of military despotism, the politicians of 
They 
predicted, that anarchy must be the necessary result of in- 


the old world still lacked confidence in its stability. 


stitutions so feeble and inefficient; and that the slender 


ligaments which held our confederacy together would 
speedily be snapt asunder, by the conflict of clashing in- 


terests and the shock of civil commotion. 


The astonish- 
ing spectacle, soon after exhibited in this country, of a 
whole people assembling peaceably to discuss the princi- | 
ples of their political system, and to reform the defects of 
their organic law, and, after an exciting contest, protracted 
through months of animated debate, acquiescing calmly in | 
the formation of a government, devised by representatives 
of their own choice, and which cemented in a firm and 
solid union the jarring elements of a community so diverse 
in climate, soil, pursuits and interests, baffled all these 
prognostics of evil ; and was an achievement scarcely less 
remarkable than our successful struggle with one of the 
most powerful nations on the globe. Under the influence | 
of institutions, constructed with such deliberate forecast, 
agriculture and commerce revived ; credit, then almost ex- 
tinct, was restored ; vigor and efficiency were infused into 
every department of the public service ; and our relations 
with foreign countries placed upon the most solid and satis- | 
factory foundation. A few years of rapid prosperity con- 
vinced the most incredulous, that the American republic 


was destined to assume a high place among the nations of 


the earth, in enterprise, wealth, population, and all the ele- 
ments of political greatness ; and those who had so confi- | 
dently foretold the approaching failure of our experiment, 
were constrained to defer the fulfilment of their prophecy 
to some remote and uncertain period. 

The example of our success gave an impulse to liberal 
opinions throughout Christendom ; and emboldened those, | 
who were smarting under antiquated abuses and oppres- | 
sions in the old world, to engage in the most daring schemes 
of reform and revolution. Not reflecting that the stability 
of republican government in this country should be fairly 


ascribed to our physical circumstances, and still more to 
the moral training of a people, habituated, from the first | 
settlement of America, to the enjoyment of freedom, they 

rashly concluded that similar institutions in the ancient 

and densely populated monarchies of Europe would be | 
productive of equal advantages ; and that nations, inured 

for ages to the galling fetters of despotism, would remain 

sober and tranquil while the process of emancipation was | 
going on. Upon such mistaken views of human nature the 
French revolutionists proceeded, when they proposed those 
rash and premature innovations, which, acting on a people 
excitable and unprepared for liberty, hurried them in a 
moment of frantic exultation to the most horrible excesses, 
and quenched the hopes of the patriot and philanthropist in | 
a torrent of blood. 

The spirit of inquiry and reform once awakened in coun- 
tries, where millions of starving operatives and squalid pea- 
santry present such apt materials for political agitation, 
will never stop short with moderate and temporizing mea- 
sures. Parties have, accordingly, sprung up in the Euro- 
pean communities, who push their projects of change to the 
wildest extremes, and maintain opinions subversive of all 
order and security. These parties are composed of specu- 


lative politicians, who, deaf to the warnings of experience, 


| an arbitrary abridgment of natural liberty. 


|tems and exploded errors. 


| proscription, have driven here from the old world. 
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propose to reduce all human institutions to the standard of 


+ } } > 
| certain abstractions, without regard to the circumstances, 


character and necessities of the people 


i i 


upon whom they 
are to operate ; of unprincipled demagogues, seeking to se- 
cure their own aggrandizement in the tumult of civil com- 
motion; and of a discontented multitude, goaded by the 


sense of multiplied grievances, and confounding the evils, 


necessarily incident to the unequal conditions of society, 


with the effects of political systems. These fanatical inno- 
vators do not consider that man is the creature of habit and 
education ; that, without previous moral preparation, the 
turbulent peasantry of Ireland, the manufacturing poor of 
Britain, and the serfs of Russia, are incapable of exercising 
political rights with discretion; and that the only solid 
foundation of republican institutions is to be found in the 
virtue and intelligence of the people. They seem to sup- 
pose that a]l nations may be governed by the same maxims, 


and will not admit that the fundamental principles of free- 


'dom should be controlled and modified by considerations of 
| expediency. 


Contrasting the opulence of the privileged 
orders with the immense masses of want and misery, which 
invariably accumulate in old and populous communities, 
they persuade themselves that all exclusive possessions are 
odious and oppressive monopoli s; and hence the property 
and political power of aristocracy are equally the objects 


of their proscription. A party, prepared to invade the sa- 


cred rights of property, that great bond of civil society, will 
speedily be taught to rebel against all moral and political 
restraint, and to regard every curb upon their passions as 
To such violent 
disorganizers, the friend of temperate reform, who consults 
the condition of a country and the genius of its people in 
the formation of a government, and advancing cautiously in 


the career of improvement, applies his remedy only when 


the grievance is evident and the necessity imperative, is 


even more hateful than the bigotted adherent of old sys 
Our notions of liberty appear 
timid and contracted, to these bold and reckless advocates 


of change. In our declaration of independence, we have 


| proclaimed, as a general and abstract truth, that all men are 
| by nature free and equal, and we are charged by these zea- 


lots with a departure from our fundamental principle, be- 


| cause we have seen fit to tolerate the system of domestic 


slavery, and have not admitted women to an equal share of 


political as well as civil rights. - With them peace, security, 
They 


make no allowance for the difficulties of our situation, nor 


and the moral tendency of measures, weigh nothing. 


| do they perceive how impracticable and pernicious, in any 


society, the attempt would be to carry out this principle to 
its remote consequences. 

This school of radical politics has not been confined to 
the continent of Europe, but has been recently imported, 
like other foreign novelties, into some of our large cities. 
As yet, however, its disciples consist principally of those 
discontented refugees, whom crime, or penury, or political 
Its dis- 
organizing doctrines have not found much favor with our 


native-born citizens ; but it is impossible to foresee how 
far they may be disseminated by the active propagandism 
of such zealous apostles as Fanny Wright, Garrison and 


Brownson. In Europe, its progress has been so rapid as to 


| excite the most intense alarm among the partizans of pre- 


rogative and privileged orders, and to inspire even the 
friends of regulated freedom with the most melancholy fore- 
bodings. ‘Two great parties, therefore, divide the old world, 


ait A 

(for the moderate party is too feeble in numbers and in- 
fluence to be taken into the account,) namely: those who 
uphold established governments with all their abuses, and 
those who are striving to level all existing 


+1 > 
systems to their 


foundations, that they may reconstruct out of their ruins a 


fanciful edifice modelled on the newest principles of politi- 
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cal architecture. ‘To both these classes of politicians, the 


moral tendencies of our government, and the changes | 
wrought in its forms and practical administration, by that 
great innovator Time, are subjects of deep interest; but, 
with minds so jaundiced by prejudice and preconceived 
theories, they are wholly disqualified for a fair and candid 
examination of our character and institutions. On the one 
hand, we are condemned by the radical, because we have 
fallen short of his standard of theoretical perfection ; and he 
tortures his ingenuity to trace every real or imaginary de- | 
fect in our morals and manners to the rejection of his ex- 
travagant and mischievous dogmas. On the other, our in- | 
stitutions are regarded by the European conservative with 
an abhorrence still more rancorous and inveterate, because 


| 
| 
he considers this country as the hot-bed which has nour: | 
ished into such rank luxuriance those levelling doctrines, | 
which, like the creeping ivy, threaten to overrun the time- 
worn and mouldering fortress of aristocratic power. Be- | 
lieving that the malcontents of Europe have been encour- | 
aged in their projects of revolution by the living example | 
of our success, he labors to represent our republic as tainted | 
with anarchy, corruption—in short, with every moral and | 
political evil. For this purpose, he magnifies every act of | 
dishonesty or lawless violence committed in our country, | 
and would fain infer that they are of daily and general oc- | 
currence : to impeach our moral purity, he rakes up, with | 
malignant assiduity, from the repositories of slander, every 
scandalous tale that time had consigned to oblivion: to es- | 
tablish the profligacy of our public men, and the venality of 
our elections, he records, as from the oracles of truth, every | 
foul imputation bandied by an infuriated press in the heat | 
of a party contest. 

Every foreign tourist, who has made America the scene 
of his perambulations, has belonged to one of the great par- 
ties we have described; and, accordingly, his account of 


our manners, character and institutions, and even his nar- 





rative of facts, are evidentiy discolored by his preéxisting 
opinions and habits of thought. 


Capi. Marryait, 


'“*be a boon, but will in ree 
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‘privileges, the scale should turn on one side or the other, 
‘as it invariably must in this world, how much safer it is, 


|“*how much more equitable, I may add, it is, that it should 


“ preponderate in favor of the intelligent and enlightened 
‘‘portion of the nation. I wish that the contents of these 
“pages may render those who are led away by generous 
“feelings and abstract ideas of right, to pause before they 
‘consent to grant to those below them what may appear to 
ty prove a source of misery 
‘and danger to all parties—that they may confirm the opi- 


| “*nions of those who are wavering, and support those who 


If | have 
‘succeeded in the most trifling degree in effecting these 


‘‘have true ideas as to the nature of government. 


“ends, which I consider vitally important to the welfare of 
“this country—if | have any way assisted the cause of 
“‘ conservatism, I am content, and shall consider that my 
“time and labor have not been thrown away.” 

The secret of his enmity to us and our institutions is 
here revealed. Hence those exaggerated accounts of the 
anarchy, corruption, faithlessness and misrule, which, ac- 
cording to him, distinguish the administration of our go- 
vernment ; those sweeping charges of falsehood, ferocity, 
intemperance and dishonesty in our moral conduct. It was 
necessary to the cause of conservatism, to the interests of 
his party, that we should be abused and depreciated, and 
Capt. Marryatt was a willing instrument in the dirty work 
of defaming a whole people. That he brought with him, 
when he came to America, the same sentiments which he 
expresses in the passage just cited, may be fairly collected 
from the following sentence in the preface to the first series 
of his Diary, page 15: 

‘* My object was to examine and ascertain what were 
“the effects of a democratical form of government and cli- 
“mate upon a people, which, with all its foreign admixture, 
‘““may still he considered English.” 

Were we disposed to be captious, we might infer from 
the fair grammatical construction of this sentence, that the 


Some of these men were, | monomaniac disposition of our author to ascribe every evil 


doubtless, unprincipled adventurers, willing to flatter the |to the baneful influence of democracy, had actually im- 


prejudices of their political associates by the vilest fabrica- 
tions ; but it would be illiberal perhaps to conclude, that 
every apparent deviation from truth in these writers was 


chargeable to deliberate design. In all probability their 


| 
| 


pressed him with the ludicrous belief, that the temperature 
of our climate had been affected by this all-pervading mis- 
chief; but in candor we must ascribe this apparent incon- 
gruity to the haste of composition, stimulated doubtless by 


mistakes were, sometimes, the effect of misconception ;|an impatient desire to realize the profits of publication. 


sometimes of false information, derived from those mischie- 
vous wags who practice on the credulity of travellers, a 
species of humor more annoying than brilliant; and still 
oftener of that propensity in the human mind, to generalize 
upon a narrow and imperfect induction. When a traveller 
is already biassed, and watching eagerly for every circum- 
stance to confirm his previous impressions, his mind is 
evidently predisposed to reason from isolated examples in 
support of some favorite hypothesis. It is from such falla- 
cies as these, joined to their limited means of observation, 
that foreigners, even when not disposed to pervert the truth, 
have been misled in their estimate of American character, 
and of the genius of our government. To which of the po- 
litical categories, that distinguish the people of England, 
Capt. Marryatt may be referred, is manifest from the fol- 
lowing passage in the second series of his Diary, page 184: 
“Within these last few years—that is, since the passage 
“of the reform bill—we have made rapid strides towards 
‘democracy ; and the cry of the multitude is still for more 
“power, which our present rulers appear but tvo willing to | 
“grant them. I consider that the people have already as | 
“‘much power as is consistent with their happiness and 
“with true liberty, and that increase of privilege would be 
“detrimental to both. My object in writing these pages is | 


‘to point out the effects of a democracy upon the morals, | ferocious violence which disgrace our border pop 


‘“‘the happiness, and the due apportionment of liberty, to | 
Call elaeenc : +} > +} . : } ] ; } 
all classes ; to show that if, in the balance of rights and 


| firms, that “every state is different, 


With all his contempt for our homely thrift and imputed 
cupidity, the gallant captain has shown himself a profound 
adept in the art of book-making as a source of emolument ; 
and the motive of providing materials for that gainful trade, 
though unavowed, was, we syspect, not the least operative 
in producing his visit to this country. 

Many other passages might be culled from his Diary, were 
it necessary, to prove that, in consequence of our author’s 
political bias, his mind was tinged with the most bitter pre- 





judices against the people and government of this country. 
The very @xtravagance of his assertions is couclusive proof 
of the existence and intensity of those prejudices ; for he 
says in the second series of his Diary, page 149, “ that the 
‘people of the United States, at the time of the declaration 
“ of independence, were perhaps the most moral people ex- 
‘isting, and 1 now assert that they are the least so ;” and 
again, in the introduction to the first series, page 5, he af- 
running down the 
“scale, from refinement to a state of barbarism almost un- 
“‘precedented.” Now, can it be supposed that any man, 
not warped by the most rancorous feelings of hostility to 
this country, could believe that the Americans are the least 
moral people under the sun ; nited 
States, maugre the terrors of Lynch law and some acts of 


or that any part of the 
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g I lation, is 


sunk into a “state of barbarism almost unprecedeated 


Or, to acquit Capt. Marryatt of a temper so outrageo' 
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vindictive, must we presume that this wholesale obloquy 
was concocted for the home market, and intended as a salu- 


tary deception to aid in giving the English people a distaste | 


for republican institutions? Whatever might be the mo- 
rality of such a proceeding, its policy is perfectly intelli- 
gible, and in admirable keeping with those crafty expe- 


dients, by which the governments, so much admired by our | 


author, have contrived to maintain their authority over the 
credulous multitude. 

But our traveller’s “ private griefs” while in this coun- 
try, which he is at no pains to conceal, are sufficient to 
throw suspicion on the impartiality of his statements and 
conclusions. He complains that he was treated almost 
every where in the United States with unprovoked con- 


tumely and insult—how justly we are not prepared to say. | 


Lest we should be charged with misstating him in a matter 
so deeply affecting the credit of his testimony, we will give 
his own language. 

“They (the Americans) had no right to insult and annoy 
‘(me in the manner they did, from nearly one end of the 
“Union to the other, either because my predecessors had 
‘expressed an unfavorable opinion of them before my arri- 
“val, or because they expected that I would do the same 
‘‘upon my return to my own country.” Introduction to the 
first series, page 9. 

Now, though he disclaims any feeling of ill-will, or de- 
sire to retaliate on account of this bad treatment, he cannot 
disguise the resentment, which any man of common spirit 
must have felt at such inhospitable conduct, supposing it to 
have happened. There was then a sense of personal in- 
jury, superadded to his political predilections, to disturb 
the just balance of his understanding in making an estimate 
of this country. In his second series he magnanimously 
declares that he is perfectly indifferent to the praise or 
censure of the Americans; yet surely he must desire that 
his credit should stand unimpeached before an impartial 
posterity, if, peradventure, his book should survive the 
ephemeral interests, in which it originated. When, there- 
fore, he appears as a voluntary witness to impugn the cha- 
racter of a great and rising nation, (thus much we may say, 
surely, without the imputation of boasting,) to bring grave 
charges against the probity and good faith of its rulers, it 
becomes material to inquire, in adjusting the weight of his 
testimony, whether his mind was not exposed to the influ- 
ence of motives calculated to give it an undue leaning, and 
whether his opportunities were such that he could verify 
the facts alleged from his personal observation. If such 
considerations as these would discredit the witness in a 
controversy before an ordinary tribunal about a paltry con- 
cern of pounds, shillings and pence, much more should they 
detract from his credibility in a matter affecting the mural 
and political character of rival nations, where the passions 
of men must be inflamed by the very magnitude of the sub- 
ject, and where the very extent of the accusation makes it 
impracticable to test its truth by the process of rigid inves- 
tigation. Our author, indeed, must have been more than 
man, could he have resisted such potent inducements to 
exhibit a partial and discolored sketch of the social and po- 
litical condition of this country; and, had he made a modest 
estimate of his own qualifications, would have shrunk from 
the responsibilities of a task so delicate and ungracious. 
But his injustice acquires a still deeper shade of aggrava- 
tion, when, in the course of this review, it shall appear 
from his own showing and the nature of things, that his 
knowledge of the subjects on which he has so confidently 
testified must, necessarily have been limited and imper- 
fect. 

Before we enter into a more detailed analysis of these 
volumes, we propose to say a few words on their literary 
merits. Capt. Marryatt is unquestionably a man of ta- 
lents and education. He is favorably known to the laugh- 
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| ing and the sentimental world as an author of considerable 


| celebrity in one department of literature. Though not re- 
markable for their refinement, and sometimes of equivocal 
| moral tendency, his romances certainly evince considerable 
jinvention and an extensive knowledge of mankind, and 
‘have often furnished an agreeable amusement tc our hours 
|of idleness. In his delineations of fictitious characters, his 
| ieading fault is a disposition to “ overstep the modesty of na- 
jture”—to present a caricature instead of a likeness; and 
| perhaps we are indebted to this habit for some of the exag- 
| gerations of the present work. Indeed, he seems incapable 
| of those master strokes, those discriminating touches, which 
| give verisimilitude to the portrait, and excels principally in 
those rough sketches that strike us only from their gro- 
tesque extravagance. But a criticism of his efforts in this 
branch of composition is foreign from our purpose. Public 
opinion, the great arbiter of literary fame, has already as- 
signed them their appropriate rank in the republic of letters, 
and it is not our province to confirm or reverse its immuta- 
ble decrees. We suspect, however, that the present work 
will not add to our author’s reputation. Like an enchan- 
ter, whose spell has been broken, he seems bereft of his 
peculiar powers, when he abandons the magic region of ro- 
mance. The graphic description, the sprightly narrative, 
the humorous sallies, which embellish his fictions, find no 
counterpart in his Diary. The relation of his personal ad- 
ventures forms an inconsiderable part of the work ; but, 
meagre and lifeless as that account is, it affords a much 
more favorable specimen of our author’s talents and feel- 
ings, than the indiscriminate calumny, the crude and su- 
perficial speculations, which constitute the staple of these 
volumes. There are certainly some shrewd and just ob- 
servations interspersed through these voluminous disquisi- 
tions, but they are scarcely of sufficient value to repay the 
labor of extracting them from the libellous matter in which 
they lie embedded. The style of Capt. Marryatt, though 
not remarkable for vigor or elegance, is always easy, lucid 
and unambitious. His wit is by no means brilliant or re- 
fined ; and the anecdotes, culled for the entertainment of 
his readers, bespeak no great delicacy of taste or acute- 
ness of observation. 

The most amusing part of our author’s Diary is the narra- 
tive of his excursion through the lakes to the Mississippi. 
When he leaves the haunts of men and plunges into the 
vast inland seas and verdant prairies of our western valley, 
he seems to recover some of that raciness and elasticity 
which characterized his former publications. While de- 
scribing his journey through those immense solitudes, where 
nature has lavished her richest treasures of beauty and fer- 
tility, he discards, for a time, his political reasonings, and 
reposes from the work of defamation. Yet even there, on 
the verge of civilization, he finds occasion to vent his ani- 
mosity against this country. The breach of faith towards 
the Sioux Indians, imputed by him to the American govern- 
ment and its agents, is, if it really occurred, highly repre- 
hensible. So far as his account of this transaction is 
founded on personal knowledge, we are willing to believe 
that Capt. Marryatt asserts what he believes to be true; but 
he may have misunderstood the affair, or been misinformed ; 
and, in point of justice, we are bound to suspend our judg- 
ment, till the parties accused have been heard in their de- 
fence. In his interview with these same Sioux, the diplo- 
matist peeps forth, and, suggesting the possibility of a war 
between Great Britain and this country, our author takes 
care to fan the bitter hatred felt by those savages against 
the Anglo-Americans. And this man, whose deep-rooted 
prejudices are thus continually breaking forth, pretends to 
have given an impartial review of our character and insti- 
tutions. 

It may not be amiss to notice, in this connection, the ar- 








guments urged by this great stickler for morality, to justify 
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the British government in the aiosiaa of Indians as 
military allies, and in the depredations and ravages commit- 

ted by its naval force on the defenceless and unresisting in- 

habitants of our seaboard during the late war. In pages | 
79 & 80 of the first series of his Diary, 2d volume, he uses 

the following language : 

‘“‘In what manner then is England to avenge any aggres- 
‘sion that may be committed by the Americans? All she 
“can do is to ravage, burn and destroy—to carry the hor- 
“ rors of war along their whole extended line of coast, dis- 
“tressing the non-combatants, and wreaking vengeance on 
“the defenceless. Dreadful to contemplate as this is, and 
“even more dreadful the system of stimulating the Indian 
‘tribes to join us, adding scalping and murdering women 
“‘and children to other horrors, still it is the only method to 
which England can resort,—-and indeed a method to which 
she would be warranted to resort in her own behoof. Let it 
not be supposed that England would harass the coasts of 
America, or raise the Indian tribes against her, from any 
feeling of malevolence, or any pleasure in the sufferings | 
which must ensue. It would be from the knowledge of 
the fact that money is the sinews of war, and conse- 
quently that by obliging the Americans to call out so large 
a force as she must do to defend her coast and to repel 
the Indians, she would be put to such enormous expense, 
as would be severely felt throughout the Union, and soon 
‘incline all parties to a cessation of hostilities.” 

What then? Is it any palliation of such enormities, that 
they are the offspring, not of revenge, but of cold-blooded | 
policy? Are the crafly and sanguinary maxims of Machia- 
vel, less detestable than the devastating ferocity of an At- 


tila ora Tamerlane? The energies of vindictive passion 
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gate an enemy. T ruly, while the subjects of that govern- 
ment maintain these barbarous opinions, the invasion of an 
English army should be dreaded as much as an irruption of 
Goths and Vandals. After advocating such principles, 
Capt. Marryatt should, in common decency, have refrained 
from animadverting on the supposed corruption of our go- 
vernment, and profligacy of our people. 

In his report of the sayings and conversations of Ameri- 
cans, the surprising uniformity of the language, which our 
author puts into the mouths of his interlocutors, gives rise 
to the suspicion that he was more indebted to his invention 
than to his memory for these precious morsels of slang and 
vulgarity. It is evident that he has imitated the vulgar 
patois to be found in Sam Slick and Jack Downing, as if it 
was the universal language of this country. Now every 
body knows, that this jargon, so far as it exists at all, be- 
longs exclusively to New-England, and is confined there to 
the uneducated classes. Though we have never visited the 
land of steady habits, it has been our fortune to know many 
of its inhabitants, embracing every grade of intellect and 
cultivation; and we have never yet met with one whose 
speech and pronunciation corresponded with the over- 
charged caricature of our author. That the language of ig- 
norant people in all countries abounds in cant, and is con- 
taminated with many impurities, is an undoubted fact; but 
in a territory so extensive as ours, and so diversified in 
population and manners, it would be as absurd to identify 
the dialect of the unimproved classes of New-England, and 
of Virginia or Kentucky, as to exhibit a Yorkshireman 
speaking with the brogue of an Irishman. Still more un- 
fair and preposterous must it be to impute to a whole nation 
the barbarous gibberish of its lower orders. What would 





command our respect, while they excite our abhorrence ;| be the indignation of Capt. Marryatt, if an American tra- 
but it is with horror, mingled with sensations of loathing | veller, with a candor or sagacity equal to his own, were to 
and disgust, that humanity contemplates the application of| describe the rude dialect of Devonshire or Cornwall, or 
a doctrine which consigns the innocent and unoffending to } even the cockney phrase of London, as the universal Eng- 
destruction on principles of selfish calculation. Our author | lish tongue? It is to the writings of its literary men, and 
expresses some qualms of conscience at the idea of exciting | | the conversation of its polite and cultivated circles, that a 
a servile insurrection ; but, after the avowal of such senti- | trave ller, disposed to act with fairness, would look to as- 
ments as we have just cited, he is surely over-scrupulous. | ce rtain the peculiar language of any country. Will our au- 
Is such an expedient at all more indefensible, than the has tniland that the specimens he has furnished of Ame- 
dreadful measures which he recommends and justifies? | riean sayings are proper samples of the dialogue of refined 
Can a policy which does not shudder at the view of Indian | society in this country ? 
| 


If he really thinks so, we must 
slaughter, of rapine, and every form of violence exercised 


say that he was exceedingly unfortunate in the company he 
on the defenceless, be so very nice as to shrink from the | kept while in the United States. 
instigation of the brutal African to midnight burning and 


massacre ? 


It is true, that in this 
country, where the avenues to distinction are open to the 
We hold that a government, which employs | talents and enterprize of all, there are many, nurtured in 
for military purposes such a people as the Indians, who, | obscurity, who have risen to wealth and consequence, and 
from their fierce untameable nature, are not amenable to| to whom the taint of original vulgarity still adheres ; but 
discipline, and ‘‘ whose known rule of warfare is the indis- 
criminate slaughter of men, women and children,” is just 
as criminal in point of morals, as if such barbarities were 
perpetrated by its own forces. 


even these parvenus, being commonly men of capacity, have 
sufficient tact to reform, in a great degree, the unpolished 
[habits of their early life; nor are they justly chargeable 
Such were the sentiments | with the use of those coarse and often indecent hyperboles 
of Capt. Marryatt’s illustrious countryman, Lord Chatham, } which Capt. Marryatt has recorded as characteristic of 
uttered in strains of the most thrilling eloquence ; but the | America. 

just and terrible rebuke, launched by that great man against 





It seems to liave stirred up our traveller's bile, that some 
this inhuman practice, was unheeded by a ministry, which | foolish and ignorant persons had arrogated to this country 
held, like our author, that all means of annoyance are law- | a superiority over England in purity of language. Such an 
ful in war, which “ God and nature,” to use the language opinion, in that sense, is not prevalent among our intelli- 
of Lord Suffolk, had put into their hands. Inthe tumult of | gent and well-informed men; but we certainly do maintain 
arms atrovities will be committed, and the weak plundered | that the English tongue is spoken with correctness and pro- 
and oppressed by ruffians and marauders, in spite of the ut-| priety by our educated classes,—and that, in consequence 
most vigilance ; but to mitigate the inevitable calamities of | of the roving character of our population, and the constant 
war, the massacre of women and children, the pillage and intercourse between all orders of men, resulting from our 
wanton destruction of private property, and acts of violent | representative system, it is less debased by provincialisms 


outrage on the persons of non-combatants, have been long | than in England. 


There is doubtless a want of uniformity 
forbidden by the international law of the civilized world, | in the pronunciation of our polite circles ; because, by rea- 
and condemned by the universal sentiment of Christendom. | son of the vast extent of our territory, there can be little 
In this enlightened age, the British government stands | intercourse among educated men; and because we have 
alone in the open vindication of such practices, and in the | no great metropolis, or privileged order, to fix, by their ex- 
doctrine that all means are allowable to harass and subju- ample, an universal standard for the whole country. In 
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England, on the contrary, London is the great reservoir, | 


where all that is dignified, learned and polite, is annually 
collected ; and from that city, as from a focus, light and re- 
finement are diffused throughout the land. Whether the 
evils, arising from the disproportioned magnitude of that 
overgrown emporium do not more than counterbalance 
these superficial advantages, is a question well worthy the 
consideration of the moral and political philosopher. We 


are no advocates for those innovations which some of our | 
citizens, less influential than wise in their own conceit, 


have attempted to engraft upon the language ; nor do we 
believe that our literary men are disposed to encourage 
their adoption. Without disputing Capt. Marryatt’s vera- 


city, we must be permitted to conjecture, that the Ameri- | 


can, who asserted that ‘ Webster’s Dictionary was the 
only one used in the Court of St. James by the king, 
queen and princesses, and that by royal order,” merely in- 
tended to perpetrate a hoax; or, if he was serious, must 
have been on a par in point of information with that 
“learned Theban,” mentioned by our author, who gravely 
affirmed, that “* King Charles III. was a printer, and not 
unfrequently worked at the trade after he ascended the 
throne of England.” That some words have crept into the 
language, as spoken here, unauthorized by the classic wri- 
ters of the English tongue, is not to be denied ; and it is 
equally unquestionable, that even in Britain, large acces- 
sions have been made to it since the Augustan age of Queen 
Anne; whether to its improvoment in force or elegance 
may well be doubted. For ourselves we have an insupera- 
ble aversion to these exotics, believing that if they con- 
tinue to be tolerated, the writings of our time will be as un- 
intelligible to our posterity, without a glossary, as the poe- 
try of Chaucer is to us. 

To entitle Capt. Marryatt to pronounce with such an air 
of confidence on American character, he should have spent 
years in this country ; have mingled with us familiarly in 
public and private; and freqnented not only the society of 
towns and cities, but the hospitable dwellings of our rural 
population. By his own acknowledgment, he shunned de- 
signedly the invitations proffered to him by the courtesy of 
our citizens. His observations were circumscribed, in a 
great measure, to the inhabitants of towns and cities ; to the 
company at a few fashionable watering-places ; and to the 
motley throng, who trowd our hotels, mail-coaches and 
steamboats. He had scarcely a glimpse of that numerous 
and intelligent class, who are engaged in tillage. We can- 
not discover from his Diary that he visited any part of that 
immense tract, embraced in the limits of the southern and 


south-western states, except Western Virginia; and he | 
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qualities which languish and wither in the polluted atmos- 
phere of cities. Many of these hardy freemen have liberal 
and enlightened minds; but seattered over an extensive 
surface, and absorbed in their own quiet and useful pur- 
suits, they are less clamorous than others, and are destitute 
| of those facilities of political concert and combination which 
| are enjoyed by the manufacturing and commercial classes. 
| Hence travelle rs, who, from their position, look necessarily 
|on the mere superficies of things, seldom suspect the value 
of what lies beneath, and never have leisure to explore the 
moral wealth of this broad and solid substratum of American 
| society and institutions. Hence, too, the influence of our 
| agricultural class in elections is not always commensurate 
with their numbers ; but when once roused they are irresis- 
tible. From their insulated situation they are more easily 
misled by the false and delusive statements of artful men, 
and more slow in detecting political imposture, than the 
quick-witted and watchful inhabitants of towns and cities; 
but their purposes as a mass are always honest and patri- 
otic. With this important body,the bone and sinew of our 
country, Capt. Marryatt must have had a very slight and 
imperfect acquaintance, when he promulgated his severe 
and unqualified strictures on American morals. His time 
was spent chiefly in hotels, stages and steamboats, and it is 
therefore not at all remarkable that he should have charged 
intemperance on us as a national vice; for it is to such 


places that the votaries of the bottle usually resort for the 
| 


| gratification of their ruling propensity. Though we are a 


migratory people, thousands nevertheless traverse the Uni- 
ted States annually with their own conveniences for tra- 
velling; and hence the bulk of those, who avail themselves 
|of public conveyances, are by no means the elite of our 


|population. It is notorious to every man at all conver- 


sant with such matters, that there is a class of people who 
hang very loosely on society, and who, having no regular 
occupation or permanent abiding place, infest all our great 
thoroughfares in considerable numbers. The habits and 


manners of such men are surely no fair index of American 
character. We ask then emphatically, can a traveller, 
whose view has been limited to the streets and hotels of 
our Cities, to a few of our watering-places, and to the casual 
passengers in steamboats and stages, with such glimpses of 
the country and its inhabitants as could be obtained in his 
rapid transit from one town to another, be qualified to pro- 
nounce judgment of condemnation on us morally and po- 
litically? Yet, for aught that can be gathered from his 
| scanty narrative, such is the predicament of Capt. Marryatt ; 
and we submit it to an impartial world to decide what credit 





his testimony, under such circumstances, is entitled to. 


must therefore have known nothing of that lawless and bar- | Had our author formed his opinions on that cautious induec- 
barous region, as he describes it, but from the report of | tion, exacted not more by the dictates of philosophy than 
others. Though many men of worth and intelligence are | the obligations of justice; had he been less astute in dis- 
found in our cities, their population consists chiefly of needy cerning suljects of censure, and more open to favorable im- 
adventurers in pursuit of gain, of a lawless rabble, and of a| pressions, we had been spared this virulent attack on the 
numerous body of discontented and turbulent emigrants, | United States; and what perhaps is a still heavier inflic- 
the very refuse of Europe. There are said to be forty thou- | tion, so many tiresome, lumbering pages of political disqui- 
sand Irish in New York alone. In such an assemblage of | sition. But he felt himself the Atlas of conservatism, and, 
heterogeneous materials, it is not surprising that vice should | resolving to demolish what to his diseased imagination 
predominate ; and indeed, according to Capt. Marryatt’s own | seemed the strong hold of radical principles, he run a tilt at 
hypothesis, nothing can be more demoralizing than to pack | a government and people, who, without the aid of kings or 
men in masses within a narrow space. The same causes | nobles, had pursued a career of unexampled prosperity for 
are at work in the cities of Europe, and with results, if we | nearly seventy years. Little did we think, that a simple 
may judge from our author's opinion, equally disastrous to | traveller, with no higher credentials than a captain’s com- 
the interests of virtue. mission in the British navy, and coming here apparently on 
The population of the towns and cities in this country | a mere excursion of curiosity or amusement, was big with 


constitute but a small fraction of its inhabitants. Our peo- | the fate of empires; and was preparing to arrest, by a 


ple are essentially agricultural. In the allodial owners and | stroke of his pen, the fearful progress of revolution. 
cultivators of the soil reside the physical and political power} The gallant captain avers that he should not have uttered 
of the United States, and among them still flourish the un-| this libel against the United States but in deience of his 
corrupted manners, the republican simplicity, the generous | own country ; the logic of which ingenious apology amounts 


hospitality, the unobtrusive yet manly virtues of our fathers; ' to this, that the vilification of his neighbor is the most con- 
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clusive argument of his own purity. To give color to this 
pretext,—for he felt that one was necessary,—he alleges 
(introduction to first series, page 10,) that Mr. Carey has 
asserted, “that, in every important point, that is to say, un- 
‘der the heads of security of person and property, of mo- 
“rals, education, religion, industry, invention, credit, (and 
“consequently honesty,) America is in advance of England 
“and every other nation in Europe,” and that ** Mr. Cooper 
“had made remarks upon England, in which his country- 
Now he confesses that 
Mr. Carey’s comparison was not made “ in a strain of vi- 
tuperation or ill feeling ;” 


‘‘men are certainly not spared.” 


nor does he pretend that any 
terms of disparagement were applied to the Erglish govern- 


ment or nation. Mr. Carey's offence therefore was simply 


this : that, without undervaluing other countries, he gave | 


the precedence to his own, in all the attrilutes of moral. 
commercial and political greatness. 
that others were deficient in the particulars enumerated, 
but merely that the United States were superior. 
John Bull must be the most unreasonable animal in the 
world, if he quarrels with this harmless delusion, (if it be a 


delusion,) and one to which he is himself so much addicted. | 


Capt. Marryatt takes occasion to observe, somewhere in his 
book, that the English aristocracy are the finest body of 
men and women in the world. We have nothing to say 
against this; but we ask him whether, upon his own new- 
fangled principles of self-defence, this assertion does not 
impose upon the men and women of other countries the ne- 
cessity of proving that the nobility of England are a set of 
the most degenerate and abandoned wretches that ever dis- 
graced atitle? Really such a pretext for Capt. Marryatt’s 
war of vituperation on the United States is too frivolous to 
bear discussion. 

But Mr. Cooper has made severe remarks on the Eng- 
lish, which our author thinks himself especially called on 
to retaliate. 
some very bitter strictures on his own countrymen, and 
Capt. Marryatt quotes those strictures very copiously, a3 
authority to sustain his imputations on American character. 
When Mr. Cooper decries England, he is an unjust and 
malicious aggressor, and his calumnies are at all hazards to 
be repelled ; but when in his mood or his caprice he reviles 
his own country, his judgment is unquestioned and infalli- 
ble. Should the sareasms of a man who deals in such in- 
discriminate censure be regarded? Does not Capi. Mar- 
ryatt perceive that Mr. Cooper is a sort of cynic, who would 


traverse the world with his candle at noon-day and not find | 


an honest man ?—a literary smell-fungus, who would go 
from Dan to Beersheba, and, unlike the philosophical Duke 
of Shakspeare, find good in nothing? But we forbear. Mr. 
Cooper, we are aware, has put a bridle on the press, a hook 
in the nose of the leviathan ; and whoever ventures to criti- 
cise him or his writings, must do so with the fear of a prose- 
cution for libel before his eyes. 

In his indictment against the moral character of the Ame- 
ricans, Capt. Marryatt charges them “ with a disregard to 
truth,” (second series, page 64,) with dishonesty, (same, 
page 143, and in other places,) with ingratitude to public 
men, with intemperance, (same, page 37,) and with various 
other peccadilloes too tedious to reeapitulate. We plead 
We should be well jus- 
tified in treating such infamous accusations with silent 


not guilty, and demand the proof. 


scorn; but were we required to produce in our exculpation 
negative evidence, Capt. Marryatt himself supplies us with 


some facts that greatly weaken the force of his specifica- | 


tions. On the subject of intemperance we have already 
remarked that the places which he frequented were likely 
to bring him into contact with the least sober part of our 
population ; and we might add, that the excitement of travel 
is apt to betray even prudent men into excesses, to which 
they are not ordinarily addicted. The scenes of inebriety 


He did not insinuate | 


* | 
Surely 


Now, this same Mr. Cooper has indulged in 
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| therefore which our author witnessed in stages, steamboats 
land bar-rooms, furnished no fair criterion of the habits of 
jour people, nor even of the general habits of those who 
| might occasionally have partaken in them 

The honesty of our innkeepers seems to have made a 
| Strong impression on our author; for he remarks, that else- 
where fraud and extortion are the characteristics of that 
occupation. Now, if dishonesty be a prominent feature in 
| the American character, is it not unaccountable that our 
‘innkeepers should have resisted the temptations to unfair 
dealing springing from their situation, while the same temp- 
tations have proved too strong for the integrity of those en- 
gaged in the same calling in other countries? The growth 
jand prosperity of this country, he repeatedly aflirms, have 
been mainly fostered by the credit and capital of Britain. 
| Admitting our obligations in this particular, the aid of that 
credit and capital has, undoubtedly, been secured by the 
| confidence r« posed in our punctuality and good faith. He 
acknowledges the integrity of the New-York merchants 5 
but such is his rancor against this country that, when truth 
constrains him to give us credit for a virtue, he qualifies 
the concession by the insinuation of some unworthy motive, 


| which converts it almost into a vice. The regularity of our 


religious observances, he intimates, is a mere hypocritical 


conformity to usage and fashion ; our men are honest, be- 
| cause they find that fair-dealing is essential to their credit 
and success ; our women chaste, because their virtue has 
never been tried by temptation. Adopt this harsh, unchari- 
table method of testing the pretensions of human merit, and 
the brightest character that ever existed might be shorn of 
its lustre. 
| Some of our author’s aspersions are so coarse and seur- 
rilous, that we find it difficult to restrain our indignation— 


|to confine our language within the bounds prescribed by 
\dignity and decorum. But we disdain to retort those dirty 
missiles, which he has hurled at us in such profusion, and 
mindful rather of what is due to ourselves than to him, 
will discuss his foul and scandalous charges with calmness 
and moderation. 


With that remarkable respect for decen- 
|ey and justice, which forms the distinguishing feature of 
his book, our author observes, that “ what the Americans 


| have been so often taxed with, is but too prevalent among 
us—a disregard of truth.” When, and by whom, we ask, 
were the Americans ever before taxed with mendacity as 


a national vice? When he wrote this offensive sentence, 


| Capt. Marryatt had surely forgotten his own maxim, that 
} , . 5? * - ’ 

‘the lie of slander is the basest of all lies ; and the prac- 
| tice of it the most demoralizing to the human heart.” Let 


him apply this truism, which he proclaims with as much 


solemnity and emphasis, as if it were a new discovery in 


morals, to his own pages; let him exorcise the fiend of 


defamation from his own bosom; and then he may, with 
some semblance of propriety, assume the moral censor, and 
Had he 


ventured to cast so vile an imputation on any man of spirit 


taunt us with the enormity of our transgressions. 


in the intercourse of private life, his only answer would 


have been a blow. Is it less insulting because it embraces 


|a whole nation? Does slander lose its venom or its base- 
|ness, because, disdaining the petty game of individual 
| character, it demands hecatombs to appease its cormorant 
|appetite? Because some nameless and obscure youth had 
wilfully, or by mistake, misrepresented our author’s con- 
|duct at Mr. Clay’s table, and the American press had pre- 
|sumed to comment in terms of coarse ridicule on his ap- 





pearance and deportment, he labors, with vindictive sophis- 
try, to build onthis narrow foundation a general hypothesis, 


involving the character of a whole people. Is detraction 


unknown in England? Is private character never traduced 


|by the press of that favored country? Would he have us 


| believe that land a paradise, where the serpent of slander 
has never yet entered? What becomes then of his profound 
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ays 
where ?” It would be easy to show, upon the authority of | wealth and character,” and can attain preéminence, as well 
English writers, that, in the “fast-anchored isle,” the | by disparaging their rivals, as by relying on their own pre- 
press is as libellous, and malevolence as busy in the walks tensions. If, therefore, our author’s reasoning be just in 
of private life, as in regions where the dulcifying and be-| relation to the citizens of a democracy, it holds with equal 
nignant influences of monarchy and aristocracy are unfelt. | cogency in reference to the separate orders of the English 
But the man who had falsely charged Capt. Marryatt with; monarchy. On his own principles, then, the same incite- 


and original remark, that “human nature is the same every | separately, individuals can only surpass their equals “ in 


insulting Mr. Clay at his own table ‘‘ was walking arm in| ments to detraction that operate on this country, exist 
arm with the men, dancing and flirting with the women there, strengthened by that superadded feeling of envy and 
just as before, although his slander and the refutation of it| malevolence, which lurks in the bosom of all societies, 
were both well known,” while, “in England had a person | where exclusive privileges are conferred on a favored class 
been guilty of a deliberate and odious lie,” he would have |as a matter of hereditary right, and not as the reward of 
been scouted from society, his best friends would have cut | merit. 

him.” Credat Judeus Apella. Perhaps Capt. Marryatt’s | 


When our author stigmatizes the American people with 
defamer was believed to have erred in his statement from 


falsehood and slander, as national characteristics, an ac- 
misapprehension, and not from design; but even were it 


otherwise, does that prove that the convicted liar is univer- 
sally countenanced in America? Because this man did not 


|cusation so serious should be substantiated by something 
more satisfactory and conclusive than a few scattered in- 
stances of such vices, or by speculative reasonings. It 
Jose caste in a small circle in Louisville, is it to be inferred 


should be sustained by proof commensurate to the extent 
that the people inall partsof the United States are equally 


of the imputation; and the only proof of that character, 
insensible to the infamy of falsehood? To flatter John | adduced by our author, is the alleged licentiousness of 
Bull’s self-love with the idea that he is more strict and jour newspaper press. We will candidly confess, that the 
scrupulous in his morals than brother Jonathan, may suit | public journals of this country are generally too much ad- 
Capt. Maryatt’s interest, and secure a liberal patronage for | dicted to virulent personalities, to the frequent suppression, 
his work, but English literature teems with evidences of! and sometimes to the wilful violation of truth. But we 
the fallacy of such an assertion. shall contend that this depraved condition of the press is 
Our author has one sovereign solution for every supposed not the legitimate fruit of our institutions as contrasted 
indication of moral and political degeneracy among us,—in 


with those of a limited monarchy like England: and, fur- 
the tendencies of republican institutions. To his distorted 


thermore, that it is neither fair nor logical to argue from the 
optics and morbid imagination this demon appears every | prevalence of such abuses that the mass of our people are 
where, like the spectre which haunted the retirement of | infected with the spirit of detraction, or that mendacity is 
Count D’Olivarez. He fancies democracy, as he sneer- | a prominent trait in our national character. 
ingly calls our government, a political upas, which poisons | Wherever the people are split into parties, whether in a 
the moral atmosphere, and that truth, with every other vir- 


| monarchy or republic, and the press is not fettered by the 
tue, has expired beneath its baleful exhalations. In his 


most arbitrary restrictions, an engine so potent to control 
speculations, he takes no account of the rapid growth of| public opinion will inevitably be seized on by the candi- 
wealth, population and luxury in this country, nor of the | dates for power ; and, to subserve their purposes, it will be 
debasing effects on national character, which such causes | converted into a pander to political prejudices, a vehicle 
uniformly produce. His reasoning in the case before us is | for the indulgence of private animosities. Even good men, 
briefly this ; that, in a democracy, a man can rise above | when thoroughly possessed with the maddening spirit of 
his fellows only in wealth and character, and his object 
can be effected as well by pulling down his competitors, as 
by climbing up through the force of his own merit. Hence, 
he says, the rabid thirst for defamation in this country. In 
England, on the contrary, if Capt. Marryatt is to be be- 
lieved, ‘though many will and may attempt to rise above 


faction, lose all candor and moderation, and listen with 
complacency, if not with approbation, to the most fero- 
| cious and bitter denunciations of their opponents. Design- 
|ing knaves and aspiring politicians will always be found 
ready, for their own profit or advancement, to feed these 
}unhallowed passions—to fan the flame of discontent—to 
their situation, each one knows, in consequence of the | exasperate the rancor of adverse parties. 


From this pol- 
subordination of classes, the place where he stands, and 


|luted fountain have flowed those waters of bitterness, that 
the majority are content with their position.” In confirma-| fill the channels of political discussion in America and 
tion of this notable theory, he quotes a remark of M. Toc- | Britain, transforming the wholesome nutriment of the pub- 
queville, that “ there exists in the human heart a depraved | lie mind into a deadly poison. Hence fraud, delusion and 
taste for equality, which impels the weak to attempt to | calumny have been reduced, in those countries, to a sys- 
lower the powerful to their own level, and induces men to|tem. Hence the fierceness of invective, the audacity of 
prefer equality in slavery to inequality in freedom.” Now, | misrepresentation, which disgrace the struggle of parties 
if this humiliating view of human nature has any founda- | where the press is untrammelled. These are dreadful evils, 
tion in truth, is it not obvious, that the principle indicated | and must, sooner or later, disturb the peace, and pervert 
by M. Tocqueville, applies with greater force to a commu-|the moral sense of any community. It may be said, that 
nity divided into distinct orders, than to one which recog- the licentiousness of the press is restrained in England 
nizes the doctrine of political equality ? Will not the “de-| by the terrors of a state prosecution ; but this applies only 
praved taste for equality,” even when unaccompanied by a| to public officers, and experience has demonstrated that 
sense of oppression and injustice, engender a feeling of | such a device offers but a feeble and inadequate check to 
envy in the inferior classes of England towards the no-| the fury of party spirit, and the impulses of private revenge. 
bility and gentry, and instigate them to pull down “the | In other respects, the laws of England and America afford 
powerful to their own level, in character at least, if not in| the same remedies and the same measure of redress to the 
political privileges?” And is not such a principle now ac-| injured parties. In the present imperfect, unregenerate 
tually at work in that country? The rancorous feelings | state of human nature, the only effectual corrective to the 
exhibited by the operatives and laborers of Britain towards | licentiousness of the press is to subject it to the control 
their employers, can be referred only to the operation of | and supervision of the government ; an expedient in per- 
this eause, or to what our author would be reluctant to| fect unison with our author’s sentiments, since, both in pa- 
acknowledge, a bitter consciousness of unredressed, and | litics and religion, he deems it unsafe to confide the privi- 


accumulated wrongs. Furthermore, in each class taken lege of private judgment to the swinish multitude. But 
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who does not see that the remedy is infinitely more dange- | severe imputat:ons on all the distinguished members of the 
rous than the mischiefs to be eradicated? Who does not | tory party, and even royalty itself suffered under the edge 
perceive, that, when the press is silenced, or speaks only | of his unsparing satire. Blackwood’s magazine, the taste 
the dictates of authority, you commit the duty of enlighten- | and talent of whose literary contributions are indisputable, 
ing the public mind to those whose interest is deception ; 


is signalized by a rabid and infuriate party zeal, and de- 
who will assuredly use their power to screen theirown de-| nounces, in the most scurrilous language, the whigs and 
linquencies from exposure and punishment, and to annihi- | their abettors, as alike destitute of principle, character and 
late every thing like efficient responsibility in public offi-| talent. In the year 1815, the Beacon in Edinburgh, and 
cers? The press has been justly denominated the palla- its successor in Glasgow, attained an infamous preéminence 
dium of human liberty ; the sentinel to warn us of the en-| in slander and ribaldry. It was in those journals that Sir 


1 


croachments,—to proclaim the corruptions of power. To) Alexander Boswell, a conspicuous tory, and son of the 


subject this great organ of light and knowledge to the mi-| noted biographer of Johnson, published a series of anony- 


nions of authority, whose usurpations it is its chief func-| mous libels, replete with the vilest and most offensive re- 


tion to expose, would be to seal up the warder’s eyes—to flections upon a gentleman of unblemished fame, hia rela- 
consign the lamb to the tender mercies of the wolf. Quis| tive; and with whom he remained on terms of courteous 
custodiet illos custodes ? It is an immutable law, ordained Ly | intercourse, while he continued to launch those poisoned 
the Supreme Ruler of the Universe, that the benefits of all | and insidious arrows at his unconscious victim. The for- 
human institutions should be countervailed by some con-| feiture of his life, in a subsequent conflict with his injured 
comitant inconvenience. Legislation is, therefore, a choice | opponent, was but a just retribution for conduct, marked by 
of evils; and it is the part of wisdom to select those means | such circumstances of duplicity and dishonor. What then 
in which the balance of advantages predominates. ‘To; must be the newspaper press of a country, whose litera- 
sever the liberty of the press from its Jicentiousness, is an | ture is debased hy the most envenomed slander and the 
experiment that defies the skill of political dissection ; and | coarsest personal abuse? Even the sanctity of female cha- 
the attempt would be as fatal as to cut off the pound of} racter has been violated, by the indiscriminate rage for 


4 


flesh which the vindictive avarice of the Jew exacted from | offensive personalities, which is the opprobrium of the Bri- 
the Venetian merchant. We must, then, take this invalua-| tish press, though Capt. Marryatt and his compatriots ven- 
ble institution just as it is, with all its faults and imperfec- | ture to hold it up as a model, while rebuking us for simila 
tions, nor, by grasping at incompatible objects, impotently | transgressions. That delightful writer, Miss Edgeworth, 
strive to reverse the decrees of Heaven. 

But let us see whether, on a fair comparison, the Ameri- 
can press 1S, In truth, as our author insinuates, so much 


was not long since unfeelingly reproached with callous 
indifference to the memory of her mother, by an English 
publication; and the beautiful, the talented Mrs. Norton, 
has been pursued by the purveyors of scandal for the 
Britain. Weare not conversant with the newspaper press | newspapers, with a rancor of detraction, which has proved 


more depraved, unscrupulous and defamatory, than that of 


of that country, but we take it for granted, that, in point of | fatal both to her reputation and domestic peace. In the 
dignity and decorum, it must be far inferior to the avowed | close of Capt. Marryatt’s own work, we find another in- 
productions of its distinguished men, because its conduc-| stance of the indifference with which remarks and reflee- 


tors, having far less moral and literary reputation to lose, | tions, injurious to a private individual, are given to the 


have not the same motives to restrain them. If we can} public in England. It seems, (for we have not seen it) 


show, therefore, that men of high standing and acknow-| that an article in the Edinburgh Review has handled the 
ledged genius, attached to every political party-in Britain, | first series of our author’s Diary with some severity. In 


have published works, as replete with violent invective 


commenting on that article, our author assumes, without 
against public men, with as envenomed assaults upon private | any proof except what he calls internal evidence, that the 
character, as any that can be produced on this side the} review in question was the production of Miss Martineau, 
Atlantic, are we not warranted in the conclusion, that the | and proceeds, with his usual politeness and self-compla- 
political journals of that country are still more deeply im-| cency, to stigmatize the conductors of that celebrated pe- 
bued with this reckless disregard of decenvy and morals? | riodical with falsehood and dishonesty ; closing his vitupe- 
More than half a century ago, when the subjects of debate | rations with some ridiculous gossip picked up in Boston, 
between contending factions were trifling and insignificant, | and repeated for the purpose of exposing his supposed re- 
compared to those vital and all-absorbing questions which| viewer to derision and contempt. Now, as the gallant 
now agitate the British community to its lowest depths, 
the English press was distinguished for the ferocity of its 
attacks on private reputation, and the unmeasured severity 


captain belongs to the irritabile genus, it was, perhaps, natu- 


ral that he should be a little restive under this critical cas- 


tigation ; but we ask was it generous, dignified or manly 
with which it denounced public men and measures. For | to drag the name of a respectable female before the public, 
venomous satire and savage personality, which spared nei-| and make it the mark of his ribald insinuations ? This ar- 
ther the errors of the statesman nor the infirmities of the| ray of instances to exemplify the licentiousness of the 
individual, Junius and his contemporaries have scarcely a| British press, cited from memory alone, without reference 
parallel in the annals of defamation. During a series of| to books, might be indefinitely extended, were we disposed 
years, Dr. Wolcott derived a handsome subsistence from/to incur the labor of investigation. Sufficient evidence, 
his poetical lampoons; nor was sex or rank or the sanc-| however, has been accumulated to establish the proposi- 
tuary of private life secure from the shafts of his coarse | tion, that, in all the attributes of scandal and detraction, 
and malignant abuse. The Rolliad and the Anti-Jacobin, | the English journals claim precedence over our own, 
written by the first men in England, contain the most cut- 


Let 
Capt. Marryatt, then, apply his inference against American 
veracity, founded on the licentiousness of our press, to 
pearance of sportive humor, whose brilliancy only gave | his own country, and he will discover that the argument, 
point to its malevolence. Cobbett, that general and un-| if worth any thing, holds with accumulated force. 


ting imputations on private character, veiled under an ap- 
I 


Our 
scrupulous libeller, continued for thirty years to launch, | author is not the first engineer that has been “ hoisted by his 


through the pages of his Register, the most brutal and ca-| own petard ;” nor the first sportsman, who, in his eagerness 
lumnious charges against every man who had provoked his|to wound the quarry, has been hurt by the recoil of his 
enmity, either in public or private life. The caustic effu-| own weapon. 

sions of Mr. T. Moore, embellished as they are with the} Capt. Marryatt’s charge of ingratitude to public men is 
keenest wit, are yet fraught with the most scandalous and levelled indiscriminately at all republics; and his only 
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proof to give color to the reproach in our case is, that some 
American, as a salvo to our national vanity, accounted to 
him for the loss of the Chesapeake frigate during the last 
war, by ascribing it to the intoxication of Capt. Lawrence ; 
an imputation which he pronounces utterly false and gra- 
tuitous. We might give him credit for his promptitude in 
vindicating the memory of a gallant officer, did we not 
suspect that his principal object was to enhance the lustre 
of the British victory. It was our fortune to be a resident 
of Capt. Lawrence’s native State at the time of that disas- 
trous battle, and we well remember that the intelligence 
was received with an universal sentiment of admiration of 
his gallantry, and regret for his untimely death. We never 
heard it insinuated then, or since, that his defeat was at- 
tributable to misconduct or intemperance. It was known 
that he fought under great disadvantages, nor did his coun- 
trymen deem it any stain on his escutcheon that he had 
been vanquished bya brave and skilful foe. The charge of 
ingratitude in republics has been so often repeated by the 
partisans of monarchy and aristocracy, that it has almost 
grown into a maxim. It has passed current with men who 
are content to take up opinions on authority, without the 
labor of investigation; but, if the records of history be 
consulted, it were easy to show that it is a vice by no 
means peculiar to republics. The opprobrium of neglect- 
ing, and sometimes persecuting faithful public servants, 
attaches to every form of government, and to none more 
frequently than to those where authority is wielded by one 


man or a privileged few. So far as the United States are | 


concerned, there is little room for the imputation. All who 
partook in our revolutionary struggle, have received the 
most signal marks of public respect and bounty, and we 
have at all times been prompt to lavish honors and rewards 
on those who have served us, in peace or war. 

The national arrogance and self-conceit of the Ameri- 
cans, and their excessive sensitiveness to any reflection 


on our character end institutions, form another subject of | 


copious animadversion to our author; though candor almost 
extorts the confession from him, that these traits, so far as 
they exist among us, are derived from our British ancestry. 


We shall not deny that among the ignorant classes in this | 
country, there prevails a disposition to overrate our power, | 


character and institutions, and to disparage the pretensions 
of other nations. ‘This temper, we imagine, is character- 
istic of the corresponding classes in every region of the 
world, and more especially of the descendants of the 


Anvlo-Saxon race. It ill becomes a citizen of England, | 


the proudest and most arrogant country on the globe, to 
take offence at the display of kindred attributes in other 


nations. But, says our ingenious author, with his usual | 


sagacity in discerning some deep motive of policy for 
every accidental appearance that he witnessed in this coun- 
try, these feelings are carried to such an extreme by the 
Americans, that, for that reason, “they acquit murderers, 
hush up suicides and cases of crim. con., or any other of- 
fence which may reflect upon their asserted morality.” In- 
deed! We should have thought that our national honor and 
morality were deeply interested in the punishment of mur- 
der, as the only effectual means for its suppression, As 


to hushing up suicides and cases of crim. con., it is the | 


first time we ever heard it insinuated, that there was any 
disposition to conceal such transactions ; nor can we con- 
ceive how circumstances of such unfrequent occurrence 
could possibly affect our “asserted morality.” On the 
contrary, indeed, the gossiping and scandal-mongering tribe 
in this country, as elsewhere, take peculiar delight in pro- 
claiming these affairs to the world. Because these dis- 
graceful or tragical occurrences are not chronicled in onr 
gazettes, as is done in England, our author would fain im- 
ply that we desired to bury them in oblivion. 

That the Americans are absurdly irascible, when galled 


[ApRIL, 


| by the reflections of foreigners, is probably true; but, on the 
jother hand, it should be remembered that the illiberal pre- 
| jadions and contracted views of these book-making tourists, 
| who, with the most limited opportunities of observation, 
| undertake to pronounce unqualified sentence of condemna- 
| tion on us, furnish some reasonable ground of complaint. 
| That a calm, sensible and gentlemanly delineation of 
| American character and institutions, though abounding in 
| Opinions to which we do not subscribe, and by no means 
| flattering to our self-love, would not be offensive to us, is 
|evinced by the favorable reception given by our reading 
| public to the sketches and remarks of Mr. Murray and M. 
Tocqueville. But, in truth, this irritable temperament and 


|impatience of vensure are another inheritance from our 
| English forefathers. When, some years since, Prince 
|Puckler Muskau made the tour of England, and gave to 
the world the result of his observations on English life and 
manners, John Bull was wrought into a perfect phrensy of 
| wrath, when he discovered that this German interloper had 
| dared to question his infallibility. The poor prince was 
| forthwith immolated by the rabble of the daily press, and 
| drawn, quartered and dissected, secundum artem, by the re- 
views. We may say to our author, in the language of Pe- 
truchio, 


’A has a little gall’d us, we confess; 
And, as the jest did glance away from us, 
Tis ten to one it maim’d himself outright. 


With this illustrious example before us, we shall surely 
be pardoned a little fretfulness, under the impertinence and 
ribaldry of those foreign adventurers, who turn their wan- 
| derings among us to “commodity,” by the manufacture of 
sundry volumes of flimsy sophistry and wretched misrep- 
resentation. If we recollect aright, Prince Puckler Mus- 
| kau, among other strictures not very palatable to the En- 
'glish, remarked, that avarice and dishonesty were their 
most striking characteristics. It appears, therefore, that 
Capt. Marryatt, unconscious of the beam in his own eye, 


has undertaken to lecture us on our covetousness and want 


of principle, insisting that the peculiar prevalence of such 
| Vices in this country is the consequence of that root of all 
evil, our republican institutions. 

In the introduction to the first series of his Diary, page 13, 


|. ” 


| our author says, that, in America, we have “no honors, no 
| incitements to noble deeds ;” that wealth is our only means 
|of distinction, and “consequently, wealth has become the 
great spring of action.” His meaning is obvious. Stars, 
| garters, ribbons, titles of nobility are, in his opinion, the 
|only worthy incentives of ambition; and we have none of 
these. But what are these baubles worth, except as an evi- 
dence of merit? And are they uniformly conferred on the 
deserving? Is there no favoritism in England in the distri- 
bution of these vaunted distinctions? And, after all, are 
not the offices derived from the unbought suffrages of our 


fellow-citizens, the spontaneous applauses of admiring mil- 
lions, a more unerring criterion of true worth, a nobler ob- 
| ject of ambition to a rational mind, than those high-sound- 
ing titles, bestowed frequently by the caprice or the par 
| tiality of sovereigns upon some favored courtier? Could 
any titular distinction add to the true glory of Washington, 


‘or compare in simple grandeur with those dignities which 
| he received from the voluntary confidence of a free people ? 
| The same road to real honor, to imperishable renown, pur- 
| sued by Washington, is open to every American; the road 
of courage, virtue and patriotism. In England, talent is 
often consigned to hopeless obscurity : ‘‘ cabin’d, eribb’d, 
| confined” by those magic lines, which the genius of aristo- 
|eracy has drawn around it; while here every impediment 
‘to the display of intellectual preéminence is removed, and 
| the humblest individual, who feels within him the stirrings 
of the mens divinior, kuows that the Temple of Fame is 
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placed within the reach of his honorable ambition. The 
learned professions, the various departments of the public 
service, offer to men of capacity not only opportunities of | 
usefulness, but of earning honors and rewards, commensv- | 
rate to their fair and reasonable pretensions. 


Surely then, 
it cannot be affirmed with truth, that “‘ wealth is the only 
distinction in our Republic.” 


There are vast numbers in America, we admit, too much 
engrossed in the pursuit of gain; and, doubtless, the greedy 
desire of acquisition betrays some into practices repugnant 
to the principles of justice and fair dealing. But is not 
this the case in every commercial country ” Is it not as true 
in Britain, as in America, that to the great mass of the peo- 
ple wealth is the only attainable distinction? What stimu- 
lates the stock-jobber, the merchant, the shop-keeper of 
London, the manufacturer of Birmingham or Manchester, | 
the farmer of Devon or Berkshire, to ceaseless activity ? 
Why do Baring and Rothschild, with wealth enough to pur- 
chase half Europe, continue to pile Pelion on Ossa? Un- 


questionably, these men, who, to use the pompous phrase- 
ology of Dr. Johnson, are not content with “ the potenti- 
ality of wealth beyond the dreams of avarice,” must be | 
devout worshippersof Mammon. The spirit of the British | 
government indeed is like that of its people—essentially 
commercial and grasping. 


It subjugates distant millions, 
not for the sake of power and dominion, but as a great mer- 
eantile speculation. It seizes every desert coast; every | 
distant island; every “ point and coign of vantage” in the 
wide ocean, which presents a commodious position for the | 
prosecution of its commercial adventures. 


The sovereign 
of the Celestial Empire is made to tremble in his capital, 
because he has dared to arrest the illicit trade of its sub- 
jects in his extended dominions. 


From Cape Horn to| 
Oonolaski; from Persia to the pole ; through the burning 
climates of Africa; through “realms untravelled by the 
sun,” its bold navigators and indefatigable agents are seen 
negotiating the extension of its trade, and opening new 
channels for its enterprize. 


Whence all this toil, and vigi- | 
lance, and diplomatic manceuvring? to increase the profits 
of England; to swell its already overgrown wealth. What 
but the insatiable cupidity of the people has impressed this | 
reaching, monopolizing character on the government ? 
But let us scrutinize, for a moment, the political insti- | 
tutions of England, so much idolized by Capt. Marryatt, and | 
see whether they have not some peculiar tendencies to fos- | 
ter a rapacious appetite for money. The law of primoge- | 
niture, contrived solely for the benefit of aristocracy, an- 
nually throws upon society thousands, disinherited and | 
destitute, accustomed from childhood to all “the means 
and appliances” of wealth, and, from their habits, totally 
incapable of struggling with the privations and difficulties 
of indigence. From the nature of things, such men become 
venal and importunate supplicants for governmental patron- 
age, or are driven into a pursuit of riches, keen and insa- 
tiable, in proportion to the strength of their artificial wants 
and necessities. The mercenary spirit said to be so rife | 
in America, must therefore, if there be truth in the con- | 
clusions of Capt. Marryatt’s philosophy, be still more pre- 
valentin Britain; and thus the observations of the German 
prince, so much derided, receive unexpected confirmation 
from the reasoning of the work before us. Furthermore, 
we beg our author to remember, that all the speculations 
and inferences, deduced by him from the postulate of our 
national cupidity, recoil with added force upon his own | 
country, and he, surely, will not complain, that we “ com- 
mend the ingredients of his poisoned chalice to his I 
| 

| 

| 





lips.” Our author quotes Scripture to show the corrupting 
effect of excessive covetousness upon the human heart, 
(an effect acknowledged hy the concurrent testimony of 
both pagan and christian in all ages of the world;) and, in | 
imitation of his devout example, we will suggest a short 


inordinate devotion to the acquisition of riches. 
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text from St. Matthew, which we commend to his especial 
meditation. Our Saviour declares, that “a rich man shall 
hard!y enterthe kingdom of heaven,” and that “‘ it is easier 
for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, than for a 
rich man to enter the kingdom of God.” If this be true, 
what becomes of the vaunted piety and morality of the En- 
glish aristocracy, those “lilies of the field, who toil not, 
neither do they spin,” and yet whose immense possessions 
and magnificent establishments rival ‘* Solomon in all his 
glory?” Before we dismiss this branch of our author’s im- 
peachment of American character, we cannot forbear to 
animadvert on that wild spirit of speculation, which has 
prevailed for some years inthe United States, and which 
certainly gives some plausibility to the charge on us of an 


This 


| Spirit is the offspring, not of our institutions, but of pecu- 


liar circumstances, and is as unfriendly to habits of regular 
and patient industry as it is to good morals. But a better 
era we trust is approaching, when the ebullition produced 
by this temporary excitement will subside, and men will be 
content to resume the path of honest toil and gradual accu- 
mulation. All nations have been occasionally fascinated 
by those golden illusions of sudden wealth, with which the 
spirit of speculation lures its votaries into the most vi- 
sionary enterprizes ; and as these paroxysms, after a brief 
interval of infatuation, have passed off in other countries 
without producing durable mischief, so may we hope that 
America will speedily cast aside this folly, and press for- 
ward with renewed energy in the career of rea] improve- 
ment and solid prosperity. 


It has, heretofore, been received almost as an axiom by 


moral and political philosophers, that the middle class in 
| 


every community, being equally removed from the tempta- 
tions of poverty and the allurements of great opulence, is 
uniformly the most virtuous. Our author has the hardi- 
hood to controvert this doctrine, and maintains (second 
series, page 150,) that “in England there is more morality 
among the lower class than the middling, and still more in 


the higher than the lower.” We deem it unnecessary 


dispute a point, in which he differs from so many wise 
| - 
|'men; but, if his theory be correct, and virtue, 


as all must 
admit, be the true basis of republican institutions, whence 
the danger so much magnified by Capt. Marryatt and his 
party, of admitting the lower class to a share of political 
power? Admit our author’s premises; concede that the 


middling class is too depraved, and the lower too ignorant 


|to be trusted with power, and it follows that all authority 


should be vested in the virtuous nobility ; a consummation 
which would be the beau-ideal of our auihor’s scheme of a 
government, where the few will think for the many. We 
suspect, indeed, that the praise so charily bestowed by 
Capt. Marryatt on the moral worth of the multitude, is only 
a pretext to exalt still higher the virtues of the privileged 
orders. It isa proposition verified by both theory and ex- 
perience, that the possession of hereditary wealth and 
power tends to produce a peculiar class of vices, nourished 
by the absence of usefal occupation and the adulation of 
dependants. Hence the proverbial profligacy of kings; 
and, reasoning from the nature of man, the same causes 
must contaminate the morals of an hereditary aristocracy. 
That there are many persons of eminent worth and excel- 
lence among the ancient nobility and gentry of England, 
we have no doubt; but it is nevertheless true, that some of 
their brightest ornaments are the parvenus ; the men, who 
have forced their way to rank and distinction by the mo- 
mentum of their virtues and talents. 


Our author has paid a just tribute tothe worth and refine- 


| ment of our ladies ; yet, such is his eagerness to disparage 


American morals, that even on this subject his remarks are 
frequently inconsistent and illiberal. As a general truth 
he acknowledges that “by the morals of the women you 
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can judge of the morals of a country ;” yet he avers, that | 
* America is an exception.” (Second series, Pp 104.) Is 
it credible, that in a community debased by vulgarity, ava- 
rice, dishonesty, falsehood, and every species of vice, the 

women should have remained pure and uncorrupt? And 

yet our author would have the world believe, that such an 

anomaly in the philosophy of human nature exists in this | 
country. Such a state of things is a moral impossibility ; 
and this conspicuous and indisputable fact of itself fur- 
nishes a conclusive refutation of his elaborate tirade against 
American character. The universal deference to females, 
characteristic of our manners, extorts our author’s reluc- 
tant commendation ; yet, to qualify his praise, he alleges, 

that “it is a species of homage which is paying no compli- | 
ment to their good sense ;” “that it is an attempt to make 
fools of them,” while, by his own admission, “ it is a flat- 
tery paid to the whole sex, given to all, and received asa 
matter of course by all.” (Second series, p. 101.) How a| 
courtesy, incorporated by universal usage into our code of | 
politeness, should be “ treating women as if they were not 

rational and immortal beings,” and should be calculated, or | 


designed ‘to make fools of them ;” or how a horde of semi- 


barbarians and sharpers, such as the Americans are de- 
scribed to be in this work, should be distinguished for their | 


observance and respect towards the softer sex, are problems 
which we leave it to our author, in the plenitude of his in- 
genuity, to resolve, 


When we consider the scope and tendency of his subse- | 
quent remarks, we are at a loss to comprehend what our 
author means by his assertion (second series, p. 100,) that 
‘women have not that influence here, which they ought to 
possess.” He has the good sense to ridicule Miss Marti- | 
neau’s complaint, that our institutions have not clothed 
them with political power and privileges ; he confesses that 
they are treated with uniform deference before, and indul- | 


gent kindness after marriage ; that they are subjected to no 
tyranny or constraint in matters of conscience ; and that 
their moral purity is guarded with the most scrupulous care 


in conversation. What more would he require? In his cur- | 
sory view of our domestic habits and relations, was it pos- | 
sible for him to ascertain what influence women exercise in | 
the circle of home, their appropriate sphere and peculiar | 
province? How far their husbands are guided by their coun- | 
sels in the management of their affairs? What support and | 
consolation they minister to their families in the hour of mis- 
fortune ? The eulogy he pronounces upon them at the ex- | 
pense of the o:her sex, is proof that their moral training is 
not neglected; that their minds are diligently cultivated 
and improved. Surely such pains would not be bestowed | 
upon their education, by a community incapable of appre-| 
ciating their value, and unwilling to concede to them their 
just position in society. That Capt. Marryatt was ap- 
prized of the remarkable ascendency of women among us 
in manners and morals, is evident from his expressed be- | 
lief that the ferocious practices of the south-western states | 
might be reformed, were the ladies to refuse their counte- | 
nance to duellists and assassins. 

The habits of inordinate thrift and industry, which he | 
observed in the cities, our author, with his usual accuracy, | 
supposes to be general in the United States; and hence, | 
he infers that men, absorbed in their affairs, bestow but a 
small share of their society upon their wives. Now we| 
would ask, whether the men of business in England, who 
constitute such a large part of the population, have much | 


leisure for domestic recreation ? 


Whether those immense 
multitudes embarked in the pursuits of commerce and | 
manufactures, and doomed by their necessities to incessant | 
toil, are not debarred by the engrossing nature of their oc- | 
cupations from constant intercourse with their families 
We have, it is true, no menof great hereditary fortune, se- | 
cured against the inroads of waste and extravagance by a 


rigid entail. The majority are compelled to seek in some 
profitable employment a provision for their household: yet 
the American citizen enjoys those moments of delightful 
companionship in the domestic circle, which he snatches 
from the turmoil of business, with as keen a relish as the 
proudest noble who reposes indolently in his splendid sa- 
loons, entrenched in all the forms of pomp and ceremony. 

Our author asserts, as confidently as if he had spent his 
whole life in America, that our marriages are generally the 
offspring of “ prudence, rather than love.” The truth of 
such a proposition could only be verified by years of close 
and patient observation ; and yet a mere casual visitant to 
our shores, who, in his brief sojourn, could have seen only 
a few scattered points on the surface of our society, under- 


takes to pronounce ex cathedra on the subject. In hazard- 


ing this remark, however, he encountered no great risk of 


error; Since, we doubt not, he might have aflirmed, with 
equal truth and propriety, that the bulk of marriages through- 
out the world are dictated by motives of interest and con- 
venience, rather than by any romantic feeling of affection 
between the parties. Thatthe United States can furnish 
their full proportion of love-matches is a fair deduction 


| from the admission of Capt. Marryatt, that the Americans 


are a highly imaginative people; for it is in such tempera- 


| ments that ardent attachments between the sexes are most 


readily awakened. 

Our author seldom deals in panegyric in his remarks on 
this country ; and even when he does, his praise is grudg- 
ingly bestowed, and often neutralized by some concomitant 
aspersion. He expresses the highest admiration of our 
ladies; and yet he charges them (second series, p. 105,) 
‘‘with a remarkable apathy to the sufferings of others, an 
indifference to loss of life, and a fondness for politics.” 
How are such odious traits as these to be reconciled with 
the high and estimable qualities, which he elsewhere allows 
them to possess ? A woman without sympathy is a monster, 
a libel on her sex. Such, we boldly affirm, is not the gene- 
ral character of American ladies; nor are they usually ad- 
dicted to an unfeminine interference with the exciting sub- 
ject of politics. Judging from our own immediate expe- 


rience, we should have been disposed to pronounce a more 


| decided negative on this last imputation, had we not seen, 


with feelings of regret and mortification, that, in some 
quarters of the Union, females had been impelled by a wild 
spirit of fanaticism to divest themselves of their native 


| delicacy and modesty, and to mingle in the debates and pe- 
| titions on the agitating question of slavery; a question 
| which, considered in all its bearings and adjuncts, is the 


least fit for them to handle. We are still satisfied that the 
more respectable portion of the sex, even in the region 
where these discreditable scenes have been enacted, have 
beheld such proceedings with shame and disgust, and would 
blush at the idea of participating in them. 

We concur most heartily with our author in condemning 
the false delicacy and ridiculous prudery of some of our 
females; but we are far from admitting that such disgust- 
ing affectation is common among the sex in this country, or 
that it is, in truth, a folly of exclusively Trans-Atlantic 
growth. Without troubling ourselves with an extended re- 
search into so small a matter, we need go no further than 


‘our author's quotation from Lady Blessington, to show that 


such pretended sticklers for extreme purity and decency are 


'notunknownin England. Ina tolerably wide acquaintance 


with society, it has never been our fortune to meet witha 
lady, whose sensitive modesty was offended by the use of 
that old-fashioned word leg ; nor have we ever heard, that, 
in polite circles anywhere in the United States, such an 


expression has been condemned as contraband. Our only 


| complaint against our author in this matter is, that he has 


grounded a general censure upon our females on a few par- 


ticular cases of this absurd squeamishness; a fallacy, 
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which might easily be turned against his own countrywo- 
men. As well might he allege, that the practice of barter- 
ing bonnets in public was prevalent among American ladies, 
because, on one occasion, he witnessed such a transaction 
between two females, whose claim to rank as ladies might 
from his report of their conversation, well be doubted. 

One would suppose, that our author claimed a monopoly 
in slander, from the indignant terms in which he repels the 
gratuitous charge of intemperance made by Miss Martineau 
against our females, while, in the same chapter, he does not 
scruple to insinuate a crime of much darker dye. “The 
Americans,” he says, “‘ are content if appearances be kept 
up, whether m morality or religion; but should an exposure 
take place, show no mercy to the offender.” (Second series, 
page 116.) ‘ Hence,” he adds, “ fewer illegitimate children 
are born in this country than in England,” because, we sup- 
pose he means, our vicious females, from the fear of public 
disgrace, suppress the evidences of their shame. Does he 
mean to say, that this unnatural offence is common in this 
country ? Will he assert, that all our professions of respect 
for morality and religion are superficial and insincere ? 
The very extravagance of his accusations reveals the ma- 
lignity in which they originated. The passages we have 
just quoted, disclose, however, this striking discrepancy 
between English and American morals : that in this coun- 
try the sense of shame among females is more acute, and 
the consequences of a discovery to the offender against 
virtue far more formidable, than im England. Now we 
think that the inference, deducible from these facts, must 
be level to the meanest apprehension, namely: that the 
standard of morals is highestin America. From the want 
ef refinement in the infancy of states, and from the preva- 
Jence of corruption and licentiousness in their decline, fe- 
male irregularitres excite no shamé in the delinquent, be- 
eause they involve no infamy. It is precisely at that inter- 
meditate period, when the advance of civilization has puri- 
fied the moral sense of a mation, and before the increase of 
population, wealth and Juxury have debauched its virtue, 
that the disgrace of such offences is greatest, and the fear 
of public exposure most vehement. 

Upon the whole, the coincidence between some of our 
author’s remarks and those of Prince Puckler Muskau on 
English women is so remarkable, that they look very much 
as if they had been extracted from the same common-place- 
book. To show the singular resemblance between these 
two authors in accuracy, and the faculty of generalization, 
we will close our review of this part of Capt. Marryatt’s 
Diary, by quoting a sentence from the Prince. 

“The English, (says Prince Puckler Muskau,) like true 
“Turks, keep the intellect of their wives and daughters in 
‘“‘as narrow bounds as possible, with a view of securing 
‘their absolute and exclusive property in them as much as 
** possible ; and in general their success is perfect.” 

The drift of Capt. Marryatt, in his remarks on our reli- 
gious societies, is evidently, to demonstrate the evils of our 
voluntary system, as contrasted with an established church. 

His fundamental propositions are contained in the follow- 
ing passage. (First series, 2d. vol., page 124.) 

‘‘And yet it would appear as if it never were intended 
‘that the mass should think for themselves, as every thing 
‘* goes on so quietly when other people think for them, and 
“every thing goes so wrong when they do think for them- 
“‘selves: in the first instance, where a portion of the peo- 
‘‘ le think for the mass, all are of one opinion; whereas, 
‘in the second, they divide and split into so many mole- 
‘‘culus, that they resemble the globules of water when ex- 
“panded by heat, and like them are in a state of restless- 
“ness and excitement.” 
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Now we understand from all this, that he distinctly de- 
nies the expediency of allowing the right of private judg- 
ment in matters of religion, and for the more effectual pre- 
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servation of heresy and schism, affirms, that the few should 
think for the many. These are the very arguments of the 
Catholics in defence of the supremacy and infallibility of 
their church, and by which, in the days of persecution, they 
justified the punishment of dissenters. The very founda- 
tion and first principle of Protestantism, was the right of 
every man (a right denied by the Romanists,) to search and 
interpret the Scriptures by the light of his own understand- 
ing, with such aid as he might choose to invoke ; and, if 
Luther and Calvin had not been manfully sustained in the 
assertion of that sacred and important principle, the refor- 
mation would have been stifled in its cradle. The Catho- 
lies insisted, then, that such a doctrine must practically 
eventuate in an indefinite multiplication of sects, and that 
in this conflict of discordant opinions, religion itself must 
be overthrown and trampled under foot. At the present 
day, that proud, intolerant church, holding fast to our au- 
thor’s favorite dogma, still continues “one, and indivisible,” 
while it points triumphantly to the growing distractions of 
the Protestants as a striking fulfilment of its original pre- 
dictions. If the doctrine, that the few should think for the 
many, in matters of religion, is ust and rational in the pre- 
sent advanced state of knowledge, it was emphatically so in 
the sixteenth century ; and, instead of being applauded as 
the undaunted vindicator of true religion against the cor- 
ruptions and devices of men, Luther was, in fact, guilty of 
rank and criminal rebellion against the authority of a 
church, whose decrees he was bound to receive as the ora- 
cles of truth. In this view, the Church of England, and all 
other protestant persuasions, are off-shoots from the same 
pernicious root; and it is incumbent on the reformers, 
falsely so called, to renew their allegiance to the Pope—to 
return to the fold, from which they have so widely strayed 
in pursuit of strange gods. We had heard it intimated by 
the enemies of the English church, that there was a strong 
party lurking in its bosom, who held opinions papistical in 
their spirit and tendency ; and to confirm the tale, here is 
one of its most orthodox and strenuous supporters, who 
avows doctrines not unworthy of Ignatius Loyola himself. 
If Capt. Marryatt gives a fair exposition of the principles 
on which a religious establishment is defended by the En- 
glish people, their church must soon be assimilated in doc- 
trine, if it be not practically reunited to the Church of 
Rome. 

To the mind of our author, accustomed, doubtless, like 
Capt. Dalgetty, to refer all questions of conscience and be- 
lief to the ship’s chaplain, this idea, that the few should 
think for the many in religion, may not appear so monstrous ; 
but to our simple apprehension it is pregnant with the most 
absurd and pernicious consequences. If the interests of 
religion, the harmony and repose of society make it indis- 
pensable, as our author seems to imagine, to impose fetters 
on the human mind, what is to be done, if some refractory 
individuals not included among the favored few, refuse to 
surrender the privilege of thought, and obstinately persist 
in forming and propagating their own independent opinions ? 
Is an act injurious to religion, and fatal to the public peace, 
to be tolerated? Are those who offend against such vital 
interests, to be exempted from punishment? If these con- 
tumacious thinkers are allowed to pass unmolested, to dis- 
seminate their crude conceptions of religion with impunity, 
your whole scheme for securing uniformity of doctrine and 
the tranquillity of the body politic, is overthrown and set at 
naught. Are not the reasons for invoking the aid of the 
civil magistrate to suppress religions malcontents just as 
cogent upon our author’s principles, as for the punishment 
of insurrection and rebellion? It is evident, therefore, that 
this famous Catholicon for curing the ills of heresy and 
schism, and preserving the peace of society leads, by fair, 
logical deduction, to constraint and persecution. And to 
such odious measures, we doubt not, its advocates would 
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readily resort, were they not condemned by the concurrent 


nee is more expensive. Be it so. We do not think it 
voice of enlightened men. 


worth while to test the accuracy of his calculations. We 

But other difficulties, not easily solved, are to be adjusted | hold that the indefeasible right to embrace snch belief as 
before this antiquated and exploded doctrine of our author’s | our deliberate judgment approves in matters of religion, 
ean be reduced to practice. Let the acquiescence of the | necessarily implies the privilege of selecting our own tea- 
ignorant multitude be secured by force or delusion ; still the | chers, andof fixing according to our own sense of justice, 
question recurs, who are to be the favored few, to whom the | the measure of their compensation. An establishment ne- 
luxury of ratiocination is to be conceded? Is it to be the |cessarily compels multitudes to expend their substance in 
whole priesthood, the hierarchy, or the head of the church? | the support of men, whose character they do not respect, 
The clergy and elders, answers the Calvinist ; the bishops | and in the propagation of opinions repugnant to their con- 
and deacons, says the Episcopalian; the Pope, exclaims 
the Catholics. Who is to determine between these con- 
flicting claims? [s it to be settled by usurpation, or consent ? 
If by the latter, who are to be parties to the compact? Are 
laymen to be admitted to the council? Or are they to be | 


sciences and understandings. ‘This is an infraction of na- 
tural right and justice, scarcely less enormous than the ab- 


judgment. 

We will not waste time in investigating the accuracy of 
forbidden the exercise of their reason, under the penalty |the facts, or the weight of the authorities, which Capt. 
of excommunication and difranchisement? But if uni- Marryatt has so industriously collected to demonstrate the 
formity of belief be, in truth, so essential to the interests of | evils of our voluntary system. Many of his statements 
religion and civil society, the object can be effectually ac- | are, we doubt not, erroneous ; but, admitting that there are 
complished, only, by sulmitting the whole subject to the | abuses and inconveniences arising from that system, as 
regulation of a single mind. Otherwise dissent will spring | there must be from every human institution, still the true 
up, and your whole superstructure of orthodoxy be shaken | question is, whether the evils of an establishment are not 
to its foundations. ‘Thus in whatever direction you trace | much greater. An alliance between church and state is 
the logical consequences of Capt. Marryatt’s doctrine, oe attended with exorbitant expense, and has a 


| 
| 
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es and wicked attempt to control the exercise of private 
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terminates necessarily in pure unadulterated Catholicism. | manifest tendency to produce hypocrisy and corruption in 
The Chureb of England exhibits, no doubt, in the esti-| the clergy. When clergymen are placed above the censure 
mation of our author, the perfect model of an establish- | of their congregations, and have received their appoint- 
ment, and consists of that golden number, neither more nor | ments as a matter of favor from some great lord, or as a po- 
less, which is alone competent to adjust with infallible cor- | litical job, you take away from them some of the strongest 
rectness, every point of religious belief. But has that | incentives to diligence in the performance of their pastoral 
church been more successful than the voluntary system, in | functions, to purity of life and earnestness of devotion, 
| Priests are but men; and when preferment is oftener the 

reward of adulation than piety ; when they occupy a posi- 
lieve by a most zealous partizan of the church as by law | tion beyond the reach of public opinion, many will become 
established, we have read a schedule of the religious de- 


oting religious harmony and counteracting the multi- 
promoting religious harmony and count ting tl It 
plication of sects? In Espriella’s letters, written we be- 


indolent, careless, loose and dissipated in their habits—a 
nominations in Britain, and the catalogue fully equalled, in | disgrace and a reproach to their sacred calling. The hope 
extravagance of tenets, and in multitude, the list so tri-|of obtaining a profitable office in the church will induce 
umphantly exhibited by Capt. Marryatt, of our different | thousands, as a matter of worldly prudence, to make an 
persuasions. Even inthe bosom of the Church of England | outward profession of its doctrines, when they are wholly 
itself, we understand, there are several parties widely sepa- | destitute of religion; and the great will look to its rich pre- 
rated from each other in their construction of its creed, in | ferments as a provision for their children, without regarding 
their principles and practices. Here then is pregnant proof,|the just claims of true piety and an unblemished life. 
that an establishment is no antidote to religious dissensions. | Hence, hypocrisy and corruption will usurp all the offices 
If it be urged, that this portentous brood of schismatics is |of the church. Is this a fancy picture? Is not its fidelity 
not the legitimate offspring of the church, but of the Bri-| verified by the history of all establishments? When the 
tish acts of toleration, then the advocates of religious uni-| clergy become hypocritical and profligate; when too, you 
formity must, in accordance with their principles, denounce | present them in the odious character of tax-gatherers, the 
toleration as an evil. at war with sound policy and true re-| laity, ceasing to respect them, will lose all reverence for 
ligion. When the human mind shall be brought to acknow- | religion. That the church ministry of England have not 
ledge, or submit to such monstrous propositions as these, it | been wholly contaminated by the operation of these cau- 
will have receded more than a century and a half in the | ses; that it can furnish many shining examples of active 
career of improvement, and, by this unnatural retrogre®sion, | zeal and sincere devotion, is plainly attributable to emula- 
will restore to their former authority the exploded doctrines | tion with the dissenters, and the fear, that if the people be 
of Sir Robert Filmer, and the execrable maxims of the | alienated from the church, the establishment will be over- 
Stuarts. thrown. Furthermore, there will be a constant disposition 
to increase the emoluments of the clergy, and particularly 
direction of the clergy, is liable to other insuperable objec-|in the higher dignities of the church, so Jong as powerful 
tions. Is there no danger, that they will substitute the in- | and influential men covet those emoluments for their friends 
ventions of man for the Oracles of Inspiration? Have they | and relatives; and hence the enormous expense of an es- 
no interest in misinterpreting the Scriptures? When our |tablishment. In the voluntary system, the dependance of 
minds become the passive instruments of their will, will | the minister on his congregation ensures purity of life, at- 
they not mould and train them to suit their own purposes | tention to his duties, and every adequate qualification. The 
of avarice and ambition? This is no idle apprehension. It| wholesome operation of this responsibility has formed for 
is a well-grounded fear, sanctioned by all history and ex-|us a clergy, whose worth and diligence even Capt. Marryatt 
perience. Let us remember the enormous fabric of fraud, | is compelled to eulogize. When it is considered how all- 
usurpation and imposture, reared by the Church of Rome | important the character of the clergy is to the success of 
on this assumption that the few should think for the many, 
and take warning by the lesson. 


But this idea of submitting our religious opinions to the 





any scheme for the advancement of religion, we think it 
must be obvious, which of these two plans is best calceula- 
Capt. Marryatt supposes that our objections to an estab- | ted to effect that object. 

lishment in this country, are founded on the taxation which 
it involves; and he labors to prove that the voluntary sys- 





The small number of communicants in our various pro- 
testant denominations,.constituting something less than a 
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seventh of the entire population of the United States, is a 
subject of sneering remark to our author; but let him re- 
member, that none are enrolled as members of the church, 
except those whose life and conversation give evidence of 
their sincerity. In England it is different; and the num- 
bers of the establishment are swelled by thousands, who, 





without a spark of real piety, are impelled to its support by 
motives of policy, or the tyranny of custom. 


Let us not | 
be misunderstood. 


We doubt not, that there are many | 
members of the Church of England, whose devotion is sin- 
cere, and whose character corresponds to their professions. 
We will not go through the voluminous strictures of our 
author on the state of religion in this country, and the pro- 
vision made by us for religious accommodation and instruc- 
tion. His inquiries and observations were obviously con- 
fined, in a great measure, to the cities, and a few of the 
northern states ; and what he assumes on these subjects in 
relation to other districts of the union, is founded on vague 
report. He is therefore not a qualified witness ; and we do 
not feel it incumbent on us to contradict his statements, in 





detail. We were utterly astonished at one of his asser- 
tions, that there is no religious accommodation provided for 
the poor in this country ; an assertion which we pronounce 
false generally, and particularly. In dismissing this subject, 
we shall briefly affirm, in spite of Capt. Marryatt’s illiberal 
insinuations, that for decorum, moral purity, zeal and sin- 
cerity, the religious denominations of this country will 
compare advantageously with any in the world. 

There is more accuracy in Capt. Marryatt’s view of our 
societies and associations, than is usually displayed in his 
observations on this country. The fanatical spirit, so busy 
among us, availing itself of the advantages of concerted 
action, and the esprit du corps produced by these associa- 
tions, has engaged in the most extravagant designs, and 
threatens, by its excesses, to disturb the peace of the com- 
munity. Schemes, in themselves harmless and visionary, 
become dangerous when pushed to extremes, and parties, 
the most insignificant, assume a formidable aspect, when 
embodied in clubs, and pursuing their objects with the zeal 
and energy characteristic of such combinations. The ele- 
ments of discontent and innovation, when scattered over 
the community, are powerless for mischief; but when con- 
densed into masses, a heat and agitation is excited, which 
is sure to terminate in an explosion. The discovery of 
this new and tremendous power in politics, was reserved 
for modern times ; and it was with this engine, apparently 
so contemptible, that the revolutionists of France, like 
David with his sling, subverted, and levelled to its founda- 
tions, one of the most ancient despotisms of Europe. Its 
movements have been felt in all the countries of Christen- 
dom, and seldom have its operations been more bold, or 
its aspect more appalling, than under the boasted govern- 
ment of England. This mighty agent, therefore, is not, as 
our author supposes, the offspring of republican institu- 
tions ; and, indeed, it is less to be dreaded there than else- 
where, because the superfluous energies which it generates, 
escape, with comparative safety, through the ballot-box, and 
the press. Under stronger governments, it is repressed 
by the application of physical power, and, fermenting in the 
secret depths of society, acquires an expansive force, 
which must ultimately prove irresistible. Let the rulers 
of Europe beware ; for they have no magic seal to confine 
this restless spirit, and it will one day burst its prison, 
darkening the land, like the fabulous genii, with its gigan- 
tic shadow. ‘The future changes to be wrought in the face 
and frame of human society by its agency, would be a sub- 
ject of curious speculation ; but our limited space admon- 





ishes us to shun the inquiry, and to resume the analysis of 
our author’s work. j 

It is not true, as Capt. Marryatt alleges, (1st series, 2nd 
yol,, page 162,) that “‘all these societies and associations 
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connect themselves directly with politics.” Few, as yet, 
have attempted to meddle with the legislation and govern- 
ment of the country, the bulk of them being organized real- 
ly, as well as ostensibly, for benevolent purposes. There 
is certainly a morbid disposition to multipiy societies 
among us, and to embrace within their operation matters, 
which were far better left to the silent influences of public 
opinion, and the moral sense of individuals. We can per- 
ceive no benefit that will accrue from such institutions as 


i the “the New York Female Moral Reform Society,” and we 


heartily concur with our author in condemning the disgusting 
and nauseous measures, which that society employs in the 
prosecution of its objects. Yet, surely, our author is not 
warranted in deducing conclusions unfavorable to our mo- 
rals, from that solitary fact. Because a few wrong-headed 
enthusiasts in the city of New York, and a small district 
adjoining, have publicly united for the avowed suppression 
of practices, which should not be named to “ ears polite,” 
Capt. Marryatt infers most logically, that such practices 
prevail to an unusual extent throughout the United States. 
How often must we repeat that New York and our other 
cities are not America? If we mistake not, there is a “ so- 
ciety for the suppression of vice” in the city of London, 
whose name denotes a still more comprehensive warfare 
against moral delinquency. Whatthen? Is London, there- 
fore, more depraved than other cities of like magnitude 
and antiquity ? In his account of the legislation of Massa- 
chusetts on the subject of temperance, our author exhibits 
another singular specimen of his candor and logic, worthy of 
due commemoration. ‘“ That state,” he says, (Ist series, 
2nd vol., p 169,) ‘is divided into two parties, the topers and 
tetotallers ; and if the topers should be victorious, it will be 
satisfactorily proved that, in the very enlightened moral 
state of Massachusetts, the pattern of the Union, there 
are more intemperate than sober men.” A judicious infe- 
rence truly! Does not every body know, that there are 
thousands, of unquestionable sobriety, opposed on princi. 
ple {0 temperance societies, and to such enactments as the 
fifteen-gallon-law of Massachusetts? What value, then, 
should be attached to the statements of a man, whose rea- 
soning is so loose and inconclusive. 

In his rage against republican institutions, our author 
omits no opportunity to decry American morals, and, with 
lynx-eyed malignity, seizes on every circumstance, which 
might give a specious color to his indiscriminate denuncia- 
tions. He asserts, (lst series, 2nd vol., page 175,) that 
“the very first object of the Americans, after a law has 
been passed, is to find out how they can evade it.” Ina 
general sense, we unhesitatingly, controvert the justice of 
this imputation ; and furthermore insist, that even if well- 
founded, Capt. Marryatt with his opportunities, could not 
have verified its truth. A few seattered instances, picked 
up at random, or culled carefully for the purpose, will not 
excuse a writer, in foro conscientia, for propounding a grave 
charge impeaching the character of a wnole community. 
That persons, addicted to the commission of an offence 
prohibited by any law, should strive to elude its penal pro- 
visions, is, perhaps, natural enough, however indefensible 
on the score of morals; but this is just as true in other 
countries as itis in America. It is in the nature of man. 
All the cases of evasion, cited by Capt. Marryatt, suppo- 
sing them to be faithfully reported, are susceptible of this 
explanation. Resolved to distort every thing into matter 
of crimination, he shuts his eyes to this charitable con- 
struction of the facts, and confounds the habitual violators 
of law with those, from whom all law derives its authority 
and its support. The majority rules in this country, and 
yet he pretends, that this same majority, the source from 
which all legislation emanates, has thrown aside every 
legal restraint, and is rushing madly into anarchy. So 
contradictory and self-destructive are our author's state- 
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ments. It is acommon artifice with him to hint myste- 
riously at facts in reserve, which he is unwilling, or is 
bound not to reveal. ‘* He could an he would;” if it was 
proper ; if honor did not forbid, &c.,—insinuations where 
more 1s meant than meets the eye. This is the worst, and 
most mischievous species of slander; because it presents 
nothing tangible to refute or disprove. He can have no- 
thing behind worse than he has written, and, having made 
such opprobrious charges, it was incumbent on him to pro- 
duce all his proofs. 

In commenting on our jurisprudence, he pays a handsome 
compliment to our lawyers, and to some of our judges, and 
makes some sound reflections on the tenure of the judicial 
office. The election of judges for short terms is, certainly, 
an injudicious arrangement; as, by making them depen- 
dant on popular favor, it tends to warp the independent 
and impartial administration of justice. But such is not 
the system of the federal government, nor of some of the 
states ; and experience, it is to be hoped, will speedily 
satisfy those, who have adopted it, of its inexpediency. It 
may be, that, in some parts of the United States, criminal 
justice is not as rigidly administered as the interest of the 
community demands. Capt. Marryatt accounts for this 
partial relaxation of the laws “by the difliculty of finding 
an honest jury—a fact generally acknowledged ;” (1st se- 
ries, 2nd vol., page 179,) and adduces, as evidence of this 
dishonesty, the acquittal of two murderers in New York, 
whose guilt was clearly established. On the authority of 
the men through whose agency the douceur was administer- 
ed, our author asserts, that one of these acquittals was pro- 
cured by direct bribery. It is to be regretted, that Capt. 
Marryatt did not mention the names of his informants. 
Men, who were base enough to commit such an act, and 
shameless enough to ayow it, should be held up to public 
scorn and reprobation. These facts by no means impeach 
the general integrity of our juries, nor are we among those 
who “acknowledge” the truth of such an imputation. Ju 
ries have been bribed elsewhere ; criminals, in other coun- 
tries, have escaped the punishment due to their offences, 
through the ignorance, incapacity, or neglect of those, who 
were charged with the administration of justice. The re- 
Juctance of our juries to convict in penal prosecutions, par- 
ticularly in cases affecting the life of the accused, arises 
generally from ignorance; an erroneous construction of 
the facts; and an imaginary disproportion between the 
punishment and the offence. The operation of this last 
motive is not confined to American juries ; for it has been 
frequently urged by the able and enlightened men, who 
have advocated for years past, the reformation of the crimi- 
nal code of England, that, such was the severity of its 
punishments, that juries refused to convict on the clearest 
evidence. To correct the operation of these disturbing in- 
fluences on the course of strict justice, it is indispensable 
that our system of jury trial should be remodelled ; and we 
trust that the attention of our wise men will be speedily 
directed to the accomplishment of this essential reform. 

To prove that the rights of person are not sufficiently 
protected in this country, Capt. Marryatt asserts as an un- 
doubted fact, (1st series, 2nd vol., p. 189,) that “ fifty nine 
assassinations were committed at Augusta in Georgia, in 
open day, without any notice being taken of them by the 
authorities.” In no part of the United States, however 
turbulent the population, have we ever heard of such a 
total prostration of all law; and, when we consider the 
extravagance of the statement, and its entire repugnance 
to all we know or have understood, we must be permitted 
to question its authenticity, or to suppose, that some wag 
has practised on the credulity of our traveller, by palming 
upon him this monstrous fiction. 

The account given by our author of the origin of what 
is called Lynch law, is, we believe, in the main correct. 
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In a new country the arm of justice is often feeble, and the 
scattered settlements have frequently no other effectual 
resource to protect themselves against the outrages and 
depredations of unprincipled marauders, but some system 
of summary punishment, established by consent, and in- 
flicted on the authority, and under the superintendence of 
the most respectable inhabitants. But this power, assumed 
from necessity, was exercised with deliberation, and sel- 
dém abused in those primitive times. It was, indeed, a 
very different thing in its mode of action and its results, 
from those popular outbreaks, which occasionally aver 
throw the authority of law, and trample on the securities 
of pexson and property in populous communities. But 
whatever palliation the circumstances of the country might 
have afforded for this practice on its first introduction, 
there is nothing in our present condition, which warrants 
these extreme measures; and it behooves every good citizen 
to resist such irregular acts of violence, as dangerous in- 
fractions of human rights, and a stain on our national cha- 
racter. Cases of Lynch law still occur, occasionally, ia 
the border states ; but it is to be hoped that, as the wil- 
derness is subdued, and socicty assumes a settled and 
reguiar form, those young and growing communities will 
gradually discard this relic of a ruder age. 

Travellers have always claimed the privilege of dealing 
in marvels, and our author seems determined that none of 
the franchises of his craft shall become obsolete from de- 
suetude. Having already discoursed 


Of antres vast, and deserts idle, 
| Rough-quarries, rocks, and hills, whose heads touch heav’n, 





he thinks it expedient to interweave into the fabric of his 
work something of the strange and terrible—to tell to his 
wondering countrymen of 


The Anthropophagi, and men, whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders. 


It was on this principle, we presume, that he has insert- 
ed the adventures of Mike Fink, and the history of the 
noted John Murel, and his confederates in crime. In 
giving these disgusting and horrible details to his readers, 
he surely does not mean to insinuate, that such atrocities 
are frequent, even in the region of bowie-knives and street 
rencontres. Were it possible to lift the veil which hides 
the machinations of wickedness in London, scenes and 
horrors would be revealed, not less repugnant to humanity, 
than those which that execrable miscreant, Murel, is said 
to have imparted, with such callous indifference, to his 
treacherous companion. In cold-blooded and ‘deliberate 
cruelty, Thirtell is scarcely surpassed by the trans-Atlantic 
bandit, and nothing can be more detestable than the practice 
of Burking—a crime so unprecedented, that the annals of 
human depravity could not furnish a name for it. But how 
ungenerous would it be considered by our author, were we 
to pronounce a general censure on the moral character of 
Edingburgh or London, because those capitals were unhap- 
pily infested with such a horde of bloody and remorseless 
villains. 

We are far from attempting to extenuate the sanguinary 
outrages that disgrace the south-western states, or the cul- 
pable apathy, with which the friends of peace and order, 
(for we know there are many such in that region,) permit 
such enormities to pass unpunished. It is time that those 
who have preperty, reputation, and some respect for the 
guarantees of the social compact, should rouse from their 
lethargy, and wipe off this stigma from the character of 


that rising country. Legislation is impotent to restrain, 
as long as men are permitted with impunity to set at naught 
the sanctions of all law, human and divine. A determina- 
tion by all the well-disposed part of the community to up- 
hold the administration of justice at all hazards, and rigid- 
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ly to enforce the penalties denounced against offenders by 
existing laws, will, at once, put a stop to these atrocities, 
and restore the reign of good order. The very excess of 
the evil is, we believe, working its own cure, and the ap- 
proach of anarchy has awakened all reflecting men in that 
country to the necessity of applying vigorous and effective 
remedies to a disease, which threatens the very existence 
of the body politic. A great and beneficial change, we are 
assured is at hand, and indeed has already commenced, 
which will rescue that fertile land from the dominion of 
those bold and reckless adventurers, by whom its destinies 
have been heretofore directed. It must not be supposed 
that the population of the south-western states is composed 
Such 
an impression would certainly be made on the reader of 
Capt. Marryatt’s Diary; but nothing can be farther from 
the truth. The great bulk of the emigrants to that dis- 
trict of the Union, are men of substance and standing from 


altogether of aset of lawless and ferocious ruffians. 
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| treme with the intemperate zeal of new converts, upbraid 
| . 

'us, because we have not imitated her rash and premature 
| efforts, for the extirpation of negro slavery. 


We say negro 
slavery, because with all her clamorous abhorrence of that 
 jantinution, it will appear that slavery is still tolerated, if 
| not authorized, in some of the dominions of Britain. Yet, 
lon this subject, all parties, in that country, seem to have 
been wrought into a fever of fanatical excitement, and, while 
| they withhold relief, or render tardy and reluctant justice 
lto the suffering millions who groan under the abuses of 
their own sway, are perpetually taunting us with the appa- 





lrent inconsistency between our domestic slavery, and our 
|cardinal principle of the natural equality of man. From 
|the bitterness of sarcasm, and vehemence of exaggeration, 
| with which her travellers and political writers enlarge on 
|this theme, one would imagine that England had always 
| been, and was now, the champion of human rights through- 
out the world; that African bondage in this country, was 


| 
the Atlantic States, who, from their education and habits, uniformly marked by the most atrocious and unexampled 
are averse to disorder and violence, and who escape the | circumstances of cruelty ; and that no difficulties obstruct- 
attention of the superficial observer, because they are | ed the removal of an institution, interwoven with the very 
quietly engaged in the management of their estates. A | frame of society, and involving such great and complicated 
set of resolute and desperate men, whose hardihood, enter- | interests. It is an undoubted fact, admitted by our author, 
prize and capacity have thrust them into the van of society, | that every exertion was made by the colonists, before the 
and enabled them to seize on all its honors and rewards, | revolution, to prevent the introduction of slavery into Ame- 
are, in truth, the authors of all the tumult and bloodshed, rica, and it was literally forced upon them by the overruling 
} 





the accounts of which fill the columns of the press in that 
quarter. 

On the subject of duelling, our author has recorded some 
errors of fact and reasoning, which we shall briefly notice. 
Duels at sight, and street rencontres seldom occur in Vir- 


: ; 
ginia, and when they do, are always made the subject of | 


prosecution. In Kentucky, we believe, such affairs hap- 


: : ; tle 
pen occasionally, though as society advances in population 


and wealth, they are becoming more rare. Capt. Marryatt 
remarks, (Ist series, vol. 1, p. 171,) “that duelling always 
has been, and always will be one of the evils of democracy,” 
and that “for one American who would prevent a duel, 
there are ten who would urge the parties onto the conflict.” 
We would require no more striking example of the rash- 
ness and futility of our author’s general conclusions, than 
is supplied by the passages just cited. What estimate 
should be put on the accuracy of such a writer, when it is 
notorious that duels are almost unknown north of the Ohio 
and the Chesapeake, and are very rare in Maryland, Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina? Our author is very much scan- 
dalized at the public honors paid to the remains of Mr. 
Cilley, a member of Congress, who fell in aduel. If we 
mistake not, the ceremonial, witnessed by him on that oc- 


casion, is observed in the interment of all members of 


Congress, who die at Washington, and was, therefore, not 
designed as a peculiartribute to the memory of Mr. Cilley. 
All our author’s humane and sagacious reflections on the 
immorality of a nation’s testifying such unprecedented 
respect for a man, “‘ who was a murderer in his heart,” are, 
then, a mere fanfaronade—a very superfluous display of 
sentimental indignation. 

On the subject of slavery, we must do our author the 
justice to say, that he does not seem so much blinded by 
fanatical prejudices, as the majority of his countrymen who 
have visited America. He has not forgotten what we know 
on the authority of distinguished English writers, that 
“ England, beyond all other nations, has most extensively 
pursued, and most solemnly authorised the slave trade ;” 
and, consequently, has most largely contributed to the pro- 
pagation of slavery. Though it is notorious, that this infant 
country took the most active and vigorous measures for the 
suppression of that disgraceful trade, years before the En- 
glish acts of abolition received the sanction of parliament, 
yet Englishmen seem disposed to arrogate the exclusive 
merit of the prohibition, and, rushing iato the opposite ex- 


authority and selfish policy of the mother country. It 
equally indisputable, that, as soon as we had thrown off the 
yoke of British supremacy, the slave trade was forthwith 
abolished by Virginia, and all the states northof her; that, 
from the third Congress until this time, our federal legisla- 
ture has evinced its abhorrence of this detestable traffic, 
by a series of the severest enactments; and that the im- 
portation of slaves was prohibited throughout the United 
States by law, four years before the vaunted abolition of 
England was enforced. 

But, says Capt. Marryatt, echoing the cuckoo-song of the 
English abolitionists, “there was nothing to prevent im- 
‘“‘mediate manumission at the time of the acknowledg 
“ment of our independence by Great Britain. We. pro- 
“nounced in our Declaration, that all men were equal, and 
*‘ yet in the face of this declaration and our solemn invoca- 
“tion to the Deity, the negroes in their fetters pleaded to us 
“in vain.” (First series, second vol., page 101.) The prin- 
ciple, asserted by us, was that all men are by nature free 
and equal; nor do we suppose, that any, but a disciple of 
Sir Robert Filmer, would dispute the abstract truth of the 
proposition. 


is 








| 


In that sense, it must command the assent of 
the most Ligotted conservative ; and, if the bare recognition 
of such a doctrine, as our author contends, imposes the duty 





of pursuing it to its extreme results, in the constitution of 
society, how will he defend the institution of privileged 
orders ; the limitation of the right of suffrage ; and the per- 
| mission of domestic slavery in British India, and at the 
Cape of Good Hope? These political abuses and arrange- 


ments, sanctioned as they are by the constitution and poli- 
cy of Britain, not to mention many others, are unques- 
tionably as gross a departure from the principle in question, 
as the toleration of African bondage in America. But, our 
author will say, theory must yield to considerations of 
policy, and expediency to the modifications demanded by 





| under all circumstances without defeating the main design 


| 


the good of society ; and no maxim can be adhered to 


of the social compact—the safety and happiness of its 
members. True! And we ask whether, in the inception 
of our government, there were no considerations of policy, 
| expediency and safety, to forbid the application of the doc- 
|trine of human equality to our African population? to 
deter the American people from turning loose in the bosom 
of thei 


training ; from exposing themselves to the hazard of a con- 


r society adegraded class, without education or moral 
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flict between two races, distinguished by the indelible 
mark of color, and mutually inflamed by the bitterest pre- 
judices of caste? Wherever, from the paucity of the slave 
population, no danger was incurred by the adoption of such 
measures, provision was made for immediate, or gradual | tained here by deliberate design; and he produces a pas- 
emancipation. Slavery was retained only in those states, | sage from the original draft of the Declaration of Indepen- 
where this unfortunate race bore a large proportion to the | dence, which was afterwards stricken out, he supposes, be- 


whites, and where, consequently, the experiment of manu-| cause its spirit and sentiments were incompatible with that 
mission would have been perilous. Our author himself | 


that Providence, in its own good time, and by its own be- 

neficent arrangements, will provide for the decision of a 

question, which baffles the short sighted sagacity of man. 
The institution of slavery, our author affirms, was re- 





predetermined purpose. We have no doubt it was intended 
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seems to have been sensible of the difliculties of any scheme | 


of abolition, unaccompanied by a provision for the deporta- 
tion of the negroes. Speaking of the probability of a ser- 
vile insurrection, he says: (first series, second vol., page 
117,) “ the intervention of a foreign power might bring it to 
“‘ pass; but it is to be hoped that England, at all events, 
** will never be the party to foment a servile war. 


“ particeps criminis, and should have been in as great difficulty 
‘as the Americans now are, had we had the negro population on 
“ our own soil and not on distant islands, which could be legisla- 
“ted for without affecting the condition of the mother country.” 

The fanatical philanthropist of England could, indeed, 
Jay claim to no extraordinary merit, when, at the distance 
of three thousand miles, and without any sacrifice or dan- 
ger on his part, he wrested from the West-Indian planter, 
by an act of arbitrary legislation, the slave property, ac- 
quired under the sanction of English laws, and, by the 
same stroke, destroyed the value of land, and every other 
possession in that quarter of the British dominions. In 
his misguided zeal for the cause of humanity, he thinks 
nothing of the invasion of the right of property ; nothing 
of the exile, misery and destitution, to which he has doom- 
ed the unfortunate colonist ; nor does he perceive that it is 
the incumbent force of the British government alone, which 
prevents the repetition of the horrors of St. Domingo. The 
compensation provided for by the English legislature, was 
but a poor atonement for this enormous spoliation, and the 
other injuries and losses, which have been its necessary 
result. Letthe capitalists and the aristocracy of Britain 
beware, lest the chartists and radicals should profit by this 
lesson, and, under pretexts equally specious, should one 
day strip them of theif honors and possessions. Yet this 
act of emancipation, so clamorously demanded by the abo- 
lition party in that country, was delayed for many years, 
by the difficulties, which environed the subject. On the 
same principle it is, we presume, that the English govern- 
ment has permitted thousands to remain in bondage at Cape 
Town, and in the adjoining country ; that domestic slavery 
is undisturbed in the provinces of British India, and its 
continuance secured by the obligation of treaties. With 
what face then can an Englishman reproach us with having 
violated our principles ir the retention of slavery, when he 
falls so far short of his own? 

We do not enter here into the consideration of the moral 
and political influences of slavery ; not because we shrink 
from the discussion, but simply because, in the limited 
space assigned us, we cannot give it that full and thorough 
examination which its importance demands. We believe, 
with many others, that the effect of this institution, on the 
habits and character of the master, and on the genius of the 
government, have been greatly misconceived by those who 
maintain the expediency of abolition. We believe, too, that 
the slave enjoys, generally, as much freedom as he is quali- 
fied to exercise with discretion ; and that to release him 
from his bonds, in his present degraded and demoralized 


Let us | 
“not forget that for more than two centuries we have been | 





to leave this subject, where it ought to be left, to the deci- 
sion of the slave-owners themselves. As to the suppressed 
in it inconsistent with the policy 
the rights of the master, so far as 
slavery actually existed, to remain undisturbed, It charges, 
in strong language, the encouragement of the African slave- 
trade, the introduction of negroes among us against our 


passage, we see nothing 
and justice of permitting 


consent, and the attempt to excite them to insurrection, as 
grievances, which justified our revolt against the authority 
of the British crown. We concur perfectly in these senti- 
ments, nor can we perceive wherefore they should have 
been expunged fiom the celebrated manifesto, which an- 
nounced to the world our reasons for abjuring allegiance to 
the mother country. The act of making war on an unof- 
fending people for the mercenary purposes of slave traffic, 
is one thing: the toleration of slavery, where it already 
prevails, is another and very different thing. The first is a 
crime of the blackest dye, perpetrated with circumstances 
of cruelty and horror, at which humanity shudders: the 
last is the mere sanction of an institution actually existing, 
which cannot be abolished without invading the principle of 
private property, and endangering the peace and safety of 
the community. . 

In his description of the condition and treatment of our 
slaves, our author exhibits a greater apppearance of candor 
than his wont, and indeed much more than the majority of 
his countrymen. Though he has fallen into some inaccu- 
racies, we do not deem them of sufficient importance to re- 
quire a detailed refutation. That planters have sometimes 
sold, or permitted to be sold, their illicit offspring by their 
own slaves, is a melancholy and disgraceful truth. The 
guilt of such men is aggravated by the fact, that there is no 
obstacle to their emancipating the fruit of these degrading 
amours ; but, after all, is this much more criminal, than the 
conduct of the debauchees, in all countries, who, without re- 
morse, leave their illegitimate children to the tender mer- 
cies of chance? Such unnatural acts, when they do hap- 
pen, we are sure, are always strongly condemned by the 
moral sense of the great bulk of the slave-holders. We 
have reason to believe, that our author’s representation of 
the severities, to which the negroes of the south-west are 
subjected, is greatly exaggerated. If we are rightly in- 
formed, their general treatment in that quarter, with occa- 
sional exceptions, is indulgent and humane ; though the 
discipline is, certainly, stricter than in the Atlantic states. 
Capt. Marryatt vindicates Virginia and the other eastern 
slave states from the gratuitous aspersion of Mr. O’Con- 
nell, that they rear slaves, like cattle, for market ; and ac- 
knowledges, that there is a general repugnance among pro- 
prietors to selling their negroes in the south-west, which 
nothing but their own necessities or the misconduct of the 
slaves can overcome. The testimony of such an unwilling 
and prejudiced witness, will, we trust, put the slander of 
the great agitator at rest forever. 

The evil consequences resulting to the slaves from the 
movements of that pestilent society, the abolitionists, and 


condition, would involve the infliction of unmixed, unmiti-| the dangers which hang over the Union from the agitation 
gated evil upon him, no less than on the community at large. | of the slavery question, are correctly depicted by our au- 
It is, principally, in an economical point of view, that slavery | thor. He is the first foreigner who seems to have fully 
operates to the prejudice of the southern and south-western | comprehended, that the federal government has no power 


states. How this subject is ultimately to be disposed of,| over the subject of emancipation, and that it falls exclu- 
remains hidden in the mists of futurity ; byt we doubt not, sively within the spheye of state authority. It would be 
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well if some of our own citizens, who so obstinately persist | Rights, namely: that “all men having sufficient evidence 
in intermeddling with the domestic matters of the south, 


were as thoroughly impressed with this important distine- 
tion. In resisting the discussion of slavery, the southern 


|of permanent common interest with, and attachment to the 
'community, should have the right of suffrage,” and no other. 
| A just and pradent application of this principle would place 
people are actuated, not so much by a dread of calm, dis-| the power of the government in the hands of the honest, in- 
passionate inquiry, as by a belief that those who urge it, | dependent and virtuous portion of the people, sufficiently 
usurp a right of interference in their municipal concerns, un- | numerous to sympathize with all, and too upright and intel- 
authorized by the constitution. They do not impeach the | ligent to be overawed, cajoled, or corrupted. 

privilege of private judgment in the matter; nor would they! The mischief arising from the extreme multiplication of 
refuse to listen, at a proper time and place, to those who! popular elections, is another point, in which we think our 
appeal, in good faith, to their consciences and understand- | author’s observations are sustained by both theory and ex- 
ings. But when the subject is evidently broached for pur-| perience. To call men frequently from their reguiar oceu- 
poses of agitation; when a formidable and widespread | pations to public meetings ; to expose them too often to the 
conspiracy is actually on foot to assail their dearest rights | excitements, corrupting influences, and allurements to dis- 
and interests ; when the agents of mischief are covertly la- sipation presented at elections, is calculated to vitiate their 
boring to exasperate the passions of the slaves, and to ex- | moral sense, and debase their habits. The efficient re- 
cite them to insurrection by the secret dissemination of in- | sponsibility of all public officers, mediately, or immediately, 
flammatory prints and pamphlets, the southern planters 
might well be excused for over-sensifiveness on this vital 
question ; and for repelling sometimes, with indiscreet as- | 
perity and violence, the approaches of those self-consti- 
tuted censors, who volunteer to instruct them on their mo- 
ral duties and obligations. We sincerely hope, that the is- 


'to the people, is a fundamental principle, which we would 
by no means relinquish; but, in our view, all the purposes 
of popular representation would be secured, by confiding 
| and leaving all other appointments to their representatives. 

It is a remark of M. Tocqueville, quoted by our author, 
sue of these unwarrantable proceedings may not prove dis- | that there is a want of manly independence generally among 
astrous to all parties; and we trust, that the honest, pa-| our public men in the expression of their opinions. There 
triotie and intelligent among our northern brethren, will | is some truth, we fear, in this observation, and, for aught we 
zealousy coéperate with us in stifling this meddling and | know, it may be equally just in other countries. In monar- 


the choice of the legislature and executive to the people, 


pestilential spirit of fanaticism. 

The hypothesis of Dr. Channing, that the seizure of 
Texas was the result of a general and preconcerted design 
in the southern and south-western states, founded on po- 
litical motives, is readily embraced by our author, as it 
chimes in with his idea of our ambitious and grasping dispo- 
sition. This supposition of the Doctor’s is, we believe, 
wholly unfounded, and is another evidence of the propen- 


sity of the human mind to build up general theories upon a 


narrow basis of fact. A conspiracy, hatched among a set 


of land speculators and daring adventurers intent only on | 


gain, is imputed to the whole southern country upon no 
better evidence than a few newspaper paragraphs. The 
government, we acknowledge, was culpably remiss in not 
using more vigorous and effective measures to restrain this 
irruption into the territories of a nation, with which we 
were at peace; but we are satisfied, that neither the people 
of the United States, or of the South, collectively, counte- 
nanced the design, nor had any share in its contrivance. If 
those open preparations for this expedition were made, 
which Dr. Channing speaks of, it was certainly not in the 
Atlantic states. These proceedings, if at all, must have 
occurred in that portion of the United States, bordering on 
the Mississippi ; and we frankly admit the supineness of 
the executive department in not putting a stop to them. 

We approach now that portion of Capt. Marryatt’s work, 
in which he discusses the character and principles of our 
government ; and it is here that the political object of this 
publication is fully developed. Amidst an incoherent mass 
of crude speculation, there are, occasionally interspersed; a 
few sound and judicious remarks—for some of which he is 
indebted to the sagacity of M. Tocqueville. We believe, 
that, in many parts of the United States, the democratic 
principle has been carried to excess in the extension of the 
right of suffrage, whereby a class of men, the least merito- 
rious in the community, have acquired an undue predomi- 
nance in public affairs. The consequence has been, that 
the standard of representation has been lowered ; tumult 
and venality have made their appearance at elections ; and, 
in a close contest where parties have been nearly balanced} 
the event has been sometimes decided by a drilled phalanx 
of foreign vagabonds—the dregs of European population. 
The true basis of the right of suffrage, in our judgment, 
should be the principle proclaimed in the Virginia Bill of 


ichies, aristocracies and mixed governments, men, covetous 
| of power and distinction, frequently find it their interest to 
ldissemble their real sentiments; and few have sufficient 
| moral courage to resist the influence of such powerful mo- 
tives. Were it possible to explore the bosoms of courtiers 
|and politicians in our author’s native country, how few 
| would be found maintaining those opinions in public which 
jhad received the sanction of their deliberate, unbiassed 
judgment. The tendency to this sort of duplicity among us, 
evidently, proceeds from a fear of incurring odium by the 
| avowal of unpopular opinions, or a desire to secure favor 
| and distinction, by flattering vulgar prejudices. In both 
| cases, it is produced by a want of confidence in the intelli- 
| gence and virtue of the people, which we are satisfied is un- 
founded. Though the multitude is frequently misled, its pur- 
| poses are always honest ; and, when the truth is propounded 
| with firmness, and, vindicated with ability, it seldom fails to 
| arrive at correct conclusions. The numbers, who sacrifice 


| their honest judgment in England at the shrine of court fa- 
| ver, or to ingratiate themselves with a party, have not the 
| same assurance of an impartial hearing, and an uprigtit de- 
| cision. The truth is, that this blemish in public men exists 
| in all countries, and is the effect, not so much of any pecu- 
liar political institutions, as of the baseness of human na- 
ture. , 

The want of an aristocracy in this country is, in our au 
thor’s estimation, a radical defect in our institutions ; an 
opinion in perfect unison with his principles, since he denies 
the capacity of the people for self-government, under any 
circumstances. His favorite maxim, that the few should 
ithink for the many, (a maxim which, by the way, smells 
| strongly of the discipline of a man-of-war,) is equally true 
in'religion and politics, and is as essential to good morals 
}and good order in the one case, as to piety and uniformity 
of beljef in the other. When he asserts, that, at the close 
of the revolution, there was an aristocracy in this country, 
we are at a loss to conjecture his meaning, or indeed what 
signification he attaches to the term aristocracy. There 
never was a period in the history of independent America, 
when a privileged order existed among us; one entitled to 
exclisive rights under our laws and institutions; nor does 
such a principle enter into any department of our govern- 








ment. If he defines aristocracy to be the just and whole- 
some predominance of virtue, talents and wealth, we have 
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it now; nor 1s it at all repugnant to the genius of our sys- 


tem. In republican governments, that salutary influence 


may suffer temporary eclipse from the operation of transient 
delusion and excitement; but where the people are not 
wholly corrupt, it will assuredly resume its ascendancy. 
It is no new discovery, that, when the mass become vicious 
and depraved, free government totters to its fall. Whether 
our institutions have a tendency to produce that deplorable 


state of morals, and thereby to work their own destruction, | 


is a question which, so far as the present experience of this 
country extends, we have already discussed; and have 
shown that all the arguments, adduced by Capt. Marryatt 
to demonstrate their demoralizing effects, apply with equal 
force, to the government of his own country. Indeed, in 
constitutions where a privileged order forms an integral 
power in the state, additional causes of abuse and corrup- 
tion are at work. Witness the game laws of England; the 


enormous system of pensions and sinecures, devised princi- | 

: 4) , . _ | 
pally for the benefit of the nobility ; the monopoly of church | 
patronage for their families and dependants ; and the temp- | 


tations to political subserviency as a means of sécuring 
snug appointments for their younger children. The idea 
advanced by our author, that we banish the most virtuous 
portion of our population to foreign countries;in order to 
prevent the overthrow of our institutions,” (second series, 
page 153,) is too preposterous to require serious refutation ; 
nor is his hypothesis less absurd, that “a reception at the 


** English court, will probably be considered as the estab- | 


‘‘lishment of the claim of an American to rank in the aris- 
*‘tocracy of his country :” (second series, page 161.) When 
we establish an order of nobility, we shall not apply to a 
foreign court for a patent. 

Capt. Marryatt descants copiously on the weakness of 


the federal government, and affirms, that it does not afford | 


an adequate protection to person and property. Now, if 
our author had thoroughly studied the principles of our con- 
stitution, which he bas inserted at large in his book, he 


would have seen that the office of the federal government | 


was to regulate our foreign relations, and to provide for the 
general defence and welfare, while the protection of indi- 
vidual rights is left to the municipal legislation and judi- 
cature of the states. To establish this alleged feebleness 


of our institutions, he adduces the occasional riots which 


occur in our large cities. And this reproach is launched at | 


us by a citizen of England, where the press teems with ac- 


counts of the destruction of agricultural property by secret | 


incendiaries ; of the demolition of machinery by starving 
operatives ; of combinations among laborers to sustain each 


other in the perpetration of crime ; of tumultuous assem- | 
blages of chartists end radicals; of murders, burnings, and | 


every sort of atrocity throughout Ireland; and of riots at 
every election! If such occurrences prove the feebleness 
of our government, that of Britain must be in the last stages 
of weakness and debility. Our author refers to the mob at 
Baltimore in 1812, as avery great outrage, and certainly we 
do not mean to palliate or excuse it; but is it comparable 
in magnitude and atrocity, to the mob of London in 1782, 
or the hundred ebullitions of popular violence, with which 
English history is replete? The case, cited by him so tri- 
umphantly, of the general government’s yielding to the op- 
position of a single state, is by no means decisive proof of 
its want of energy. A just government will always recede 
from its position when in the wrong, and all governments 
have made concessions and sacrifices of prerogative, to pre- 
vent great civil commotions. The course of the United 
States in relation to the Canada troubles, is relied on by 
our author as another pregnant proof of the incapacity of 
the government to enforce its authority. At a time when 
our whole people, as he avers, were openly aiding and abet- 
ting the Canadian insurgents, our executive made no effec- 
tual attempt to arrest such reprehensible proceedings. 


Now we deny that the majority had any part or lot in the 


mnatter: on the contrary, so far as we could ascertain the 
| state of public sentiment, they condemned, most decidedly, 
the conduct of our citizens on the northern frontier. The 
British authorities had certainly just ground to complain of 
such unwarrantable aggressions, and our government was 
apparently in fault for not suppressing them; but we are 
sure there was an earvest desire on the part of every mem- 
ber of the executive, to arrest this improper 1nt¢ rference in 
the domestic affairs of a friendly nation. The defect, in 
truth, was in the laws, and the connivance of the local au- 
thorities. Warned by these disgraceful transactions, it 
behooves us to provide, in future, more effectual means for 
| the prosecution and punishment of an offence little short of 
treason. ‘Our government,” says Capt. Marryatt, “is a 
mere cipher when opposed to the majority.” And what 
government, we ask, except a military despotism, can re- 


sist the settled will of a majority? Certainly not that of 
England. Were we to take the trouble to investigate the 
| past history of that country, the proposition might be easily 
established, that its government, powerful as it is, has been 
uniformly compeHed to succumb to the popular voice. 
When our author deals in vituperation, his style is dis- 


tinguished by a compendious brevity, which Cesar might 


have envied. He sums up the character of our government 


by affirming concisely, that “it is insatiable in its ambition, 
| regardless of its faith, and corrupt in the highest degree :” 
| (second series, page 147.) One would suppose, from the 


| strength and severity of his language, that he was speaking 


of an association of corsairs and freebooters, and not of the 


government of a Christian and civilized nation. Such 
| grave and weighty accusations should be supported by the 
|most conclusive proof. The multifarious specifications 
and topics of invective composing the elaberate philippic, 
which Capt. Marryatt has fulminated against our political 
administration, are, many of them, so complicated with our 


domestic dissensions, that we cannot enter into them fully 
without trenching on forbidden ground, and converting the 
| Messenger into the arena of party strife. They are mostly 
|of recent date, and founded on the authority of the Ameri- 
| can press, when engaged in a political struggle, violent and 
inveterate beyond all former example. Our author was in 
|the United States when this contest was raging with un- 
| initigated rancor, and has faithfully recorded in his private 
journal all the exagyerations of party as indisputable truths. 
He knows, or ought to know, that the ingredients of the 
political caldron, which the demons of faction stir up into 
| such furious ebullition on such occasions, are compounded 
‘of materials as loathsome and hideous to the imagination, 
as “the eye of newt, and toe of frog,” that composed the 
* hell-broth” of the witches of Macbeth. If the recrimina- 


tions of heated partizans are to be taken as the criterion to 


determine the purity of a government, and the integrity of 


public men, it would be easy to show, on such evidence, 
that the monarchy of England, and all the great political 
parties, which divide the British nation, are rotten to the 


core. But our author might reasonably object to the use of 
such sophistry against his own country, and reciprocal jus- 
tice condemns its application to us 


The stress of Capt. Marryatt’s argument, to convict the 
American government of ambition and want of faith, is to 
be found in the seizure of Texas, and our transactions with 
the Indian tribes. Though culpable neglect be justly impu- 
table to our executive in that extraordinary affair, yet, as 
we have already insisted, there is no sufficient evidence to 
warrant the belief, that the invasion of Texas by American 
citizens, was either sanctioned by the government, or ap- 


| proved by the bulk of our people. Equally gratuitous is 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| our author's assumption, that we were shamed out of the 
| ° ee , 

| design of incorporating the conquered territory into the 
United States by the strictures of Dr. Channing. That 
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there was a party here which advocated such a measure, | 


we admit ; but we are well assured that the proposition was 


condemned by the majority of our citizens. Surely an un- 


authorized act, perpetrated by a band of lawless men on a 


distant frontier, to gratify their own cupidity, should not, in 


fairness, be charged to the ambition of the it, or 


sove rume!l 
be relied on as proof of its want of faith. 

It is not pretended by our author, that, in our intercourse 
with foreign nations, we have manifested a culpable indif- | 


} 


ference to our compacts and obligations; but he appeals to 


our treatment of the Indians to show, that, where our ad- | 


versary is weak, we do not scruple to trample on his rights, 


and to violate the most sacred engagements. In the nume- 


rous colonies and settlements, planted 


ture in various regions of the world, it has been the prac- 


by modern adven- 
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hibited goods as a forfeiture to the offended laws of the 


country. Because China has thus vindicated the authority 


of her own municipal regulations, England has determined 


on war: and has actually sent a powerful armament to 


blockade the ports, and probably to overrun the territories 


‘ 


of that opulent and extensive « mpire If this be the true 


state of the case, what assignable motive can be suggested 


for this ur istifiable acgressi n, but commercial } pacity, 
or the thirst of dominion? ‘These instances are cited 
without reference to books, which we have neither time 


nor opportunity to consult; and we challenge the 1 npartial 
world to say whether they do not exhibit far stronger evi 


dence of ambition and breach of faith, than 
by Capt. M irryvatt 


may be thought that this is perilous recrimination, and that 


any | roaucead 


against the American government It 


tice of all civilized nations, (with what justice it is not now | the injustice of one nation forms no apology for the mjus 


nevessary to inquire) to consider the savage inhabitants as | tice of another. 


mere tenants at will, while they claimed for themselves the 


The British 
commissioners, with a view to cripple our resources, and 


paramount and exclusive dominion of the soil. 


check the extension of our western settlements, insisted, 
for the first time, on an opposite principle in the negotia- 
tions at Ghent, but, in effect, abandoned their ground be- 
fore the close of the discussions, which terminated in the 


treaty of peace in 1815. Acting on this principle, it will be 


found, that all nations, who have intruded their settlements 


into new countries, have paid too little regard to the prior 
claims of those roving hordes of savages, that were the ori- 
ginal occupants of the soil. 

A slight glance at the history of the past will suffice to 
show, that 


colonial system, has not been scrupulously attentive to the | 


rights of savages. Without ransacking the records of anti- 
quity, we may readily find the evidence of this fact in re- 


cent occurrences. What, we ask, has become of the nu- 


merous tribes which lately peopled the country north of 


Cape Town? Have they not been slaughtered, pillaged, and 
expelled from their ancient possessions by British subjects, 
without an effort on the part of that strong government to 
stay these enormities 


New-Holland And are not the 


Botany Bay, with that tendency to “ lareenous abstraction,” 


- 9 7) ? +} 
respected | authorities of 


acquired by this community of pickpockets in their native 


’ 
> 


country, pushing their settlements into the interior of that 


vast continent, under the sanction of the British govern- 


ment, regardless of the claims of the native inhabitants ? If | 


the subjugation of distant nations, and the acts of rapacity, 
perfidy and injustice, by which it was consummated, are 


sufficient to convict a government of ambition and faithless- 


ness, what epithets will Capt. Marryatt apply to England, | 


when he contemplates the history of her East Indian con- | 


quests ’/—a history written in blood, and stained with every 
variety of crime, if we may trust the testimony of some of 
her must eloquent and illustrious statesmen. 
but commercial aggrandizement, has impelled England to 
invade that fertile and prolific land, and to extend her sway 
over its feeble and effeminate inhabitants? At this very 
moment, events are in progress on the extreme verge of the 
Asiatic continent, which evince how little the rights of 
other nations are respected by England, in matters that 


concern its interests, or its power. As we understand the 


case, China had prohibited the trade in opium; but the | 
law was permitted to slumber for a series of years, and the | 
English merchants, availing themselves of this relaxation | 


. ’ | - | 
of vigilance, openly exported to that country large quanti- 


ties of the contraband article. Recently, the Chinese go- 


vernment gave notice that the law would be rigidly en- 
forced, and the introduction of opium wholly suppressed. 
Heedless of this warning, the English merchants continued 


to prosecute the alle ral traflic, and the € 


iinese authorities, 


as they had an undoubted right to do, seized on the pro- 
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England, in the establishment of her enormous 


Are the rights of the aborigines of | 


What motive | 


Our sole object in this comparison, was to 


expose the fallacy of our author’s reasoning, by showing, 





that, on his own principles, England is obnoxious to the 


very charges which he urges so illiberally against us. 


In our intercourse with the red man, we doubt not that 
many cases of oppression and injustice have occurred 
Our negotiations with these savages have alwavs been em- 


barrassed with great difficulties, from their habitual treachery; 
from the impossibility of ascertaining in their crude state 
of society, whether, in our compacts with them, we are 
treating with persons clothed by the tribe with competent 
authority 5 from the lawless character of our frontier popu 


| 


lation; and from the garbled and distorted 


report of these 
{remote transactions, which designing men contrive to fur 
nish to our government. From these causes, the federal 
administration is, frequently, placed in a position, in which 
it must either act with apparent injustice towards the In 
dians, or abandon our defenceless settlements to their ra- 
slack 


Hawk's version of the origin of the war, which he waged 


vages. Capt. Marryatt gives implicit credence to 
/on our frontiers ; but the whites might, and actually do give 
|a very different color to the affair. Between these conflict- 
| ing statements it was surely excusable, that our govert 

| me nt relied more upon the representations of our own citi 
t intutored and treacherous 


zens, than on the assertions of 


savages. Betore any culpable motive can be broug home 
to the federal authorities on the faith of these transactions, 
it should appear, that they were fully apprized of the facts 


stated by Black Hawk, and wilfully enforced the execution 


of a treaty procured by fraud. 


We have not space to discuss thoroughly the case of the 


Cherokees, nor have we access at this time, to all the docu 


| ments necessary to such an investigation. We will remark 
however, that Georgia, by virtue of the principle in relation 
to savages heretofore recognized among civilized nations, 


claimed the territorial dominion of the country occupied by 
the Cherokees, and denied the authority of the general go 
vernment to annul her title, or in any wise to hinder its en 


forcement by treaties entered into with that tribe without 


herconcurrence. Furthermore, in consideration of the ces- 


sion of her rights to that immense territory now composing 


1 } 


the states of Alabama and Mississippi, Georgia alleged that 


'the general government had stipulated to extinguish the 


} r 


Indian title to occupancy within her limits as speedily as it 


|could be effected, and complained that no efforts had been 


made to comply with that engagement. We will not enter 


into the merits of the controversy, but merely add, that it is 


at least questionable whether the general government cou d, 


; 
constitutionally, interfere with any disposition, made by 
that state, of the territory within her acknowledged li:nits ; 
and that, if the Cherokees have been treated with injustice, 


Unite d States 


| the blame rests with Georgia, and not the 


| The Seminole war, in its origin, its progress and its re- 
| sults, is calculated, we confess, to cover us with shame and 
‘mortification. Though the government, no doubt, believed, 
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that the treaty for the removal of that tribe was fairly con- 
cluded, yet, when they refused to emigrate, it should have 
been considered proof that they had never concurred in that 
compact, nor should those cruel measures of compulsion, 
resulting in so lavish an effusion of blood and treasure, 


have ever been resorted to. Neither can any adequate 
! 


apology be offered for the treacherous seizure of the In- 


dians, who came within our reach on the faith of a truce, 
solemnly concluded by our accredited agents; for, though 
the foe might be faithless, a powerful and civilized nation 
should disdain to retaliate upon ignorant savages by mea- 
sures which so deeply implicate its honor. The policy of 
transplanting the Indian tribes beyond the Mississippi, even 
with their consent, always appeared to us of doubtful expe- 
pediency, and the pretexts, by which it was justified, shal- 
low and frivelous in the extreme ; but to expel them by 


a ‘ » . : ; ~~ 4% 
force from the land of their fathers, is an act of crying in- | 


justice, which must fix an indelible stigma on the Ameri- 
can name. To the disgrace of human nature, the history 
of all nations, both savage and civilized, furnish too many 
examples of a like character, and we must submit to share 
in the general reproach. 

To offset the practice of bribing voters confessedly pre- 
valent in England, our author asserts that similar abuses 
are to be found in the management of our elections ; and, to 
support the charge, refers to what has occurred in our large 
cities, bloated as they are with the foul tide of European 
emigration. We maintain, on the contrary, that, in our 


i 


country elections, bribery is extremely rare, and, indeed, | 


that, from the immense number of our voters, it cannot pos- 
sibly be practised to any available extent. It is where the 
electors are few, that corruption is most practicable, and 
where it is, on that account, most frequently resorted to. 
What is the case in England? Were not the rotten bor- 
oughs, and small corporations, entitled to a representation in 
Parliament, notoriously bought and sold, like any other 
commodity, in the market? Is it not a fact that the ex- 
penses of a canvass in the English counties are so exorbi- 
tant, that none but men of affluent fortune can venture to 
become candidates? How is this money expended? In- 


dubitably in the purchase of votes, and in promoting, by | 


every device, the success of the aspirants. Nothing paral- 
lel to this wholesale venality can be found even in our cities. 


Our author’s other proofs of the corruption of our govern- 


ment apply, almost exclusively, to the administration in | 
power during his visit to this country. It is impossible to | 


analyze them without touching party questions, and we 


must therefore refrain from the examination. In passing | 


however we will ask whether the perversion of patronage 
to the augmentation of executive power by rewarding friends, 
punishing enemies, and operating on elections, is peculiar 
to this country? Whether such things have not been im- 


memorially practised in England? Whether defaleations 


do not frequently occur in the financial department of that | 


government ? Whether thousands, who have enriched them- 
selves by improper practices in various branches of the pub- 
lic service, have not been permitted to enjoy their ill-gotten 


| nities and temptations to pecuniary embezzlement frequent ; 
and so long as man is fallible, the combined effect of these 


causes must assuredly generate a vast mass of corruption. 


But, at most, what inference should be deduced from all 


these alleged malversations and abuses in the American go 


|vernment? Simply that when our author was in this coun 
‘try, we had a corrupt administration. And have there not 
been corrupt administrations in England? Ministers sup 
| ported by the whole influence of the crown and favor of the 
| people, who have prostituted their power to the vilest pur- 
|poses? If there be any truth in history, such men and such 
administrations have existed in that country; but it does 
| not therefore follow as a logical corollary, that the govern- 
|ment and the people are habitually depraved. All sove- 
reigns, whether it be one man or many, are liable to be de- 
|luded and deceived—to have their confidence abused by 


| crafty and designing men. It never was pretended by any 
|} one, that ambitious, unprincipled men, might not, by prac- 
| tising on the honest credulity of the people, thrust them 
selves into the lead of affairs in a republic; but, to make 
the admission of any value to our author's argument, he 
| should establish that such things are peculiar to that form 
of government. In charity, and in fairness therefore, our 


| author should have concluded from his facts, that it was 
| the ministers and not the government that were corrupt. 
| But to guard against such an interpretation, and to involve 
| all political parties among us in the infamy of this accusa- 
tion, our author affirms, (second series, page 172,) that “the 
| struggle in America is for place, and not for principle ; for 
| which ever party obtains power, their principle of action is 
| much the same.” Upon what does he found this sweeping 
|anathema? Not surely on his own observation. Nochange 
| of parties occurred while he was in this country. How 
'then could he undertake to say that the opposition party, 
| when clothed with power, would not pursue different mea- 
| sures from their opponents? Were not the principles and 
proceedings of the party in power the constant theme of 
their denunciations? This illiberal remark of our author 
therefore is altogether gratuitous. 


To fortify his preferences for aristocracy by the authority 
|of Washington, and to show that even that illustrious pa- 


triot had no confidence in the stability of our institutions, 


our author quotes a passage from one of his letters to John 
| Jay, written in the year 1787. Now it is well known, that 
|the apprehension, expressed in the letter referred to, that 
our government would not succeed, was founded on the 


feeble character of the old confederation, and the disorgani- 


zation consequent on that want of energy. Not a sentence, 
we believe, can be produced from the public or private 


writings of that great man, subsequent to the adoption of 
the presert constitution, indicating a belief that the experi- 
| ment of republican government in this country would prove 
\a failure. So much for the support which our author’s 
speculations on government derive from the opinions of 
| Washington. 


| Capt. Marryatt supposes that a warfare, like the struggle 
} ° . - . f 
| between the Manichean principles of good and evil, must 


gains unmolested? If he be candid, Capt. Marryatt must perpetually exist between the rich and poor in all commu- 
respond affirmatively to these questions. Should he hazard | nities, which can only be tempered and restrained by an 
a negative, we have not leisure or space to exhibit the | hereditary executive. When affairs have come to that 
proofs of such abuses, with which English history abounds. | pass, that the poor are prepared to make a direct attack 
We will however point to one conspicuous and signal ex- | upon property, society will be so corrupt, that forms of go- 
ample, namely: the princely fortune amassed by Warren | vernment will be of little consequence, since none could 


Hastings, by the plunder of nations ; the unhallowed fruits | reform that lawless spirit of rapine. A depraved people do 


of which, enjoyed through a long life, enabled him to ward | net deserve, and are incapable of enjoying the blessings of 


off the threatened vengeance of retributive justice. If this regulated freedom. But if there be any one principle in 
does not satisfy our author, we will refer him to his own in-| the construction of a government more calculated than any 
fallible maxim, that human nature is the same everywhere. | other to sap the foundations of political morality, it is the 
In a government, whose expenditures are so enormous, and | 


operations so extensive as that of England, the facilities | disposition of all power to encroach—to strengthen itself— 


lor the increase of executive power are great; the opportu- to draw within its vortex every floating and doubtful pre- 


transmission of executive power by inheritance. It is the 
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rogative. When it is held for short terms at the pleasure| We now close our analysis of this extraordinary publica 


of the constituent body, you take away, in a great measure, | tion. It embraces many minute topics of vituperation and 


the motive and the opportunity to contrive plans for its ex-| calumny, which we have been compelled to overlook , but 
tension. Make it hereditary, and you create the strongest | we have endeavored to discuss its main 


points 


i 
incentives in every successive generation to labor for its | our limits would permit, refraining, if possible, from the use 


as fully as 


augmentation. The schemes and the policy devised for 


this purpose, are regularly transmitted from father to son, | 


and pursued with undeviating perseverance. If you chain 
its prerogative with the strongest fetters, it eludes all your 
restraints, and, under the insidious forin of influence, prose- 
The 
fountain of all honor and emolument in the state, it ad- 
dresses itself to the strongest passions of the human heart—- 


cutes with equal success its projects of usurpation. 


the avarice and ambition of men. Corruption becomes its 
settled habit of action, and, what it cannot carry by storm, it 
accomplishes by sap. Such is the tenacity of its will, that 
a scheme of aggrandizement, once formed, is never relin- 
qmished, and it seldom fails in the end to make every power 
in the state subservient to its purposes. Even our elective 
executive, with its limited power and patronage, has been 
found to exert a dangerous influence, and wise men are 
now laboring to subject it to more effectual restrictions, 
than those imposed by the constitution. 


England is replete with illustrations of the truth of these 


remarks, and its wisest and most patriotic statesmen have | 


frequently deplored the dangerous and overweening power 
of the erown. 

It is a remark of Capt. Marryatt, which we are not dis- 
posed to controvert, that the spirit of democracy is favora- 
ble to a state of peace ; in other words, that it is not of suffi- 
ciently solid materials to encounter the shock of war. He 
could not, in our judgment, have bestowed a higher eulo- 
gium on republican institutions. Fortunate would it be for 
nations, if their governments were so constituted as to de- 
ter them from those cruel and sanguinary conflicts, which, 
to the disgrace of human nature, have so long desolated the 
world. The proposition might well be reversed in relation 
to monarchy ; for, as according to our author’s confession, 
war has a tendency to strengthen the government, the so- 
vereign has a manifest inducement to disturb the peace of 
the world, and thereby to multiply the sources of his influ- 
ence. The experience of mankind is a melancholy record 
Look at Eng- 


land, groaning under a debt of 800 millions sterling, and of 


of the belligerent propensities of monarchy. 


50 millions annual taxation incurred in the prosecution of 
wars set on foot mainly in compliance with the caprice, or 
the interest of its chief magistrate. Even were it true, as 
Capt. Marryatt declares, that our financial administration 
is deficient in economy, our expenses are a mere pepper- 
corn, a bagatelle compared to this stupendous extravagance. 

It is not necessary to test the correctness of Capt. Mar- 
ryatt’s inferences, from the history of the ancient republics. 
Those commonwealths differed widely from ours, in their 
forms and their situation ; nor can any lessons be drawn from 
them, applicable to an era, when christianity, the art of 
printing, and the general diffusion of knowledge, have ef- 
fected so prodigious a change in the condition of mankind. 
No reflecting man, Capt. Marryatt’s assertion to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, has ever attributed the rapid growth 
of this country, in wealth, population, and all the arts of 
civilized life, solely to the influence of our political institu- 
tions. We have been indebted, doubtless, in a considerable 
degree, to the circumstances of our situation, for this extra- 
ordinary development. Nevertheless, the character of our 
people, and our republican government, have had no small 
agency in producing these astonishing results. They have 
removed the fetters of the human mind, roused it to unu- 
sual energy and activity, and levelled all the impediments 
in the path of enterprize. The operation of these impulses, 
in a field so favorable to their exertion, sufficiently account 
for the preternatural expansion of our resources. 


The history of 


lof intemperate language. We do not charge Capt. Marry- 
att with wilful misrepresentation ; but we believe he came 
| here, possessed of inveterate prejudices, laboring un lera 
| political calenture, which disqualified him for the task of 
fair and candid examination; and that, to increase his men- 
| tal obliquity, the real or supposed ill-treatment which he 
| encountered during his stay in the United States, left be- 
hind a soreness, a rankling spirit of resentment, which has 
| given a tineture of bitterness to all his remarks and specu- 
| lations. Were we to judge from the spirit of this work, 
| we should pronounce Capt. 


Tacitus so graphically describes, Odia in longum jaciens, 


Marryatt to be a man, such as 


| 

| 

foe reconderet, auctaque promeret. We might be well justi- 
| fed in inquiring whether one, who deals his foul charges 
right and left with such remorseless severity, is himself of 
| Spotless manners and character. But we have no taste for 
| private scandal, or public defamation, and we forbear there- 
| fore from the ungracious task of investigating Capt. Marry- 
| att’s personal merits. The internal evidence of this work, 
however, authorizes us to say, that he is a man of gross 


perceptions, and vulgar propensities ; for none but a person 


of that description, would have polluted his pages with those 


vulgarisms and ribald anecdotes, which he must have picked 
His 


declarations, that “* he came over to America well-inclined 


up in the dissolute society of steamboats and hotels. 


towards the people,” and that “he expected to find them 
more virtuous and moral than his own,” we must pronounce 
disingenuous, and designed to give greater effect to his work ; 
nor do we believe, that any impartial man can read this 
Diary, without coming to a similar conclusion. 

The principal object of this criticism has been to vindi- 
cate our country and its institutions from unmerited asper- 
sion. 


The occasional allusions to England, its history and 


government, were made with no invidious design, but sim- 





| ply to expose the fallacy of our author’s reasonings and 
All 


censure is but comparative ; and if it be demonstrated, that 


jp wanetnsione, by the argument of analogy. praise or 
| the faults imputed to us, belong, in an equal, or greater de- 
| gree, to a nation, whose moral and political greatness are 
| unquestioned, every inference, derogatory to our character 
and political institutions, which may be derived from a 
ew of those faults, is at once repelled, and confuted. 
Our 


most prominent defects we inherit from our British ances- 


| ene : ‘ , 
| We lay no claim to perfection, in manners, or morals, 


try : some, doubtless, are the offspring of our peculiar cir- 
cumstances and institutions. When these are pointed out 
in a spirit of candor and good feeling, if not thankful for 
the reproof, we shall at least manifest no impatience under 
just criticism. Neither do we pretend that our government, 
either in its principles or operations, is free from all blem- 
ish. Like all human establishments, it has its faults and 
imperfections, and carries within it the causes of its own 
decay and dissolution. We acknowledge the great truth, 
that virtue is the basis of republican institutions, and, when 
that becomes extinct, that they must soon crumble into ruin. 
To prevent such a catastrophe, or if that be impossible, to 
postpone the event to some distant period, should be the 
object of all good, wise and patriotic men in this country ; 





nor should they be deterred from so noble an undertaki 
tilling 


| by unmanly sloth or selfish timidity, or even the 
They should be cheered and 


| sense of popular ingratitude. 
| supported in this great enterprize, by the auspicious aspect 
of recent events ; for, in a political contest of unprecedented 
duration and violence, when the incendiaries of the press 
| were using every engine to kindle and exasperate popular 
prejudices and passions, we have seen the people through- 
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out this great confederacy, assembling, day after day, in|ourrace. Let the wrongs and oppressions of bygone times, 
multitudes, to listen with patience and decoruin to public | the bitterness of former contentions be blotte d from our re- 
discussion ; and, finally, with scarcely a symptom of tumult | membrance ; and let us be endeared to each other by the 
or commotion, deciding at the polls an election, which they | ties of kindred blood, and the memory of common glories 
verily believed involved the future destinies of the republic. | We are proud of our connection with such a country ; proud 
In what country under the sun could sucha spectacle have | to speak the same language, to claim the sami lineage with 
been exhibited? In what country could sucha struggle have | its great men, and illustrious patriots. Our blood has 


taken place without imminent risk of riot, disorder, and thrilled with the eloquence of its statesmen, and warmed 


bloodshed ? without shaking the authority of law, the deep- | with the productions of its immortal muse ; nor would we 
set fastenings of the social fabric to their very foundations ? | exchange its works in literature and science, for all that 
Surely these are proofs, that the mass of the people have | human genius has produced in any other tongue 

not degenerated from the virtue of their ancestors; and| Campbell County, Va., Jan. 27th, 1841. D 
while they continue to exhibit in their political action such | 

evidences of calm deliberation and generous forbearance, 
we need never despair of the fortunes of the republic 


Satisfied with our own government, we do not hold it up fo: 


EXTRACT a 
FROM AN UNPUBLISHED POEM 


the imitation of other countries We are s¢ nsible, that, 


though it has succeeded here, there are few nations in the 
world, to whose genius and circumstances it is adapted. 
Those subtle propagandists and daring agitators, who are BY WILLIAM WALLACE. 


‘aturbing the renose of , ; lor ith the “a = ia an ——_ 

disturbing the re post of the Old World with the ir innova y es, such is life! The Soul for Be auty sighs, 
« we) q y , ro > . , > ’ . s. ; , r " 

tions and reforms, do not derive their credentials from us ; As sighed the Voyager for an unseen world, 


and, as it is not our fault that they plead our example, we} Where purer eyes and more resplendent skies 
should not, in justice, be exposed to the hatred and miscon- Are like a paradise of joy 
t 


struction of their adversaries. And when the spirit sees the bright bow curl d 


Capt. Marryatt takes oecasion to declare, that the mass | 


’ Along its heaven, where cloud nor te mpest glooms 
' + , nt ts hoa rr + litte ’ ’ ™ . <t , . , 
of our citizens entertain the most bitter animosity against | Yes, even then, the Eden of its Hope is hurl’d 
England. We do not believe it. So far as we know the} Down the Abyss, where Love hath built her tombs ¥ 


sentiments of our countrymen, we are satisfied that the as- | And leaden Apathy his icy reign resumes 
sertion, as a general proposition, is utterly groundless ; but, . ; 
; ; : roa a as | Our Being ’s but a mockery ;—a charnel-light, 
if any thing could plant an incurable feeling of dislike in . : : 
, , , By ardent vision formed into a Star; 
the bosom of both nations, it would be such publications as ; ; 
; “ . Whose silver radiance gems the murky night, 
this Diary. Hate begets hate; and a general belief in & ms 
’ é ; ’ : Cheating the lonely heart ; yet, when afar, 
England of American hostility would inevitably produce . ; 
; é How gloriously rolls its shining car !— 
there a corresponding sentiment. We trust, and believe, : 4 oe : 
by But cold Re ality, l'ruTH’s teacher, brings 
: ' ;, 


that the vindictive prejudices manifested towards us ‘aieh 
bacK ; he sees jile but a war, 


1 1 - The dreamei 
this writer, are not a fair exponent of the feelings of his _ : 
a 3 3, | Where Death is victor: on faint, tremulous wings, 
own party, distinguished as it is for talent, property and | T bathe the ee 
| . an he victim hauls the onqueror, aud doubling springs 
influence ; much less of the people of England. Many of | : . | pri 


our author’s observations point to the possibility of war| Where? Where? In vain we pry into that cloud, y 
between the two countries, and, as it is his vocation, he is, | Whose dark folds wreathe us in their weary clasp 

doubtless, willing to accelerate the catastrophe. Such an Trembling, we turn away! The burial shroud 

event should be deplored by all good men as fraught with Is here: wet eyes, wild shrieks, the choking gasp, 

irreparable calamities, not only to the parties concerned, We have beheld; and last, the earnest Zrasp, 

but to the whole civilized world. Surely two nations, ce- Which friends bestow on him who claims the pall. 

mented together by so many ties of interest, blood, language, | What else’? We strive, in agony, to rasp 

literature and manners, will not suffer themselves to be} Aught from the fearful scene: vainly we call ' 

precipitated into a deadly conflict, by an empty punctilio,or| We see the hearse—the bier—the grave. And is this all 


a dispute about a barren wilderness. While we write the 


Away! Away! Tis thus the restless mind 
delicate questions pt nding between the two countries, are j Works its own madne and then. overwroucht 
i « iCSS, ailG i li, : OUTIL 
involved in stil greater perplexity, and it will, we fear, re- | . , ; 
: au is “ ill, we fear, re | Sways like a dark cloud on the tempest-wind ; 
quire the utmost forbearance and circumspect | ee 
: nae mags a wal nspection on both So shaken is it by inquiring thought 
sides to prevent a serious collision. At such a time, it is, Oh! is it not uch that J brou 
in $1 ot enough thi am brought 
certainly, the part of an incendiary to widen the breach, and Where skies and clouds and lofty mountains bear 
: nere SKICS al if IS GNC 101 hHountains ean, 
> barrass the yo 1) hy j y t nal at} 
embarrass the negotiation, by fomenting national antipathies. . } 
P i E le i Glorious and god-like to the sense’ And ought 
‘or ourselves, we regard England as a proud, powerfi 2 5 
’ ; I rful I not, all quietly, float down Life’s stream, 


and magnanimous nation; nor are we offended with he1 : : ? 
: *" | Even as the Seraph-Ideal in its Angel-dream 


faults, since they are the specific distinctions of our com- 
" ‘ } ; - ’ . , P tha MNO n ! te, 
mon Anglo-Saxon stock. In that land of our fathers, the Shadow of the Omn otent! I stand 


principles of true liberty are better understood, and more Awe-struck, but joyous in thine awful sight 


t. 
effectually secured, than in any country on the globe be- | Most holy Nature! Lord of sea and land ! 

sides our own. With her dense population, and extended | Monarch thou art of all—the dark—the bright! 

dominions, a government like ours, we are satisfied, could | To the seared bosom an intense delight ! 

not be sustained; but, with all the evils and abuses that | Throned on the stars, yet, breathing in the vale ; 

exist there, the great rights of person and property are well y Wreathed with the rainbow—shrouded in the night 

protected. In arts, and arms, In literature, science an { en } et once again my narp-now 7 the 2 ile, 

terprize, Britain stands preéminent. We are the genuine Go forth in worship of ‘THEE! Shall they not prevail? 

offspring of this great nation. From her we derive all that Beam on, most glorious One! The spheréd sky, 

gives dignity to our national character, and some of our | And its far splendors, all are thine! The Air 3 
most valuable political principles. Courage, en rgy, the | Worlds, Oceans, Mountains, speak thy majesty ! 

love of liberty, the palladium of freedom, are the heritage of ' Thy voice, the thunder, when the quivering glare 
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Of lightnings rouse it in the Storm-God’s lair '~ |and judgment of Congress. Had he designed found- 


4 . < me »« oO ne ev'ry ol ~ : ° ‘ ° - b . 
I'hy smiles, the sunbeams gilding ev'ry clime ! ing an Institution similar to the scientific schools of 


Lovely thou art, and even in terror fair!— lay ; ; . ave bee 
a “Re in | France, what objection could there have been to 
[he soul’s pure idol, worshipped without crime,— : ; é : a 
How shall [ name thee! Spotless! Limitless! Sublime ! his expressing himself to this effect ? ‘The absence 


ia P . ‘ of express directions may therefore be regarded 

lemple of the Eternal One! He piled ii a we ot 1 that C see alone 
Its gorgeous walls and reared its golden spires ! as conclusive on this point, and that Congress alton 

The Mighty Architect on his labor smiled, was to adopt that plan, which the circumstances 


Pe a es | ‘ . ; 
While huge volcanoe’s lit their altar-fires ; jand necessities of the country might demand. 

And the deep voices of yon starry quires, | I do not object to due deference being shown to 
Shouted f y'—The DWELLING-PLACE oF Gop! . . : . 
hoated for joy !—The DwELtino-P1 relates 'the subjects which claimed the time and talents of 
Unmanned by all save man, whose soul, the lyres Mr. S ‘the 4 NTR — ; 
Of Heaven have touched not. Poor worm of the clod! | ° +. ; at ales —— oa mews 


Who lives but to enrich, when dead, some burial sod! 


‘might seem to require a more decided cast to the 


What is the world and ite corrodins srief? | Institution, in favor of the Natural Sciences, than 
Can [ not still commune with Tuer, and find [under other circumstances would be necessary or 
A solace proffered in the slightest leaf-- expedient. But as all the Institutions of the coun- 


Kissed, like a lover, by the summer wind ? itry have given evidence of the high estimation in 
Can | not quell the phrenzy of a mind, 


, , 
Sapa: iwhich they hold these useful branches of know- 
Maddened by grief, with the deep silence here, 2 


TS a = ’ . ‘ > 1 ‘ , 

Brooding above the wood? Shall sorrow bind Ie dge, the a dange : that the wishes =" 
The heart, when in thy presence, ever dear ? | donor will be departed from in this respect. What- 
Unfailing Comforter! thou driest up ev’ry tear ! pore form be given to the Smithsonian Institute, 


ithe Natural Sciences will occupy a prominent 
peer | position among the branches of public instruction. 
The question being settled as to the power of 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE. | Congress over this fund, it becomes us to consider, 
|in the next place, the manner in which it shall be 
The disposition of the munificent donation of disposed of. And here I would again join issue with 
the late Mr. Smithson for founding a National In-| your correspondent, who advocates the establish- 
stitution in the city of Washington has been under | ment of a Central School of Natural Science. | 
discussion in the papers of the day for some time |think an Institution already exists, which super- 
past. Several articles of no ordinary merit have|cedes the necessity, at this time, of the entire 
appeared in your useful Magazine, and without | fund being appropriated for this exclusive purpose. 
designing to disparage the views of others, I would| The United States Military Academy at West 
beg leave, through the same medium, to present a| Point is such an Institution as your correspondent 
few observations on this most important sabject. | proposes to establish. It is emphatically a school 
While all the writers agree in the propriety of | of the Natural Sciences. Mathematies, Astrono- 
Congress acting upon the subject, there is great|my, Chemistry, Geology, Mineralogy, Optics, &e. 
diversity as to the character of the Institution! claim the entire attention of its students, and, as 
which itis called upon to establish. One proposes | far as its course extends, it is justly re 
the establishment of a grand Astronomical Obser- | the first Institution in this country. Indeed, it may 
vatory ; another advocates a Museum of Natural! proudly compare with similar establishments in 
History, with a system of public and gratuitous lec- | France or Germany. 


garded as 


tures on the most popular and practical branches| It enjoys a large share of the favor of the go- 
of liberal knowledge; while a third argues, that,| vernment and people, is most liberally endowed, 
inasmuch as Mr. Smithson was himself a friend | has extensive philosophical and chemical apparatus, 
to the Natural Sciences and an intimate acquaint- 


and is in every way qualified to aid in the great 
| work of “diffusing knowledge among men.” It 
have been none other than founding a Central| numbers now nearly one thousand graduates, many 
School of Natural Science. From a forced con- 


ance of the chemist Fourcroy, his design could 


of whom occupy distinguished positions in the 
struction to the expression, “ diffusion of know-| scientific and literary institutions of the country, 
ledge among men,” the conclusion is drawn that 
the donor had reference to no other knowledge 
than that which flows from the study of the Phy- 


sical Sciences. 


and all of whom are returning to the government 
a full equivalent for the benefits received. It 
would hardly seem necessary at the present time 
to establish an Institution in Washington in which 
the same branches are taught as at West Point: 
jand until the necessities of the country are 





Whatever may have been the individual pre- 


ferences of Mr. Smithson, it is very clear, they are pro- 
| vided for in other respects, such a course might 
general terms could not have been used than those | be deemed unwise and unjust. 


which convey his intention—“ diffusion of know-| Nor canI agree to the plan which proposes a 
Thus intimating his design,) system of public and gratuitous instruction by Jec- 


. ‘ . : . | . 
he leaves the disposition of the fund to the wisdom tures on the most popular and practical subjects of 


in no manner expressed in his bequest. More 


ledge among men.” 
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human knowledge. I do not believe that any per-| make an efficient professor of mathematics, when 
manent good would result from such a system. A|the course is in many instances limited to mere 
confused and imperfect idea of the various facts| mechanical operations? How is it in languages? 
of science would thus be communicated, without} How far do the beauties and defects of the classics 
any basis upon which to build a practical course | claim the attention of the student, so as to fit him 
of instruction. The auditory continually varying ;| to criticise the various authors read by his class ? 
few, comparatively speaking, would have the bene- | Is it not the fact that our professors are oftentimes 
fit of a full course of lectures upon any one sub-| elected and enter upon their duties, not from a 
ject, while the lectures themselves would of ne- | sense of present fitness, but from the hope that by 
cessity be of a more popular character than would | proper diligence that may in time make themselves 
be consistent with a full and thorough course of| useful instructors? And even with the best natural 
instruction. abilities, how often are their energies and efficiency 

An Institution that would correspond to the} contracted, by the want of proper books for study 
views of the munificent donor, and meet the wants} and reference’ Few of the libraries in our State 
of the whole country, should not be devoted ex- 


Institutions contain more than five thousand vol- 
cluswely to any particular branch or branches of| umes, and many of them do not number as many 
knowledge. Give it a direction either for science or | hundred. Most of these books are of a character 
literature, and you thus cut off a large class of per- | little suited to meet the wants of the inquirer, and 
sons from a participation in its benefits. Although 
all are interested in the results and achievements 


he is thus left to rely upon his own resources for 


whatever attainment he may make in the study of 
of science, there are other subjects of great im-|his profession. ‘The writer has felt the inconve- 
portance which it should also encourage and _ pro- | nience of which he complains,—an inconvenience 
mote. ‘The labors of the chemist and ceologist | suffici ‘lent to dampen the ardor and contract the 
contribute greatly to the supply of the necessities hea fulness of any one. He has been engaged in 
of mankind, but there are other professions equally | | the duty of public instruction for many years, and 
important and essential to their comfort and hap-| he has rarely been able to command one volume in 
piness. We should not cramp the influence of} twenty, which in the common course of his studies 
such an institution, supported as it would be by the] it should be his duty to consult and examine. 
power and patronage of the government ; it should; How admirably would such an Institution as I 
embrace every subject within the compass of hu-| propose, meet the wants of the country in these 
man acquisition, and aim at the general “ diffusion respects ? 
of knowledge among men.” It should therefore But it is argued that the donation of Mr. Smith- 
be a Nationa University. It should be supplied| son is insufficient for so extensive a plan. Grant 
with the ablest professors which this or any other| jt. But do we depend alone upon this? May we 
country could produce. It should have an exten-} not look for and claim the aid of the General Go- 
sive library, complete philosophical and chemical} vernment ? With the exception of the Academy at 
apparatus, and laboratories for practical instruc-| West Point, what has Congress done. to advance 
tion. Avoiding rivalry with the State Institutions! the cause of Education? Is it not time that some- 
of the country, its design should be to complete e| thing should be done, and especially at this time, 
what they have begun. It should be an Insti- | 
tute for men, not boys, and should be designed to 
supply the defects which cannot be reached by the 
limited means of the States, Smithson had been providentially made, to direct 
Such an Institution would regulate and elevate | the deliberations of Congress to this too long neg- 
the standard of learning throughout the country,| lected subject. Five hundred thousand dollars 
and, above all, it would be the means of supplying | will make a good commencement, and, if Congress 
our Colleges and Academies with thoroughly edu-| will follow out the plan, a noble Institution would 
cated and well qualified professors and teachers. | be the result. 
lt is in this last respect that the deficiency of edu-| Does any one doubt the power of Congress over 
cation in this country mainly consists. So limited} the subject ! Does not the cause of Education come 
is the course of instruction in most of our Colleges, 





when the astounding developments are ringing in 


our ears, which the results of the late census make 





known? It would seem as if the donation of Mr. 


that their graduates on entering upon the duties of| the Constitution which gives to Congress the power 
professors are oftentimes very little better qualified | of passing laws providing for the general welfare ? 
than the pupils of the higher classes themselves. | What could more conduce to the public good, or in 
Who can expect an able professor of chemistry,| a greater degree promote the general welfare than 
when the amount of instruction consists in two/a prudent and well regulated system of public in- 
or three lectures a week for one short year? No| struction? 


laboratory—no practical instruction—and a bare| In one of the first messages of the Father of 


acquaintance with the more common experiments} of his Country to Congress, he thus adverts to this 
introduced in a course of lectures. Who can‘ important subject,—showing that he viewed the 





legitimately within the meaning of that clause of 
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natant 
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cause of Education as one which it was the duty 
of Congress to foster and promote. “ I have here- 
tofore proposed to the consideration of Congress, 
the expediency of establishing a National Univer- 
sity, and also a Military Academy. ‘The desirable- 
ness of both these institutions, has so constantly in- 


creased with every new view I have taken of the | 


subject, that I cannot omit the opportunity of once 
for all recalling your attention to them. The As- 
sembly whom I address, is too enlightened not to be 
fully sensible how much a flourishing state of the 
arts and sciences contributes to national prosperity 
and reputation. ‘True it is, that our country con- 
tains many seminaries of learning highly respecta- 
ble and useful, but the funds upon which they rest 
are too narrow to command the ablest professors 
in the different branches of liberal knowledge. 
Amongst the motives to such an Institution, the as- 
similation of the principles, opinions and manners 
of our countrymen, by the common education of a 
portion of our youth, from every quarter, well de- 
serves attention. ‘The more homogeneous our 
citizens can be made in these particulars, the 
greater will be our prospect of permanent union; 
and a primary object of such a National Institution 
should be, the education of our youth in the sci- 
ence of Government. In a Republic, what species 
ot knowledge can be equally important, and what 
duty more pressing onits Legislature than to pat- 
ronize a plan for communicating it to those who 
are to be the future guardians of the liberties of 
the country.” Again: in his Farewell Address, he 
says ; ‘‘ Promote, then, as an object of primary im- 
portance, Institutions for the general diffusion of 
knowledge.” It would be needless to multiply 
instances in which the most distinguished men of 
our country have expressed themselves equally fa- 
vorable to this cause ; and I have only brought the 
sentiments of WasHINGTON to the public notice, be- 
cause they must have weight with all who properly 
estimate the character of this great and good man. 

But I have allowed myself to transgress the 
limits I had at first designed for this communica- 
tion. I hope it may be the means of directing 
the attention of others to a subject which is of 
great importance to the welfare and happiness of 











the country. Ss. 
BOQUET. 
To a slip of Mignonette, received from a Boquet of Mrs. Ma- 
dison. 


Thy name was ever dear to me, 
Thou darling little flower,— 
Thou breath’st thy perfect fragraney 
In many a Northern bower ; 


But now thou com’st—though still the same— 
With double blessing fraught— 

The mem'ry of a treasured name, 
Is fragrance to the heart. 
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And so, with two-fold value fraught, 
Thou com’st, thou pretty flower 
And bear’st the germ of many a thought, 


From fair Montpelier’s bower 


Thou may’st be proud that thou art sent 
Such message, sweet, to bear, 

And have thy name thus proudly blent 

| With her’s—the Genius there. 

Henceforth, thy blossom in the groves, 
Like Talisman, I'll prize— 

Her form, “‘ whom every body loves,” 


To conjure to my eyes. ELIZA 
Maine. 


UNCLE JOHN. 


In the catalogue of graduates from Harvard 
University for the year 1794, may be seen the name 
lof Johannes W. ‘To gather and secure the fading 


| a , 
|reminiscences of one who has long since passed 
| 











away from among the living on earth, is not very 
unlike catching at shadows or recollecting dreams ; 
but the heart shrinks at the idea that what we have 
known and loved and delighted in, should perish 
perfectly from the earth; and when we look back 
from the animated theatre that we now occupy, 





|through the shadowy vista of the past, and sec 
| how much, nay, how almost all we have lost that 
lwas the charm of our childhood—how natrral is 
| the effort to fan away the dust of oblivion that is 
fast gathering over the names and scenes that were 
then so dear to us. 

Though the sun that shone from the orient in the 
morning of life, making the dew-drops that were 
scattered in our way to be to us diamonds and 
pearls, may have risen to the zenith and dried them 
up, revealing to us the truth that they were indeed, 
not diamonds and pearls, but the evanescent dew- 
drops of the morning,—yet to the eye of memory 
looking back upon those visions of blessedness, the 
sun is still in the orient ; the dew-drops still dia- 
monds and pearls; and the retrospection of them, 
even, is a refreshment to the weary, and too well 
instructed heart. 


“Uncle John!” His name was among the first 
that fell upon my ear ; his figure is among the last 
that will fade from my memory; and the scenes 
where I saw him, are among the sunniest that have 
a place in my imagination. ‘They are bright in 
fancy’s eye—the apple-orchard, covering the broad 
and swelling descent from the rear of the house to 
“ the spring,” which was surrounded by oaks and 
the early-flowering maple, and threw up its living 
waters into its moss-grown reservolr, as cool and as 
sparkling as the water of “ Jacob's well.” ‘The 
grove of pear trees—the bell, the golden orange 
and the St. Germain—intermingling their branches 
with those of the purple mulberry and red cherry, 
and protecting with their interlaced boughs, “ the 
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knot” of flowers. ‘The first sweet blossom, that 
left ‘‘the grace of the fashion of it” graved upon 


the tablet of my memory, was the bright, blue con- 


morning, in the centre of “ the knot.” Here was 
the beautiful and appropriate location of many a 
monarchy of bees, and here the favored spot where 
Uncle John, in the peaceful lapse of the long, long 
Summer days, would sit and watch the insects as 
they revelled in the nectar of the flowret’s cup, and 
soliloquize in the sufficiency of his blessedness, 
‘What is this world to me, 
Its pomp, its pleasures and its nonsense, all ?” 

He wore a worsted cap of many colors, a gown of 
purple camlet, and leather shoes adorned with an 


ample buckle of polished steel. His staff and to- | 
baecco-pipe lay at his side—the former because he | 


was frequently “ light-headed,” the other because 
it was his nearest and dearest earthly friend. 


the affectionate title prefixed to his name, which 
universal custom has acceded to bachelors, as their 
rightful honor. He was an admirer of beautiful 


women; and it is said, in his youth, did actually | 


[Aprit, 


ter, and, alas! almost every thing that is otherwise, 


is traced to maternal influence, it is not strange 


|that the well-attested fact, that few moral and sen- 
volvolus, that swung from its trellis in the dewy | 


| 


sible young men, have issued with the blushing ho- 
nors of their alma-mater upon them, from the ve- 
nerable walls of Harvard, with less intellectual am- 
bition and high purpose of soul than he—should 
remind one that the strength of his filial affection, 
which was very great, he often described in con- 
junction with his mother’s “ nice minced pies,”— 


_and that the rapture which he felt in returning to 


| 


| 


her society in college vacations, seemed not quite 
distinct from that which he felt in his simultaneous 
transition from the baked-beans and boil’d beef of 
college commons, to the eakes and confectionary 
of his mother’s pantry. Many a young face has 
smiled to hear him, in the days of his old age, close 
an animated description of the solemnities of an 


| ordination—of which no man perhaps ever attend 
Mr. W. was never married ; and, early in life, was | 


ed more than himself—with a not less glowing de- 


| scription of the ‘‘ great plum pudding,” that graced 


make overtures of a very affectionate character to | 


one whom he thought supremely so,—but he was 
not successful. Not at all embittered, however, 


by his disappointment, he continued, evento old age, | fleece of his sheep.” 
to consider “a fine-tempered woman,” as but little | 


lower than the angels, and “ happy love a heavenly 
sight ;’’ and to regard with intense interest the lot 
of those who enjoyed the happiness that heaven 
had denied to himself. fe even delighted in those 


tales of fiction, which portrayed the consummate! with most praiseworthy care, the holy charities and 


blessedness of united lovers, in the exaggerated 
manner of the novelists of the last generation: and, 


| 


| 
} 


| 
| 


on one occasion, when a sudden attack of sickness | 


interrupted him in the perusal of that most fasci- 


nating and dangerous of a most worthless class of 


books—* ‘The Children of the Abbey’’—requested 


concluding everts, as “‘ he thought he should like 
to know before he died whether Lord Mortimer 
ever married that young woman.” 


In his early youth he attended on the ministry of 


Wiiitefield, who was then in the midst of his min- 
isterial labors and successes in New England. 
He adopted his principles, and imitated his piety, 
and ever spoke with enthusiasm of the supernatu- 
ral eloquence of that wonderful man, and its sub- 
lime results. One cannot but stop to inquire why, 
with a naturally superior intellect, and the highest 
opportunities of education, with those superinduced 
principles of piety which furnish the highest im- 
pulse to activity of which our nature is suscepti- 
ble, he should have numbered his three-score-years- 
and-ten, without having devoted himself to any 


honorable profession, or engaging in any of the 
elevated and useful pursuits of life. But, in this 
day, when every thing that is excellent in charac- 


the table of his hospitable host. But his life was 
filled up with acts of benevolence and piety ; ‘ the 
blessing of him that was ready to perish, came upon 
him, and he caused the widow’s heart to sing for 
joy;” he dealt his bread to the hungry, and “ he that 
was poor, without covering, was warmed with the 


Is it uncharitable to observe, and is it unwise to 
record discrepancies of character in the good! Or 
is it not rather both wise and charitable to observe 
and record, that we may remember and avoid them! 
Let the youth, who is cultivating and exercising 


gentle sympathies of our nature, while his intel- 
lectual and physical powers are becoming feeble 
from inaction, and useless from neglect; imagine 
Uncle John, in the indulgence of his rural taste, 


‘training the delicious pea, pruning the currant and 


| gooseberry bush, and cultivating with most pecu- 
a young niece to sit by his bed-side and relate the | 


liar care his useless favorite—the splendid tobacco 
plant,—while his fine intellect was without appro- 


|priate employment—the more important depart- 





| 


ments of agricultural economy neglected—and while 
his extensive and often ill-directed charities, were 
very essentially impairing the fair and beautiful 
patrimony that he loved so well ;—and, perhaps, 
the record of Uncle John’s inconsistencies, may not 
be altogether in vain. 

He rests beneath the Sumach, in the quiet grave- 
yard of N—— —-, awaiting the resurrection of the 
just. His name will soon have passed from earth, 
or be found only in the catalogue of Harvard, or in 
“ Alden’s Collection of American Epitaphs ;” but 
he will have a name better than that of Sons and 
of Dauchters, in the courts of the Lord, when the 
hearts in which his memory is still cherished with 


|affection, shall with his, have become motionless 


forever. ELIZA. 


Maine. 
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MUSINGS. 


BY AMELIA, OF LOUISVILLE, 


I wandered out one summer night, 
"Twas whe 


The I 


And I was singi 


nhmy years were lew 


reeze Was Singing In the light, 


ng too. 


lhe moonbeams Jay upon the hill, 
Phe ar in the vale, 

And here and there a | aping rul 
Was laughing on the gale. 

One fleecy cloud upon the ait 
Was all that met my eyes 

It floated like an angel there 
Between me and the skies 

] Clappe d my hands and warble d wi i 
As here and there I flew, 


For I was but a careless child, 


And did as children do. 


1 ’ 
Waves came dancing oer the sea 


ht and glittering 


bands: 


lige] } 7 1 j 
Like tle children wild clee 


They linked 


They linked their hands—but ere I caught 


with 


their dimple d hands. 


lheir sprinkled drops of dew, 
They kissed my 
Away 


‘ feet, and quick as thought 


the 
vii 


ripples flew. 


The twilight 
As lj 


Ten thousand stars were in the sky, 


hours like birds flew by, 


ghtly and as free ; 


Ten thousand in the sea; 
For every Wave with diiny led chee k, 
That lea 
Had seal 


And | 


pe d upon the alr, 
a Star In its embrace, 


eld it trembling there. 


‘The young moon, too, with upturned sides, 


Her mirror’d beauty 
And asa! 


She rode 


fave ; 


| ‘as } los 
MaTKR alanchor rides, 


upon the 
I 


wave. 

The sea was like the heaven above, 
As perfect and as whole, 

Save that it seemed to thrill with love. 
As thrills the immortal soul. 

The leaves, by spirit-voices stirr’d, 
Made murmurs on the air,— 

Low murmurs, 


And 


For ‘twas upon the dewy sod, 


that my spirit heard, 


answer'd with a prayer: 


Beside the moaning seas, 
I learned at first to worship God, 


And sing such stra 


The flowers, all folded to their dreams, 
Were bowed in slumber free, 

By breezy hills and murmuring streams, 
Where e’er they chanced to be. 

No guilty tears had t hey to weep, 
No sins to be forgiven: 


They closed their eves, 
Richt in the face of heaven. 
No costly raiment round 
No 
Yet Solomon upon hi 


Was ne’er 


them shone, 
jewels from the seas, 
s throne 


arrayed like these 
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and went to sleep, 
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And just as free from guilt and art, 
Were lovely human flowers, 

Ere Sorrow set her bleeding heart 
On this fair world of ours 


I heard the laughing wind behind, 


A-playing hair— 


The 


How cool and moist they were ! 


with my 


breezy fingers of the wind, 


I heard the night-bird warbling o’e: 
Its soft enchanting strain— 


I never heard such sounds before, 


And never shall again. 
Then wherefore weave such strains as these, 
And sing them day by day, 


When every bird upon the breeze 


Can sing a sweeter lay 


I'd give the world for their sweet art, 


The simple, the divine 


I'd give the world to melt one heart 


As they have melted min« 





“A GREEN HAND’S FIRST CRUISE 


Reflections on Privateering, Privateersmen, and other mat- 
perusal of “A Green Hand’s First 


Baltimore 


ters, suggested by the 
“Cruise. By 
“ Cushing & Brother—1841.” 


a Younker. 2 vols. 12mo. 





| The romance-reading part of the community is 
funder many obligations to Mr. Cooper, who origi- 
inated the sea novel. ‘The path which he opened 
has been successfully followed by Captains Mar- 


| 
| Fyatt, 


Chamier and others; and scenes on ship- 


|board have vied in intere#® with any other crea- 


tions of the fancy. ‘The authors mentioned have 
sought, by description of the perils of the storm, 


} 
| 
the maddening excitement of 
| 
} 
} 
j 


the conflict, or the 
scenic beauties which the ocean sometimes dis- 
plays, to arouse the imagination and gratify the 
taste. The avidity with which the sea stories of 


IC ooper and Marryatt were read, shows how well 
But they have 
No moral les- 


sons are taught in their pages; nothing can be 


ithese writers have sueceeded. 


{sought alone to please the fancy. 


'cleaned from them, to make men better or wiser: 


| rather, much mischief has been done, by the im 
| pressions which young and enthusiastic minds have 
derived from the contemplation of scenes and ac- 
far too highly colored to give just notions of 
life. Not so with the 


| Though bearing a title that would seem to rank 


i tions, 
under notice. 


real book 


‘with the novels of the day, it is not entirely a 


er of fiction. "The Author states that his pages 


| are extracts from the Log Book of Memory: and 
| asserts that the incidents have a!! their data, though 
|ne ‘cessarily shaded by the lapse of time and the 


|umperfections of memory. 

i ro 4 . ‘ ‘ ° 

| Che Green Hand’s First Cruise is in a Priva- 

iteer: and his recollections bear ample evidence of 
I 


The 


believe. 


the degrading nature of the service. 


book 1S 


valuable on this account: and, we might 
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arrest the impulse ef many a youth, who, (while! extreme. We, ourselves, claim some intimacy with 
ignorant of the hardship and degradation to which) the class; and have kept many a watch with sai- 
he would be subjected in his pursuit,) should seek,| lors in a Frigate’s “Top,” where, on some still 
by a cruise in a Privateer, riches and adventure. | clear night, their practical jokes, “ strange oaths”’ 
Our Author’s Privateer may, we suppose, be taken! and queer expressions, have excited in us such 
as a sample of her class; and she exhibits a rare, uncontrollable laughter, as to break in upon the 
picture. Her crew is made up of all that cupidity, | thoughts of the “ officer of the deck,” and elicit 
utter recklessness, and false impressions can bring } from him a sharp, stern * Silence in the Main Top!” 
together. Seaman, Landsman, and Loafer (who is | It is in scenes like these, that one’s mind dwells upon 
generally a compound of the first two, and is known | the character of the seaman with pleasure ; who in 
in the ports of the Western Coast of South Ame-| battle and the storm, excites our admiration, and 
rica, as a “‘ Beach Comber,’’) all find berths in such always commands our regard. Jack is a gene- 
a craft. ‘The reckless seaman ships, because it is;ral favorite; and, as for our own seamen, we 
a Ship; for your real old ** Salt” cares little about | hope to see their happiness and well-being always 
the nature of the service in which he may be en-/the peculiar care of a grateful nation. Our Navy 
gaged, provided he gets his allowance of grog, and|has been a pride and a wonder. In all parts of 
can have his hammock swung by the blue surge of|the world, we have heard its praises; and now, 
his familiar friend,—at once his cradle and his} that the public mind seems to be particularly turned 
grave. ‘The Loafer ships for mischief; thoroughly | towards it, we would “ fain” “shove in our oar,”— 
a scoundrel, he goes for plunder ; and it matters lit-| and say a few words about a service we love so 
tle with him whether the individual upon whom he | well. 

operates be friend or foe. ‘The Landsman (unless| The lustre which the deeds of Hutt, Decatur, 
he be a jail-bird) is brought into the service by| Bainsriner, Stewart, Perry, M’ Donovenu, Law- 
deceit, lying, treachery ; he goes on board, under| rence, BLakety, Jones and Warrineron have 
the impression that he is to be something,—may-be, | shed upon the American Navy, still giows around 
a little better than the Captain—that he is to make | it. Deeply concerned are we to say, that the re- 
a summer cruise of a few months, and return home| putation of the officers of the present day is much 
laden with treasures. Wofully does he find him-| enhanced by the “ gleam of this glory.” They live 
self deceived; and bitterly does he curse his own | upon their memory. It is true that the junior officers 
stupidity, when he finds himself hanging on a yard, | have had no chance ; and it is impossible to say, how 
over a raging sea, and tearing off his finger nails, | they would stand the test of their country’s judgment, 
in ineffectual attempts to grasp the “skin” of a|if tried upon their own merits. Every one acquain- 
frozen topsail. We d@®not pity him; for he was) ted with the character of the Navy Officers of the 
led by avarice. But, in this last class, may be some | present day, will admit that the courage of these ve- 
youth of promise, who was induced to join our Pri-| terans still dwells in the hearts of their successors. 
vateer by love of adventure, by a spirit of daring,| A lamentable but glorious instance has been lately 
and a hope of renown;—he has shipped gladly, and | exhibited, in the fate of young Unperwoop and 
undoubtingly ;—he longs to enter into association| Henry, (honored be the gallant dead,) who fell, in 
with the bold and manly sailor, and, in conflict with| covering the retreat of their unarmed boat's crew, 
his country’s foes, to win his laurels at the cannon’s| from the attack of a horde of ruthless savages. 
mouth ;—he joins the ship, and sails ;-—immediately | Sut, the present condition of the Navy plainly 
his eyes begin to open ;—he finds himself associated | shows that there is something wrong. We appear 
with villains of every hue; and, upon his first cap-|to want the judgment and unanimity of action, ne- 
ture of a merchantman, discovers that he is little|cessary to maintain for the Navy, that lofty posi- 
better than a common robber. Disgusted with his| tion which it has hitherto occupied in the estima- 
trade, with the profanity and obscenity of his com-|tion of men. It is admitted, on all hands, that its 
rades, and the petty tyranny of his officers,—he present condition is any thing but a good one. Of- 
determines to quit on the first opportunity ;—but he| ficers, of all ranks, are crying out for reform; and 
may be captured,—he may be herded in a prison,| yet, it is hardly possible to find out exactly what it 
with wretches of every name and nation; where,|is they want. Some say one thing,—some another. 
after years of bitter repinings, of shame, regret, re-| One begs to be made an Admiral. Another ex- 
morse, he yields in despair; becomes brutalized,| claims, ‘‘ Why make Admirals, when there is no 
and worse than the worst around him. ‘To such an| command to give them, at all suited to the rank?” 
one,a knowledge of the facts exhibited in this work| Pursers are growling, because they are ‘Shop- 
would be a treasure; and for this we particularly | Aeepers;” and Doctors want more pay. ‘Thus, 
commend it, both to the young and the old, but more | Members of Congress and influential men are dis- 
particularly to the young. Our Author shows a gusted and disheartened; and, not knowing what 
perfect acquaintance with the habits and manners) to do, DO NOTHING. 

of the *’Tar;” and some of his imitations of the; We had fondly hoped, that, in the admirable es- 


T 


peculiar phraseology of “* Jack,” are ludicrous inthe says of “ Harry Bluff,’ our Navy Officers had, at 





ee 
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length, found an unanimous expression of their 
wishes. Clear, forcible, and far-sighted, these Es- 
says have won for their author golden opinions 
from “all sorts of men.” ‘The public press teemed 
with commendations of them; and Navy Officers, 
in convention, at Philadelphia and Washington, de- 
termined to republish one of them, to be laid on 
the desks of Members of Congress. We hoped 
and believed that these writings would form a 
guide-book for the next Secretary of the Navy; 
and that not one voice would have been raised in 
But, alas! 


We have recently seen two or 


opposition to them. for the Navy, we 
were deceived. 


three publications from Navy Officers, attempting to 


contravene the opinions and views set forth in the | 


“Scraps from the Lucky Bag ;” and endeavoring to 
prove that these Essays provided no full and effi- 


: . ; : | 
cient remedy for the disease, which all seem to 


admit is fixed upon the vitalsofthe Navy. ‘These 
writers may have formed an honest difference of opi- 
nion with “Harry Bluff;” but this appears to us an 
unfortunate time to have expressed it. ‘They have 
thrown themselves in the way of the great cause 
of reorganization, in which the friends of the Navy 
are engaged; and we would recommend that their 
opinions be closely and thoughtfully scanned, ere 
credence is given to their statements, or confidence 
to their reasoning. It makes one angry to see this 
spirit of opposition. Why—why, cannot officers, 
in seaman’s phrase, “ heave together?” 

For ourselves, we are of opinion, that nothing 
has been, or can be, offered for the improvement 
of the service, more efficient than the views set 
forth in “ Scraps from the Lucky Bag ;” and we 
would recommend to the Officers of the Navy that 
they should, by every means in their power, urge 
the new Secretary to give these papers a full and fair 
examination, with the view of being, in some mea- 
sure, guided in his course by the practical wisdom 
and experience exhibited in them. 

‘* Mais revenons,” &e. &e.—we have been too 
long from our subject. Our Author did meet with 
a portion of the fate we imagined for ‘some youth 
of promise ;” he was “ herded in a prison with 
wretches;” 


his nature something more than promise, or he 


would have hardly failed falling into the latter part | 


of the imaginary predicament of our youth. 


Boldly 
and manfully did he resist the temptations to evil, 


by which all were beset; and he came out from the 


prison, unscathed by the pestilential influence of 


the scoundrelism around him. We have since 
known him as Foreman and Proof-Reader in our 
own office; and can safely aver, that neither the 
cruise in the Privateer nor the abode in the Prison 
could at all affect the moral rectitude of his nature. 
He passed through the glowing furnace of temp- 
tation and evil, and yet there was no “smell of fire 
on his garments.”” Asa Printer and Proof-Reader, 


be has few equals; and, we may add, in all sin- 


and well was it for him that he had in| 


“A Green Hand’s First Cruise.” 223 


lcerity, that we have rarely known a man whose 
|conduct was governed by more elevated principles 
And he was 
We shall never forget the many 


}of honor and morality. as modest as 
ihe was amiable. 
happy hours we spent in his society, when we were 
| both sojourners In the Metropolis ot the Bay State. 
Even at this distant day,—for nearly a quarter of 
a century has since passed over our heads, searing 
our visage, and sprinkling snows upon our brow.— 
even now we distinctly remember the day when 
* The Younker” first entered our office, in his blue 


‘sailor garb, and asked for employment—and the 
| modest blush which mantled over his cheek when, 
‘in reply to an interrogatory from us, he hesitatingly 
We found him not less 
faithful to his duties than skilful in his profession— 


spoke of his qualifications. 


}and when he voluntarily leit our employment, we 
parted from him as from a friend, whose unassu- 
| ming worth had won its way Lo our heart. As he 
lreads these lines. Pinckney-street, and the “ plea- 
| Sant days” which we spent together, will revive in 
| his mind, like the sweet tones of ** remembered mu- 


sic.” He will think again of the parting hour, 


|'when he concluded to “ try his fortune” in a milder 


'climate—He will recollect with what emphasis the 
| young Virginian bade him “ God speed,” and uttered 
ia heartfelt prayer for the blessing of Heaven upon 
‘his efforts. And heartily do we rejoice to know 
‘that our friend, after a boisterous and adventurous 
youth—making the polar-star of ‘Truth and Honor 
| his guide—escaping all the quicksands and sheals of 
the great sea of Human Life, in whose bosom lie 
'engulphed so many daring spirits, and whose coasts 
‘are strewed with the wrecks of ambition, folly and 
crime, has found safe anchorage in a pleasant 
harbor. May the haleyon continue to spread its 
| wings over his quiet and beautiful and prosperous 
home! 

| The Book exhibits a curious and interesting pic- 
|ture of the habits and occupations of the prisoners 
‘at Dartmoor. We had not thought that such 
‘license of speech and action had been tolerated in 
‘the prisoners at that famous jail. ‘They drank— 
‘they quarrelled—fought—gambled—rioted. The 
English officers and soldiers in charge of the prison 
lappear to have exhibited, on some occasions, a 
degree of toleration towards the prisoners, which, 
|we had supposed, had never been exercised to- 
| We do not wish to defend the_bru- 
‘tal conduct of the commandant, Shortland, who 


wards them. 


\ordered his men to fire upon the prisoners,—by 
'which some eight or ten were killed, and many 
‘others wounded :—for, according to the Author's 
‘showing, so violent a procedure does not appear 
‘to have been necessary, upon that, nor any other 
| occasion; but we do not see how such turbu- 
‘lent spirits could have been kept in the necessary 
| degree of obedience and subordination, except by 
strictly enforcing the necessary rules and regula- 


| a 
tions. They had disobeyed orders—disregarded 
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entreaties—despised and laughed at threats—re- | 


fused to give up prisoners demanded for punish- 
ment—insulted and stoned the officers—taunted | 
and abuse a the soldic rs—and seerie | di termine d.} 


by every means in their power, to draw upon their 


own heads the heaviest measure of punishment. | 


The style of the Work is easy and agreeable, | 


though possibly too technical, to please the ceneral 
mass of readers. We ean readily imagine how 


an old “ Salt,” (generally the gravest of human 


beings,) seated upon a “ Match Tub,” on his “ Fore- | 


castle” home, would chuckle over its humor. We 
have ourselves enjoyed it; and we heartily wish 
the ‘Green Hand’s First Cruise” the meed of suc- 


cess it merits. 


THE ENTHUSIAST’S FATTH. 


Say you, that the wreath of greatness 
Can but by a few be won? 


Is there not in every spirit 


Strength to gain the race we run ‘ 
‘ t — ¢ 1 of lit 
Cannot strong and stern ambition 

Trace for us our ¢ hose n way 


Would you counsel calm submission 
To the soul that sighs for sway ? 
Would you fetter dreams so restless, 

Yet untested in their might, 


Would you stay the thou hts so earnest, 


Ever heavenward in their flight 


Is it vain, this ceaseless yearning 
For a consecrated fame 
Is it vain, this quenchless burning 


For a proud and deathless name 


Teach me not so sad a lesson, 
Let me live to labor still: 
Much the hopeful heart can bring us, 


Much the firm, unwavering will! 


What were Life, if lofty wishes 
Did not light its waste of woes? 
Death, with all its dearth of action, 


But with mut its blest re pose 


Away, with wisdom taught to sadden 
The dawning day of after worth! 
Crush not hopes so free and fearless, 

Fleeing every taint of earth! 
Not for me a faith so lowly, 
Not for me so calm a life! 
Be mine the wildness of existence, 


With all its rapture and its strife ! 


Every heart, with onward impulse, 
Jears its destiny within, 
And to faint or falter not 


ls to grasp what we would win. 


All the fate of years is written 
In aspirations of our youth, 

And best succeas will ever brighter 
The upward way of right and truth! 


Watertown. 3. & 


‘aith.—Quotidiana. [ APRIL, 


QUOTIDIANA. 


BY 3. &. SNODGRASS. M. D. 
- 
amen g 
NO. VII ; 
Those who use the « pithets * disagres able” and 
7 forbidding,” when discoursing of winter, sure ly 
do injustice to the season. ‘There is something in 


the influence of this season of frosts and snow and 
|wind, which tends to elevate and perfect our do 
mestic sympathies. The very wind which howls 
mournfully and ehillir aly around the home tead, 
|seems to drive our hearts into an intimacy of kin- 
\dred feeling (an almost zdenti/y of spirit) we never + 


| feel during the hours of the vernal or summer di- 


visions of the year. It is now man may be filial- 
ly happy—if ever—as he gives vent to the livelier 
emotions of his nature. Now he may have leisure 


to hold communion with those he loves most—his 


kindred and neighbors—while he 


} 


‘“‘ Hangs over the enlivening blaze— 


| orate ful to a kind Providence for the comforts ol 
la home. What magic in that little word, for him! % 
| Winter is the season for mental delights—for 
| mental activity. Amid the dry and sultry days of 
| summer, the whole being appears to suffer from a 
|]anguor and exhaustion totally unbefitting intellec- 
i tual pursuits. Our thoughts are sluggish and tur- 
ibid, and seem to flow through the channels of the 
mind, as do the waters of some stagnant stream, too 
\lazy to bear the burden of the lightest summer- 
\leaf that may have fallen upon its dull and sense- 
\less bosom. Not so at the present season. As . 
| the atmosphere becomes colder and dryer, the body 
casts off all sluggishness of feeling, and the emo- 
itions of the heart become quickened,—as does 
| the pulsation of every artery, and flow of every 
lvein. The whole being seems rejuvenescent. 
Such is the well-known sympathy of the corporeal 
land mental systems, that the intellectual faculties 
| share argely in the change. ‘They become more 
|and more energetic, and respond with more free- 
| dom to impressions received by the brain through 
ithe media of the senses. 

Tasks from which the mind would have shruni 


during the lancuid moments of the solstitial season, 


are in winter undertaken not only promptly, but, it 
| may be,eagerly. ‘The whole machinery of the intel- 


lect moves harmoniously for the accomplishment 


of whatever effort we may have in view. Nota 
wheel nor spring seems out of place. Equally 


active are the moral faculties. We may now 


i 


eall home thoughts which have been playing tru- 


ant, like schoolboys when too hot for study, and 





employ them upon themes orave or cay, captivating 
lor profound. ‘The volumes which we may have es- 
| 


sayed in vain to peruse with profit in summer, and 


|returned to the shelves of the seldom opened ease, 


are now lifted from their dusty beds, to feed the 
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appetite of the mind, instead of soulless worms.}sures of even a newspaper—cheaply as are those 
We may select such as suit our peculiar predilec- every-day-encyclopedias now issued. Let such, 
tions, and glean from their pages, as from the har-|then, of this pitiable class into whose hands my 
vest-field, rich sheaves, for the use of the soul, and | remarks may chance to fall, by borrow: 


the 


7” (as is too 


store away the fruits of our toil in the granary of|likely to be case) or accident, determine to 


the mind—or we may take those that are designed |‘ test the virtues” of our periodical literatm to 
to ““beguile the tedious hour,” and awaken pleasing | which newspapers, as well as magazines, be long— 
emotions in the breast. We may now dive into 


the depths of philosophy, in search of pearls of 
intellectuality, which lie hidden far below the sur- 


by the procurement of at least one daily or weekly 


and some good monthly companions for the winter. 





They will prove companions indeed to the n- 
face of the “‘vasty deep’—or soar aloft on the | panionless—and “ well-springs” of delight to those 


Co 


wings of fancy, through the ethereal regions of|who may be surrounded by the objects of parental 
poetry and of song. It must be delightful to the] care. 


Then they may adopt the language of the 
student and the amateur in letters, to anticipate 


jauthor of the “ 


the annual return of a season in which he may so! 


Seasons,” in which he says, 
“ And much 


Without, and rattles on his humb 


] . . | , } 
he smiles, nor recks the storm that 


felicitously enjoy the companionship of volumes 
from which he 


reaped pleasures mind-enriching and soul-elevating ! 


le roof.” 


has in former successive years, 


IX. 


It is a pity logicians, in their classifications, had 





VAL. not, along with their “ argumentum ad absurdum’’— 
The season of which I have discoursed in|‘ ad ignorantiam’—and the like—given us an ar- 
the foregoing number is that likewise in which | cumentum ad nauseam. 


Had they thus favored 
our PERIODICAL LITERATURE is more likely to be | us, one would know where to class various argu- 


enjoyed and appreciated. 1 know that many per-| ments penned upon Byron. 
sons can manage to peruse the contents of most 
of our monthlies, in the warmest weather—espe- 
cially when their contents,—too light at all times,— 
are rendered still more thoughiless, in order to ac- declares that “* Minron has 
commodate them to the state of the mind ; but such | been styled the prince of poets; but, so far as (rue 
issues constitute only a small part of the literature | poetry is concerned, and semblances of nature, 
of this department. 


Among the many opinions promulged upon the 
everlasting theme of his lordship’s life and charae- 
ter, (if character he really had,) that is the most 


extraordinary which 





Kor my own part, I can al-| imagery, of fancy and imagination may be thrown 
ways peruse the contents of our quarterlies and | into the scale, THE PRINCE OF POETS WILL BE CAST 
monthlies, with greater satisfaction, during the|INTO THE SHADE BY THE SUPERIOR GENIUS AND 
season of long nights and cold days. But, if such | N. Byron!!” 
is the case with an inhabitant of a city, how much Reader, I have supplied the exclamation points— 


more so with country-readers. supposing the author of the sentiment surely had 


TRANSCENDENT TALENTS OF LORD G. 


During the busy 
periods of the year, when the fallow must be 
** turned,” the seed sown, and the harvest reaped, 
the agricultural little time—much 
less of inclination—for the perusal of a periodical. 
It is when the plough and the hoe and the scythe 


forgotten to use them in thus giving vent to his 
emotions, when contemplating the character o 
great favorite. 


f his 
Could any one have selected more 





classes have 


expressive words for a panegyric t 
Surely not. For my own part, I have become 
are laid by, and the precious grain is safely stored | sick of the eulogiums upon Byron, I am constant. 
in the garner or the neighboring mill, (or, what is| ly meeting with. ‘They are as nauseating as ipe- 


hetter, exchanged for that, the pursuit of which | eacuanha. 


| burlesque 
| 


Seriously—for the matter is assuming 
moved the plough and the sickle,) that the farmer | an important aspect—is it not time the rank of 
may take his favorite quarterly or monthly in hand;| this poet were settled? Or shall we permit his 
and with the blazing unstinted fire before him, and| youthful admirers to render the very memory of 


his family around, derive from its varied contents 
that which will give to the granaries of the mind 
fresh treasures of wisdom, purchased, in our bigh- 
ly favored day, far more cheaply than have been 
the fruits of his summer-toil, which are now sup- 


plving the wants of mere physical nature. 1 can- 


not see how any farmer can so far lose sight of 


the welfare of those dependant upon him, and his 
own true | 
thus 
And 
in our land spend the long and, to them, tedious 
hours of winter, unblessed by the intellectual trea- 


iss, as to fail to secure the advantages} 
derivable from this branch of our literature! | 
yet, how many thousands of agriculturists 


‘his name disgusting to moral men—and thereby 
Now, | 


‘am ready to admit, that he possessed talents of 


|to unduly disparage his literary merits * 
a 
(How well he used them, were 
|very different question.) 


high order. a 
But I have no notion of 
being humbugged into the belief that all the poetic 
talents granted to humanity were crammed into 
| his cranium—large as the phrenologists have been 
if 
some of his more candid biographers and personal 
acquaintances have not belied him, the secret of 
to be referred, 
“not to the inspiration of the Nine, but of gin and 


so fortunate as to discover it to have been. 


the “ fire of his genius” will have 





tha 
: 
; 
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water. Likely, it would have been fully as appro- 
priate for his publishers to have placed, instead of 
the Roman characters, G. ‘l’. between the stanzas of 
Don-Juan—which might have been either inter- 
preted, “ gin-toddy,” or ** gone to toddy.” While 
penning parts of that poem, he is stated to have 
taken a glass of gin and water at the turn of almost 
every leaf of his MSS.—of which conduct one of 
his devoted attendants is reported to have spoken 
as “‘a very queer habit.” Queer enough, indeed, 
for the poet whose fame is destined to eclipse even 
that of the “divine poet ; who, as he informs us, 
attempted no ‘‘ middle flight,” but sang of God and 
the angelic hosts! 

It is time—high time—that the true character 
of this poetic rake and outcast were exhibited ; | 
and, if compatible with the design of these brief 
pieces, I should take pains to hold up the mirror | 
of his own thoughts before the character of Byron. | 
[ have room for one passage only, which must 
serve as a specimen of what he has uttered, to the | 
confirmation of the Scriptural declaration, that out 
of the abundance of the /Aeart the mouth speaketh. | 
The reader will find the passage to which I refer, 
in one of his Lordship’s letters, penned upon the 
occasion of the death of Sir Samvuent Rominiy, 
‘one of the best and ablest men England has ever 
had to boast.’ The only cause of offence was, 
having been professionally engaged by Lady By- 
ron’s friends, and having done his duty towards 
her as aclient. Here is the language of exulta-! 
tion—language more becoming a FIEND than the 
worst of men: , 

‘““T have, at last, seen * * * shivered, who was 
one of my assassins. When that man was doing 
his worst to uproot my whole family, tree, branch 
and blossom—when, after taking my retainer, he 
went over to them—when he was bringing desola- 
tion upon my hearth and destruction to my house- 
hold cods—did he think that in less than three 
years, a natural event—a severe domestic, but an 
expected and common calamity—would lay nis 
CARCASS IN & CROSS-ROAD, Or stamp his name in a 
verdict of lunacy! * * * ** * * But he is in 
his grave AND ** *#** 1"# 


| 
The reader may readily imagine the words for | 
which the five asterisks are substituted by the bi- 
ographer, to mean something horrific—most like- 
ly—‘* in HELL!” It is wonderful that any man, not 
destitute of the common attributes of humanity, 
could steady his pen sufficiently to inscribe such 


sentiments ! 


He surely could not have been sober 
at the moment. Yet it was to this high-daring | 
(perhaps I ought to call it /ow-daring) that his repu- 
tation as a poet is mainly attributable. He dared 
to pen what other poets could not venture. He 
indulged in fits of passion, and emotions ever-va- 
rying—hellishly profane, or hypocritically pious— 
thoughts which, if they ever found a home in the 


* Moore’s Byron, vol. ii 


| manly oppressed—oppress¢ d 


brains of other poets of the age, they were not 
sufficiently lost to propriety and virtue to utter 
them. Even the holy shrine of Christianity did not 


prove too sacred for the trampling feet of his lite- 
rary charger. Indeed, he himself avows his wil- 


lingness to sacrifice the clorious doctrines of our 
holy religion upon the altar of that very same 
ambition which he declares, in his Napoleon ode, 
to be “less than littleness.” He declared it to be 
his opinion, that ‘‘no poe t should he ted down by a di- 
rect profession of faith.” Why? Let his own words 
answer, reader :—* Metaphysics open a wide field— 


nature and anti-Mosaic speculations on the origin 


lof the world, a wide ranve—and SOUTCCS of poe (ry, 


are shut out hy Christianity.’* 


Is this the creature whe is to eclipse Miron ? 
He found the best sources of poetry opened by 
Christianity—not * shut out.” 

As to the poetical abilities of Lord Byron, I 
boldly affirm, that they have been overrated—vastly 
overrated. His poetry is not natural—but forced. 
It could not have been otherwise, with one of his 
daily habits. ‘The Latin poet’s notion, that a poet 
is * born, not made,” (poeta nascitur non fit,) is, by 
no means, verified in his case; for he was made a 
poet by the force of education, in its broadest 
sense—by the circumstances of his life—in which 
the stimulus of drunkenness had no small agency. 
He told little more than the naked truth when he 
said to the author last quoted that—* gin and water 
was the source of all Ais inspiration!” 


} 
Byron’s longest poems are mere PATCHWORK— 


| histories of his own despicable career, and of the 


just censures and desertions of his earlier friends. 


There is no unbroken concatenation of thoucht, 


as in Mitron. The stanzas of Cuitpe Haro.tpe, 
appear to have been (to use a homely and probably 
unused figure) woven together like the “ filling” 
of a rag-carpet. Here we find pieces of new,— 
there of old and worn-out garments. Now a strip 
of filthy silk or worsted—then something so rich 
and brilliant in texture and coloring, that we think 
it a pity it should be found in such mean fellow- 
ship and use. 
a 

Notwithstanding the envenomed and uncharitable 
bearing of Danret O’ConNELL towards the Ame- 
rican people, on account of the tolerance of slave- 
ry, | cannot help feeling a deep-toned interest for 
him in his sphere as the “Great Liberator.” I 
have no disposition to discuise the feeling. The 
cause for which he is constantly employing the 


power of his tongue and pen—that of the “Reprar 


|oF THE Union,” is a just cause, if ever cause was 
|just. It is in vain for the British Ministry to at- 
tempt to blind the eyes of the world to the true 


merits of the question at issue. Ireland is inhu- 
} } ] 


beyond endurance— 


* Medwin’s Journal, p. 197. 
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so, that the wonder with me, is not that 


O’Connewt and the Irish people are so much agi- 


50 much 


tated, but that they are not tenfold more so, by a 


view of the wrongs they are suffering, when that 
view is made so clear by the eloquence of sucha 
master spirit. It is, to me, amazing that moral 
forces are relied upon at all for the attainment of 
political and religious freedom—and that, like the 
CHarTists, the 


Repeaters do not rush madly 


forward under the impulses of a very whirlwind of 


physical force. I have ever beena friend of 


** Repeal”—and think a calm examination of the 


facts would allay the prejudices of thousands of 


our people who profess not to see wherein Ireland 
is ‘so very much oppressed,” and how she would 
be “ benefitted” by a legislative reinstatement. ‘To 
those who profess, at the same time, to be uncom- 
promising advocates of equal electoral and legisla- 
tive privileges, I would say, in the language of our 
own DecLaratTion,—* let facts speak to a candid 
world !” 

What are the facts? I will content myself with 
stating a few, which cannot be uninteresting to 
those who are conversant with the subject, and sure- 
ly astounding to those who have not paid particu- 
lar attention to the history of the contest now, as 
Here are the 
plain figures, from which any one may draw his 


for years, carried on in Ireland. 
conclusions. Let the swm be worked as it may, 
I rely for 
Statistics upon a recent letter of the able corres- 
pondent of the New York American. 


the true answer will be—opprREssioN. 


England, with a population of thirteen millions, 


Mr. Jefferson. 


has 505 representatives in the House of Com-| 


mons—while Ireland, with a population of eight 
millions, has only 105. 


Thus England, with a| 


population not twice as large as that of Ireland, | 


has about five 
Scotland has only two and a half millions, repre- 
She, therefore, with a 


than 


sented by 53 members. 
population less than one third, claims more 
half as many representatives. 
if Scotland has 53, Ireland ought to have 150, in- 
stead of 105. But look at Wale $y with eight hun- 
dred thousand of population, represented by 28 
Now, if Wales is en- 
titled to that number, Ireland should be allowed 


members of the Commons. 


259 members, instead of 105, as at present. So 


’ 


justice would decree, if not TYRANNY. 

One thing is certain, the present agitation must 
be heeded and assuaged by a change of some sort. 
If a 


removal 


‘repeal of the Union” is not the result, a 
of the above and other grievances too 
heavy to be borne, is all that can prevent it. The 
day has come—nay, | may say, the hour is at hand, 
in a national and emphatic sense—when something 
musi be done. 


‘“ Perhaps,” and ‘ may-be,” are 


words no longer to be used. They are not to be 


times as large a representation. | 


In fair proportion, | 


found in the vocabulary of the millions who are 


sending up their shouts from every highway and 


2987 
byway in Ireland. If we are to put any faith in 
the prophetie sentiments of the great master-spirit 
to whom the destinies of Erin appear to be en- 
trusted,—the spirit of “ Repeat” has gone forth 


land, conguering and to conquer ; it 


through the 
rushes, with the torrents, down every mountain- 
side—leaps up from the vallies, and bounds ove 
the plains—it echoes through the cities, and re 
sounds along the banks of Ireland’s beautiful rivers 
To adopt entire his own blazingly eloquent words— 
of heaven, and 
Ireland shall once 


“LIBERTY zs on the wild winds 
decreed that 


more hea NATION ba 


PROVIDENCE has 


With a modification to suit their notions of di- 
vine control, the sons of Erin might adopt the lan- 
guage which Homer puts into the mouth of Juno, 
when she, under circumstances of adversity and 
trial, consoles herself with the reflection :— 


‘* Not all the Gods are partial and unjust 


If there be a providential supervision of national 
affairs, justice will yet be meted out to oppressed 
Ireland, however reluctantly a British Ministry 
may yield to an unseen control of visible agencies. 
Ireland will yet shine as one of the brightest gems 
in the coronal of freedom,—all the brighter fox 
the rivers of blood in which it has been washed,— 
streams of mortality, which gushed from sources as 
pure as the hearts of her marty red EmMetts, to fill 


the great ocean of her future immortal glory ! 


MR. JEFFERSON. 


As, according to the concurrent testimony of his 
Biographer, Professor ‘Tucker of the University 
of Virginia, and the reviewer of the Biography, be 
lieved tobe Judge Abel P. Upshur, the opinions of 
Mr. Jefferson have exerted and continue to exert a 
greater influence on our countrymen than those of 
any other individual living or dead—it is surely a 
matter of some importance that they should be 
correctly understood. ‘The pages of the Messen- 
ger, it appears to me, cannot be more usefully and 
scarcely more piously devoted, than to the cor. 
rection of any misrepresentation of the opinions of 
such a man as Mr. Jefferson. 

On page 466, of the second volume of the Life of 
he tollowing pas 


aa Mr. Je ae rson’s construction of the 


Jefferson, by Professor Tucker, t 
sage occurs: 
‘f ‘onstilution (fe de ral) was Strict 07 li Mf al, accord 
"mg as he conceive d the Natl ronal rood u ould a 
* best prom ted by it.” 


Were Mr. Jefferson 
vould reject this 


helie } . 
VETICVE ne 


ve 
’ ‘ 


ascription with 


now al 


almost as much 


zeal and scorn as he would the imputation of a 


moral blemish. For, unless | have labored under 








rr 
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the grossest delusion, the chief and Spe cial object correct—tor they are plainly and und hlavly Con- 
of his actions, and his most earnest wish subse-|tradictory. Both cannot be true.* 

quently to the adoption of the Federal Constitution, ‘That my motives may not be misconstrued, | 
was to practice himself, and inculeate upon others, | must add that I place a very high estimate on Pro- 
the necessity of an uniformly strict construction of| fessor Tucker’s work; and, with the exception 
that instrument. Indeed this impression is sanc-| named, believe it one of the most correct and im- 
tioned by a remark in a different part of his biog-| partial biographies which I have ever read. In 
raphy (page 481), where it is expressly said, “* Mr.| my opinion, our country generally, and the repub- 
Jefferson always favored a strict construction of | liean party in particular, owe its author a heavy 
the Constitution.” This, in my Opinion, correctly | debt of gratitude for exhibiting our great Jeffer- 
defines him as a politician; and the first quotation,| son to the world in his full and fair proportions. 
being directly antagonistical, should be expunged.| He has swe pt off, with the besom of truth, the foul 
Mr. Jefferson and Alexander Hamilton were rivals| cobwebs which malicious and disappointed aspirants 
in politics, and the founders of schools, professing, , had hung so plenteously around him. 

as far as the construction of the Federal Constitu- | A NATIVE OF VIRGINIA. 
tion was involved, opposite principles. ‘The former, | 


. | * NoTE.—T ‘ontradiction ad ed to by our corres 
believing that at least powers enough for the na- oTE.—The contradiction adverted t Be 


: ponde nt, is rather seeming than actual. It may be perlectly 
tional good, were embraced within a strict and lite- ; - ' 
; true, as stated by | ro.essor Lucker, t} — Mr. Jeff rsol 
ral construction of it, was a strict constructionist. always favored a strict construction of the constitutio 


The latter, believing, that the public good required | and yet it may be not less true that his “construction of 


that many powers should be exercised by the the constitution was strict o7 eral, ‘cording as he con 
General Government, which could not rightfully | ce!ved the national good would be best p moted by it.” 
be stond Af the dectrinsg of sisint oensteuction wnt he one was theory, ext mplifi 1 by his writings ; the on e! 

practice, illustrated by his official acts We need only re 
admitted to be correct, contended that a liberal fer to one ot the latte r—we mean the Tre tv wit ] I ce 


construction Was proper, and should be adopted. by which Louisiana was annex¢ | to the | nion. W he e, 
If this be not the difference between the political | by a strict construction of the constitution, did Mr. Jeffer 


principles of these two distinguished individuals, | $°" find lus authority for that purchase He admits him- 


] ] *rtert . | ‘ ] 
, y : } : its indelensibility upon constitutional grounds, ana re 
and of Republicans and Iederalists generally, from an , ee 
- 2 fers tothe ** national good’ aS his motive and S detence 
their day to ours, then | confess I[know not what the} ; : Rr RS Tee eee eee > ‘Wn 
. for overleaping the limits of his constitutional power. ( 
difference was or is. Would Hamilton have want-| that act was pleaded as a precedent for the subsequent pur- 


eda stronger government than ours might fairly be | chase of Florida from Spain ! So true 1s it, that the prece- 
+ 


made, by construing the constitution liberally,| dent of to-day becomes the iaw of 
~1/ evils “rush into the State.” We advert to this historical 


to-morrow ; ald many 


whenever, in the opinion of its officers, the national : é; 
. | fact, not to censure the inconsistency of Mr. Jefferson, but 
good required or would be promoted by it? Be- | . 


to vindicate the accuracy of Professor Tucker.— Ed. Mess. 
lieving as 1 do, that the first quotation is wholly | 
incorrect, and that it does Mr. Jefferson oross injus- | 
tice, I hope Professor Tucker will give it his serious | ota a 
consideration, and expunge it from his work in the} 
next edition—in the event of his coming to the con- | 
clusion that justice to this great benefactor of our] THE VALUE OF MONEY. 
race requires the correction. This has become | Learn to know the value of money. ‘This is a 
the more necessary, since, in the careful and able | most essential point. ‘The want of economy leads 


review of the Life of Jefferson, which appeared in| tg the decay of powerful empires, as well as of pri- 
the double number of the Messenger, for Septem-| vate families. Louis XVI perished on the scaffold 
ber and October 1840, the reviewer says, that ano-| for a deficit of fiftv millions. There would have 


ther passage contains the “only very striking in-| heen no debt, no assemblies of the people, no re- 


‘stance of inaccurate information or hasty judg-| yolution, no loss of the sovereign authority, no tra- 
“ment to be found in his whole work ;” and again,| gjeal death but for this fatal deficit. —Madam Cam- 
that “the true character of Mr. Jefferson, both pan’s Letters to her Son. 

‘personal and political, cannot be better learned | 


“than in the work before us.” If the author of | ee Pi — 
the Life of Jefferson, and its Reviewer, are of opi-| AVERSION TO ATTORNEYS. 

nion that the passage of which I complain is cor-| I have heard, and partly know it to be true, that 
rect, and requires neither qualification nor expunc-| not only heretofore was there no lawyer nor attor- 
tion,—will they not have the goodness to explain! ney in the Isle of Wight, but in Sir George Cary’ 
what was the real difference between the construc- | time, 1588, an attorney coming to settle there was, 
tion of the Constitution, by the founders of the) by his command, and with a pound of eandles hang- 
Federal and Republican parties? Or, if they de-| ing at his side lighted, with bells about his legs, 


cline this—that they will at least tell us which of the | hunted out of the island.—Oelander’s Memoirs of 
two passages quoted from the Life of Jefferson is the Isle of Wight, 1700. 
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THE FAREWELL OF WINTER. 
I leave ye for awhile, my friends; to other climes I fly— 
For here the smiling Spring hath dawned, with its blue ant 
sunny sky ; 
The voices that once welcomed me, in my stainless garb of 
snow, 


] 


Are bidding me a long farewell, and laughing while I go. 


[I fain would list one parting wish, amid those tones so gay; 

One last, low word of tenderness, to speed me on my way. 

But [ only hear the Spring-birds’ songs in their wild trium- 
phant swell,— 

And not a sound of kindness comes to soothe my sad far 


Wat 3 


I grieve to find a newer friend thus greeted in my place, 
That I depart to leave with ye, no memory and no trace ; 
That the sympathy which shared alike your sweet and 
lonely hours, 
ls buried and { rotte beneatl hose fravile fl ‘ey 
s Duriead and forgotten now, beneath those tragile flowers 
[ am wafted on my dreary path, by the stern wind’s chilling 


might— 


And the tempest-cloud is closing round to hide ye from my | 


sight; 
Fain would I send a parting sigh, one farewell gift of snow, 
But the falling flakes will turn to tears ; and weeping thus— 


I go! 


Do all the ties old times have knit, thus perish in your hearts ; 

Does lighter friendship follow fast, the true one that departs ” 

Too sad the thought, that even thus, earth’s young affections 
fade, 

that human love had 

made ! 3... % 


And human hearts retain no trace, 





DELIRAMENTA PHILOSOPHORUM : 


OR, THE VAGARIES OF LEARNED MEN. 
Laugh where we may, be serious where we can. 
Pope. 
Now see that noble and most sovereign reason, 
Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh. 


Hamlet. 


speculatists of the last century, has penned these 
words: “there is an insanity among philosophers 
that has brought philosophy itself into discredit.” 
Though the writer of this sentence must be justly 
ranked among these insane beings, yet we aenst! 
confess, that he has in this made an assertion which 
contains too much of truth. The different sys- 
tems, which have been broached by philosophy, es- 


pecially those of a remote age, could they all be 
collected, would present to the eye of the curious 


one of the most complete satires on the dienity of 


The | 


bare recital of the systems which have been claim- 


the human mind, that has ever been penned. 


ed, and that seriously, by men of the most towering 
intellects, at various periods of the world, would 
at once excite our mirth and our compassion. We 
would regard its authors with the same feelings’ 


Vou. 


Vil—37 


| 
| 
| 


|with which we behold some one of the inmates of 
lan insane hospital, when we see him robing him- 
self in all the fantastie articles with which he can 
possibly clothe himself, and move among his fellow 
maniacs aping the king, and assuming all the 
airs of him who possesses thrones and sceptres. 
| Amused, as we are, at his harlequin dress and 
| movements, we are at the same time filled with the 
|most profound pity; nay, we almost weep at the 
‘sight which mind un- 


thus brings before us *: 


l 
| moored,” it may be, a once splendid intellect, bereft 
| ~ 
of reason, a giant mind broken down to idiocy ; 


| alas, 


‘The mind still there, but turned astray, 


A wandering bark, upon whose pathway shines 


] ‘ 4 } rh) 
All stars of heaven exce pt the guiding one 


If any class of men have exhibited follies, it has 
been those, who, soaring above their fellows, have 
dwelt, as they supposed, in the empyrean heights of 
| philosophy, and arrogated to themselves the pos- 
session of the walks of truth and reason, which 
| were trodden by none save themselves. It is not 
| just, however, to assert, that, amid the multiplicity 
| of philosophic investigations, no truths were evolv- 
'ed; that it was folly all. As we unfold the pages 
|of musty lore, we are captivated and rapt in ad- 
|miration as we peruse some of their divine specu- 
‘lations. We are ready to exclaim, as Cicero did 
| with regard to one of them, “ Erarre, mehercule, 
|malo cum Platone, quam cum istis vera sentire;” 
|we would almost rather err with these sublime 
i theorists, than follow the simple steps of our own 
| common sense leaders. We wish it were possible 
|to blot the follies from their systems, to forget that 

that 


| Pythagoras and the divine Plato could rise from 


[they ever possessed them: we almost wish 
| their sepulchres, and with their own pens erase 
‘the absurdities which they left behind them, and 


thus suffer time to perpetuate their memories, as 


are, objects of veneration, and at the same time 


| objects of veneration only; and not, as they now 


| ridicule and pity; for in reading them we are filled 
Goodwin, one of the most foolish and visionary | at one moment with astonishment, and anon with 


| Supreme contempt. 


The philosophy of classic Greece and Rome 
was speculative purely, and it was to this we may 
attribute mostof theirerrors. ‘Their systems were 


founded on the a priori method of reasoning, whose 


'groundwork is, that we possess a knowledge, not 


derived from, but independent of, reason and expe- 
rience. It was left for other ages to form insti- 
tutes, founded onanalytical investigation: it was left 
for Locke to declare that the mind was a /a/ula 
raza—that it was furnished with ideas of sensible 
qualities by external objects—and that the mind 


being thus furnished, the understanding became a 


7s 


quainted with its own operations; 
the mind, the doctrine which 


plied to physics : 


applying thus to 


Jacon had before ap- 


| 
that observation and experience 


constitute the sole foundation of true knowledge. 
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It was almost solely in moral philosophising that 
the ancients appeared to make any approximations 
to truth. Many of their speculations in this de- 


partment, were splendid and sublime, and worthy of 


the greatest geniuses of any age or of any country. 
Indeed we cannot, even with all the knowledge we 
now possess, conceive it possible for human reason, 
unaided by light divine, the light which beams 
through the revelation of God, to conceive a 
more perfect and pure system of morals, than 
was inculeated by some of the “ myriad-minded” 
men of Greece. What can be more complete 
than that which was strenuously inculeated by Py- 
thagoras? He taught, that, while man possessed the 
propensities common to beasts,—while he was 


subject to the passions of pride, avarice and am- 


bition,—he also possessed the nobler seeds of 


virtue, and a taste whose perfect and most unal- 
loyed gratifications were to be found in pleasures 
purely mental and moral; that as the mind had 
always a consciousness of the past, no enjoyment 
could be had where the mind looked back upon past 


future, it was equally impossible to possess happi- 
ness while we were the subjects of fear with regard 


to coming existence. How nearly does this ap-| book, that the principles of morality, without a sin- 


proach the moral doctrine which pervades the 
scripture, that happiness is the consequent of ho- 
liness, misery that of guilt, and that the only thing 
that can rob the future of its terrible solemnities is 
the consciousness of a well spent life, and a repose 
in Him who fulfilled the requisitions of a broken 
law, and opened up a pathway to immortality! Py- 
thagoras wanted the Bible to make known this last; 
any further his system seems complete. Plato 
engendered a code of moral notions almost as pure 
as that of the Samian philosopher. He seems to 


have had some idea of the universal depravity of 


the race, for he taught, as a cardinal doctrine, that 
the greatest concern of man was to recommend 
himself to the favor of the preéxistent cause, and 


that to do this was to fulfil the highest object of 


created intelligences ; and that he would thus, by 


continuous care and diligence, repossess himself 


of those immaculate powers with which he had 
been originally endowed. Socrates it is known 
was esteemed the most pure of heathen philoso- 
phers. His noble defence, when arraigned before 
the most august assembly in the world, is the high- 


est eulogium upon his unsullied character and the 


purity of his doctrines. ‘“* Athenians, | honor and 
love you! But I choose to obey God rather than 
you; and, to my latest breath, will never renounce 
my philosophy, nor cease to exhort and reprove 
you, and, according to my custom, will tell each 
one of you, as you come in my way, are you not 
ashamed to have no other thoughts than of amass- 
ing wealth and acquiring glory, credit and digni- 
ties; while you neglect the treasures of wisdom, 


ruth and prudence, and take no pains to render 


a 


[| APRIL, 


your soul as good and perfect as it is capable of 
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becoming His doctrines are too well known to 


require a place here. He was the first to reduces 
moral philosophy to a system; and thus, by bring- 
ing men to a consideration of the, principles of ac- 
tion and motives of conduct, he brought philoso- 
phy from heaven to earth, and elevated man to his 
greatest moral dignity. 

These views of this noble triumvirate are calcu- 
lated to excite in us every feeling of respect and 
admiration ; and we cannot but deplore the circum- 
stances which kept them from a knowledge of the 
only true God, and of that system of morality 
which was inculeated in the codes of the Jewish 
hierarchy, as well as of the church Catholic of our 
own day. In contemplating these individuals in 
the grand efforts which they made to discover the 


path of truth, we see that human reason, even in 


,its mightiest exertions, is utterly unable to make 


this discovery, and that human philosophy, in its 
loftiest flight, cannot reach the summit of perfec- 


\tion—that perfection is to be found only in the 
guilt; and as it was filled with anticipations of the | 


word of God. It is true, we admitted that the 
theories of these sages embodied much that was 
excellent and true ; but it is only in Heaven’s own 


ole blurr or defect, are to be found. Then, as it is 
now, unaided reason was unable to ascertain the 
true foundation of virtue and the nature and power 
of moral obligation. Whilst it told us that hap- 
piness was to be pursued by fulfilling the designs 
of the preéxistent cause, it could not declare those 
designs, nor furnish a perfect rule to direct its fol- 
lowers in the way to perfect happiness. No two 
philosophers could agree on particulars; no two 
could be found who would unite on a single moral 
code. They constantly differed in respect to what 
was absolutely necessary to complete the measure 
of human felicity. One made riches and physical 
comforts essential; another considered it to consist 
in acquisition of truth, and regarded the reception 
of a single intellectual truth of more worth than 
the wealth of ‘Ormus or of Ind,’ and sat beneath 
his tub asking of the mightiest of monarchs no gift 
save the absence of his shadow. In the view of 
Epicurus, even the happiness of the Deity was 
consummated in the sensualities of quiet, apathy, 
nectar and ambrosia ; another asserted that pefect 
happiness was only found when beholding the de- 
struction of our enemies, and the elevation of our 
friends. It was only the Gospel, coming with the 
sanction of the Almighty, that covered all the 
sround of moral obligation, and laid the firm foun- 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, soul and strength, and thy 


dation of virtue. 


neighbor as thyself!” ‘* Love your enemies, pray 
for those that persecute you,” was the boon of the 
incarnate son of God! Here, when human effort 
failed in finding arule of universal application, In- 


finite Wisdom interposed, and the humble son of 


NRA pt, 


Pw 
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Mary embodied, in a single sentence, what the phi- 
losophy of ages had failed to discover. The groves 
ot Academus, and the banks of Tiber and Iilvsus. 
heard much of high discourse, but 


it was upon 


Mount Olivet that the golden rule, ** Do unto others 
as ye would they should do unto you,” first had its 
utterance. We have, however, wandered from the 
We intended to walk 
among the rubbish or follies of philosophy, but our 


path we purposed treading. 


eye was caught by the beautiful, and we were 
compelled to stop, admire and pay our tribute to 
these efforts of the mighty dead; and lest 
good Christian should charge us with pouring too 


some 


deep a tribute at a heathen shrine, we have justi- 
fied ourselves, by acknowledging, that, even in their 
ethereal researches, they had not fully laid open the 
way of truth—they had only had some glimmer- 
ings of light divine shooting athwart their paths,—a 
single ray of true wisdom in the midst of deep, 
dense darkness ; they had caught a faint adumbra- 


tion of that God and that immortality which is only | 


found fully revealed in the written word of Truth— 


“But a faint shadow of uncertain light: 

Such as a lamp, whose life does fade away ; 

Or as the moone, cloathed with clowdy night, 

{sad affright.” 


Does show to him, that walkes in feare an 
: Faerit Queen ,6 


To our task then. It has often been remarked 


that there never has been a system of religion or 
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are the 
But 


notions of this mighty (Te- 


fabric of Grecian literature, of which they 
best model, in calm but noiseless majesty.” 
what were some of the 
nius' That fire is a pyramid tied to the earth by 
numbers; that the earth is a mass composed of 
twelve pentagons; that God is united to the mate- 
rial world as the soul of man is to his body ; that his 
spirit, animating the whole universe by this union, 
the heavens and the planetary and starry systems, 
gives life and intelligence to the whole; that what 
remained of the eternal spirit, or was not oceupied 
to 


in animating the universe, was taken 


that there 


i compose 


human souls ; is an eternal transmigra- 
tion of souls; that the human passions are of two 
sorts,—the irascible residing in the breast, and the 
coneupiscible or inferior passions residing in the 
belly; that matter possessed a stubborn intracta- 
bility and wildness; and that to these properties 


of matter was to be traced the extravagant passions 


-and appetites of man! 


Pythagoras, who lived in a time anterior to that 


of Plato, by whom some of his doctrines were em- 


braced, held nearly all the absurdities advocated 


pseudo-science, which has not had votaries to em- | 


brace it. ‘There has not been an imaginable ab- 
surdity springing up in the brain of man, but has 
been adopted by some learned individual, who has 
defended it with a force, erudition and power of 
mind, worthy of the cause of truth. 
these visions have been as crack-brained as the le- 
gends of Spanish knight-errantry, or the rhapsodies 
of a love sick troubadour. With the light we now 
possess, how amusing is it to read some of the no- 
tions of many of the philosophers of antiquity. 
We look back, nay, we look up with veneration to 
Plato. 
of the “ Athenian bee” was heard amid the groves 
of Academus, discoursing of wisdom, and we know 


that many of his opinions have held dominion in the | 


world of mind for more than two thousand years; 
and in all probability the Platonic doctrine of in- 
nate ideas, of intellectual archetypes, or incorpo- 
real ideas of external objects, will be cherished by 
some, until the remotest period of time. ; 
Plato, as a writer, will always be admired while 


beauty hath a name, whatever may become of the | 


philosopher. ‘T’o use the words of another, “ his 
In his more elevated passages he rises, like his 
own Prometheus, to Heaven, and brings down 
from thence the noblest of all thefts, the 
of fire : 


W isdom 
but, in general, calm, 


pure and unaffected, 
his style flows like a stream which gurgles its own 
music as it runs, and his works rise like the great 


Many of 


We are told that for forty years the melody | 


by Plato, besides others if possible more prepos- 
terous and absurd. Can we for a moment bring 
ourselves to the conclusion that Pythagoras was in 
truth a practical philosopher? That this was the 
man that asserted a theory of the universe which 
it took twenty centuries to apprehend, and which 
the combined talent of the world failed to demon- 
strate as true ? Can we believe this, when we read 
all the wild visions which he fathered, as the off- 


Who is 


not amused at the idea of beholding a multitude of 


spring of his profound contemplation ? 
enwrapt disciples, listening to his chaste, sublime 
and harmonious discourse on the doctrine of me- 
tempsychosis ! Gravely assuring them that he had 


a perfect recollection of the various bodies he had 


of 
Muesarchus; that in the person of Kuphorbus he 


animated, previous to his advent the son 


as 


had distinguished himself at the sack of ‘Troy ; 
that afterwards he had a more menial existence in 


|the person of a fisherman ; and finally, to hear, as a 


| practical conclusion to his discourse, an exhorta- 


The man | 


tion to abstain from the use of animal diet, or 
beans, as an article of food, as it was from these 
A 


follower of his,a philosopher and poet, has, in one 


materials the bodies of men were produced! 


of his most masterly efforts, descanted on this fa- 
vorite doctrine, with the utmost dignity, inform- 
ing us of the different bodies his soul had inhabi- 
ted : first it was a shrub, a fish, then a boy, after- 


'wards a girl, and successively a bird, a beast, 
language is no less wonderful than his thoughts. 


slave, and finally Empedocles, who, by-the-by, 
had persuaded men that he was a God, had not 
/ALtna, reereant to her trust, thrown up his sandal 
and thus given evidence that he died as mortals 


sometimes do—by fire! Plato obtained from Py- 
thagoras the doctrine respecting the diffusion of 


the spirit of God through the material creation ; 
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hence it is called by preeminence Pythagorean, | 
and is beautifully alluded to by Virgil— 


Pp r 2c] , ap ¢ ae ‘ ' } rent 
rineiplo Caeium, ac lerras, Carmposque quences 
Lucentemque globum Lune, Titaniaque astra 
Spiritus intus alit; totamque intusa per artus 


Mens agitat mol m, et 


magno se copore misce¢ t 

His ideas with regard to the creation of the world 
and the materials from which God formed the hu- 
man mind were the same as those of Plato, who 
seems to have followed closely the footsteps of the 
Samian. Among other curious things, he taught 
the visionary doctrines, that all things resulted from 
matter in a_ strictly geometrical and arithmetical 
harmony ; that the then four commonly received ele- | 
ments of matter,—fire, air, earth and water—were 
composed of atomic plane figures of triangular 
forms, and that these constitute the pyramid of fire 
and the cube of the earth. He conceived also that 
the numbers from one to ten, in some way or 
other, contained all things. He was the first to 
apply the term Kosmos, order, to the world, from 
its beauty and order; for, as he supposed, it was 
made according to the musical divisions of the 
monochord. 


There were two of the ancient philosophers who 
avoided almost entirely the visionary ideas of 
others, and dealt preéminently in facts—Aristotle | 
and Socrates. ‘Ihe first of these was the rival of 
Plato, and the schools of these two philosophers 
His il- 


lustrious rival, however, esteemed him so highly 


continued for ages to divide learned men. 


for his profundity, that he habitually referred to him 
as ° the philosophe ,. of truth,’ and Cicero gave 
him the title of ‘*a man of eloquence, universal 
knowledge, readiness and acuteness of invention 
and fecundity of thought.” ‘The latter was oracled 
at Delphos as the wisest man of the human race. 


This was a just tribute. By him the value of 
knowledge was estimated only by its utility. His 
views of the soul’s immortality were emphatically 
his own. No individual, unaided by revelation, | 
either before or after his time, presented such clear | 
thoughts of the ennobling doctrine of the imper- | 
ishable nature of the mind, or looked upon the fu- | 
ture with more composure and hope. ‘I die,”’| 
said he, “I die, but it is only to go and converse | 
with sages and heroes of antiquity.” 
Socrates was not free from follies. 


Jut even 


He believed | 


firmly in omens, dreams and witcheraft, and de- 
clared that he himself was accompanied by a guar- 
dian demon; and when the last act arrived in the | 
tragedy which terminated his mortal career, we 
see him yielding to a superstition from which he 
seemed before to have freed himself, by command- | 
ing Crito, his attendant, to sacrifice for him a cock 
to A“ sculapius. 

Zeno may next claim our attention. He was| 
the founder of the Stoic sect, and inculeated many | 


- a , © 1 . " j 
doctrines which eall for the highest encomiums; 


+} ‘ P in 
others again must be ranked among the unnatural 


to which they were carried b 


man should never deprecate 
row or complaint. 
rienced no evil, that pain was merely ideal, and in 


elevated minds did not exist. To be 


weep with those that weep 


the sympathies of our nature, was the highest a 
cent man eould reach. 


‘read, was Anaximander. 


[ Aprit, 


productions of highly gifted mind, and the excess 


y many of his follow 


ers render them objects of ridicule and amusement. 


He was himself a fatalist. He recarded all oc- 


currences as inevitable and certain, and as beyond 


ithe control of humanity, in any way whatever. 


i 


lor this reason he inculeated the doctrine that 
a calamity, or implore 


Deity to avert impending 


judgments; but only seek 


fortitude and philosophy to bear them without sor 


Some of his followers carried 


this so far, as, in the midst of the most excrucia- 


ting physical suffering, to declare, that they expe- 


pity for our own or another’s woes, was follv! To 


p, to drop a tear over the 


last hour of the young, the beaut ful, the loved, 


tLidl 
was childishness; in fact, to feel was puerile ; to 
maintain a supreme control over the passions and 


Zeno, as represented by 


his followers, was the beau ideal of human nature 


in its supreme perfection. Seated above his fellow- 


men, wrapt in devout self-complacency, regarding 


|with unmingled satisfaction the workings of his 


own mighty mind, he viewed alike with a rigid 
and imperturbable countenance the triumphs of 
his countrymen and the desolations of pestilence 
and famine. ‘There was no difference in the pul- 
sations of his heart, whether he listened to the 


bursts of joy or the groans and death-shrieks of a 


battle-field; whether he heard the sigh of the 


widow and the orphan, or listened to the loud laugh 


|and brutal taunt of the oppressor of the bereaved 


and fatherless. ‘To him, there was neither pain nor 
pleasure, distress nor delight, neither love nor hate ! 
Truly this is the dream of one who is not of the 


race of men, or it 1s one of the wildest vagaries of 


(an unhallowed mind. 


With other philosophers, Zeno cherished the doc- 
trine that the earth was the body of the Deity, but 
he made it appear still more ridiculous, by declar- 
ing, that by this union of the universal spirit with 
the world, a great and perfect animal was formed. 


Among the disciples and companions of Thales, 


‘one of the most ancient philosophers of whom we 


He was a man of great 
reflection and research: he wasthe inventor of the 


'onomon, and set up the first sun-dial we know of, 


and also was the first constructor of maps. But, 
like many others who loved to wander, he started 


aside from the path of truth to that of conjecture, 
and found there wonders enough to excite the mirth 


Ll <4 


|of any but philosophers. ‘To him the earth was a 


cylinder; the sun a mass of fire in the form of a 
wheel, twenty-eight times greater than the earth ; 
men were formed out of a mixture of earth and 
water, and afterwards heated into life by the beams 


of the sun; the stars were formed of fire and air, 


al 
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which were carried about in spheres, and that these 
spheres were gods! Anaximenes was a disciple 
of the illustrious Milesian, to whom we have just 
referred ; but found it impossible to follow his mas- 
ter in all his sublime speculations, and therefore 
invented a theory of the earth and heavens, alto- 


gether different. Men were not made of earth 
and water, but the air was the cause of every 
created intelligence, whether God or man. He 


e 
» 


taught that the earth was an extended plain; that 
from it were made the sun, moon and stars, which 
were fixed with spikes to the heavens, which were 
nothing more than a solid concave figure supported 
by pillars of marble. Anaximenes also had a dis- 
ciple, famous as being the preceptor of Socrates 
and Eurypides. He dif- 
fered from his tutor, and declared confidently, and 
proved to the satisfaction of many who heard him, 
that the sun was composed of inflammable matter, 


of the size of Peloponessus, and that not only the 


This was Anaxagoras. 


heavens were made of stone, but likewise the earth. | 


All these theories were published to the world, 
with the same gravity with which the Indian Magi 
settled the difficulty with regard to the foundation 
of the world, when he declared, that he had as- 
certained that it was placed upon the back of a 
huge elephant, and that the elephant stood upon 
the back of a tortoise! 

The belief of the ancient sages with regard to 
the nature of the Supreme Being, were equally ab- 


surd with the doctrines we have referred to. Var- 


ro tells us that there were two hundred and eighty | 


sects of philosophers, almost every one of which 
had peculiar views of the nature of the First Cause ; 
different ways of knowing “the Almighty unto 


perfection,” many of which exceed the wildest of 


our nursery notions of “ the good man” and “ the 
naughty man.” Zeno made the ether God ; Chrys- 
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tated not to believe that it was the travelling chariot 
of his god Apollo. As the misty morning broke upon 
the mountain-top, he conceived Aurora, rising from 
the “ saffron couch” of T'thonus, opening with her 
rosy fingers the portals of the east, whilst her 
panting chargers breathed fresh dew upon the flow- 
ers. At night, when the car of day rolled down 
the horizon, he saw Darkness, and her sister Silence, 
standing upon Olympus, to close the massy doors 
of the west. Then Somnus held his sway and 
moved his leaden sceptre over vale and grove, over 
hamlet and city—watching the slumbers of the 
wearied. He looked not into cause and effect: to 
him the operations of nature and the universe were 
alla mvstery which he cared not to unravel, but 
committed their control to demons, genii or gods. 
When it thundered, it was the voice of the Olym- 
pian, and when it lightened, it was Jupiler seatter- 
‘ing his burning bolts. When the ocean was lashed 
‘into storm, it was only Neptune disporting with his 
sea-horses: or when the wind went wailing along 
the main, it was but A%olus abroad. Every grove 
had its nymph—every stream and ocean-cave its 
‘* sreen-haired” naiad—every mountain and plain 
‘its deity. God or goddess presided over every 
| place: every habitation, nay, every individual, was 
‘under the supervision of superior beings. 
ushered him into time ; 


Clotho 
Lachesis spun the delicate 
thread of life; and their sable sister, Atropos, clipt 
lits attenuated leneth, and hurried the soul to the 
dwelling place of shades. 

We must now leave antiquity. We have pre- 
‘sented some of the deliramenta of the ancients. 
| But the ancients were not the only wanderers in 
‘the regions of folly. How many amusing specu- 
lations have been woven by philosophic minds since 
the decline of Roman and Grecian learning. Since 
| that memorable epoch which marks the commence- 


sipus made him heaven; Marcus Antonius adored} ment of the christian era, how often has philoso- 
the world as God; Seneca made all men parts of| phy, so called, aroused the ridicule and mirth of 
God; Epictetus did the same, and avowed that/|all sober ment How many years, how many Jives, 
while we were eating we were nourishing the uni-|have been vainly spent in endeavoring to square 
versal God—but we forbear to multiply these! the circle, to discover perpetual motion, to discover 


views. 

We have now presented some of the sublime 
imaginings of the sages of antiquity. We say 
the sages of antiquity,—those who rejected the 
vulgar notions of things, and, bowing before the 
temple of nature, implored an insight into the hith- 
erto unknown and untracked regions of philoso- 
phic truth: they are the results of hypothetical 
reasonings—the reasoning of minds the most gi- 
gantic. ‘lhe vulgar had different notions of things. 
All their views were such as were inculcated by 
the prevalent systems of Mythology, and we know 
not but that they contained as much of truth and 
dignity, and certainly more of beauty, than those of 
The untutored 
mind, instructed by his priest, as he looked upon 
the king of day, glorious in his brightness, hesi- 


the more aspiring philosopher. 


|the philosopher’s stone, to find a universal solvent, 
or an elixir which would perpetuate life and health, 
‘or to construct an inextinguishable lamp? Yet 
these were objects of the most profound research 
for many centuries; and philosophy, during that 
|long period, when the darkness of ignorance spread 
‘its thick blanket over the world, was degraded 
lower than it was even in the days of Thales or of 
|Zeno. ‘To say the least, many of the mental and 
| moral speculations of the ancients were beautiful 
theories, and their beauty compensated, as far as 
mental pleasure was concerned, for a want of re- 
ality ; but it was not so during the dark ages, when 
the school-men held the keys of human knowledge. 
They presented no delicately woven and fascina- 
ting theories, but a mixture of learned phrases and 
‘high sounding words, which were as d 
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meaning as light is of sentaesbdinhe: Here are 
some of the questions which divided the literati of 
the centuries included between the fifth and twelfth. 
Is the essence of the mind distinct from its exis- 
tence’ Can the essence of the mind exist when 
it does not itself exist? What are all the qualities 
inherent in a nonentity t Is the freedom of the 
will an entity or a quidity? Js virtue good because it 
has intrinsic goodness, or has it intrinsic goodness 


because it is good! ‘Touching theological questions, | 


subtilities equally nice and important were gravely 
discussed, and innumerable rolls of parchment were 
consumed by the pros and cons of such questions 
as, whether the Deity loved a possibly existing an- 
gel more than he did an actually existing insect— | 
whether an angel could pass from one point to a 
distant one, without being present in the interme- | 
diate space—whether it was possible for God to 
cause a mode to exist without asubstance—whe- 


ther a vacuum could still be a perfect vacuum whilst | those who rejected this method—this compass of 


an angel was in it; and many others equally im- 
portant and profound. 
with some forbearance this learned nonsense, when 
we remember that it was in a period when “ dark- 
ness covered the earth, and gross darkness the peo- | 
ple ;” when knowledge was hidden behind the clois- 
ter and beneath the cowl, and priestly domination 
held in captivity the minds as well as the con- 
sciences of men. Papacy knew too well the in- 
fluence of knowledge, 
demanded as a right, not only to direct men in re- 
ligion, but to control the workings of the spirit ; 
and men were prohibited, “ 


a peine de la vie,” from 


holding any opinions, even on subjects purely phy- | | 


sical and intellectual, contrary to those which had | 
received the sanction of his supreme holiness, the 
Roman Pontiff. It was however well known, that | 
the mind must think, and hence subjects, gravely 
absurd, and having the show of profundity, were | 


propounded, to give employment to the restlessness | 


of thought, and the prying curiosity of human in- | 


tellect. But since the period of the mind’s enfran- 
chisement, since the days when the light of the re- 
formation flashed over the countriesof Europe, and 
the art of printing rendered knowledge common, 
how many follies have we still to laugh at among | 


the darling doctrines of the most celebrated phi-| 


losophers. 
the Saxon reformer, when the age of Elizabeth 
reared up a giant mind, prepared to reform the 
abuses of philosophy, as Luther did those of reli- 
gion. Men, before the days of Bacon, bowed in 
blind adoration before the systems and conjectures 
of antiquity. Suppositious theorizing was the fa- 
vorite mode of solving all questions, and thus the 
temple of error was filled with devout worshippers. 
Into this temple Bacon entered, broke down its al- 
tars, tore the veil from before the deformed god- 
dess, broke her censers, scattered the 


shivered to atoms the wand of the mighty priest’ 


We should however regard 


to suffer its diffusion. It} 


A few years only succeeded those of} pher, who had embraced it. 


incense, | 


ne Men. 


[ Apri, 


and santas Risin unbound the captive 
devotees, and led them forth to worship at the 
shrine of truth. He taught them to pour their 
adorations to Him, of whom truth bare witness, 
and who has revealed himself to men by his ope- 
rations in nature as well as in his written word ; 
teaching men that whilst, as it regarded evangeli- 
cal life and immortality, they are to ask ‘“ what 
saith the Scriptures,” they were, as it regarded the 
phenomena of nature and all subjects purely phi- 
losophic, to ask what say observation, experiment, 
facts | ? Thus, this was designated by its founder 
as the philosophy of facts, or of fruits, in contra- 


‘distinction to that which was idealistic or imagi- 


nary. But so fond is the human mind of mystery, 
‘and of the phantasms, it may be beautiful phantasms, 
of its own creative fancy, that, even after Bacon 
had laid open the golden road to truth, to wit, by 


‘the inductions of facts, there were not wanted 


|the mind, and launched forth upon the sea of hy- 
pothesis, and endeavored to reach or discover re- 
gions which reason plainly demonstrated as trans- 
cending the capacity of human comprehension. 
| Sailing upon these dreamy seas, these mariners 
brought back to men views as beautiful and sub- 
‘stantial as those of the El Dorado of the western 
| world. 

One of the favorite doctrines of some masterly 
minds of modern date, was that of ideality. Hume 
and Berkley and many other philosophers of note, 
asserted that there was no material universe ; that 
‘all was mind; that every thing was made up of 
ideas; that separate from the existence of ideas 
|inthe mind, there was no universe ! These philoso- 
'phers seem to have followed in the wake of the 

ancient Phyrro, who, as he was enabled to prove 
the solidity of the elementary particles of matter, 
| | gravely concluded there was no such thing as so- 


lidity, and hence, there was no materiality ; and so 
| firmly was he riveted in this skepticism, that he 
| wandered about unconscious of the possibility of 
‘injury, and was, through the anxiety of his friends, 
always accompanied by an individual, to prevent 
his being run over by carriages, or falling over 
precipices. The absurdity of this doctrine is well 
illustrated by a fact in the life of a retired philoso- 
On a certain occasion 
‘some pigs had broken into one of his corn-fields ; 
w Doctor,” said a plain honest farmer, who had not 
philosophy enough to comprehend the doctor’s 
theory, or skill enough to refute it in a logical man- 
ner, “* Doctor, some ideas of pigs have broken 
‘into your ideas of corn, and if you do not hasten 
to put them out, I fear you will have a confusion 
‘of ideas.” It need not be mentioned that the phi- 
losopher was at a loss how to reply to the appeal 
‘of the farmer, without betraying some attachment 
to the vulgar belief of real existences. Bishop 
Berkley declared that he could prove that there 
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was nothing in the world but a creator and created | possessed whilst in the womb, though to no pur- 


mind. According to Dr. Beattie, he taught “that | pose, knowledge which I lost the moment I had 


external objects (that is, the things which we take | 
for external objects) are nothing but ideas in the) 
mind ; and that independent of us and of our facul- | 


ties, the earth, the sun and the starry heavens have | 
no existence at all; that a lighted candle has not| 


occasion for it, and which I have never since been 
able perfectly to recover.” Rationalism, or ideal- 
ism, which has excited so much attention in Ger- 
many, is the offspring of this school. 


regarded as its founder. 


Leibnitz is 
From him the Germans 


one of those qualities it appears to have ; that it is| have derived one of their most distinguishing cha- 
not white nor round, nor luminous, nor divisible, | racteristics—their propensity to the idealistic me- 
nor extended ; but that, from any thing we know or|thod of reasoning, and generations yet unborn 


can ever know to the contrary, it may be an Egyp-| 
tian pyramid, the king of Prussia, a mad-dog, the | 
island of Madagascar, Saturn’s rings, one of the| 
Pleiades, or nothing at all.” Hume went even far- 
ther than his tutor in this doctrine. Berkley ad- 
mitted that there was mind; Hume declared that 
there was neither mind nor matter; there was only 
a series of concatenated ideas and impressions, “a 
bundle of perceptions that succeed each other with 
inconceivable rapidity, and are in perpetual flux.” 
Hence, Dr. Good draws the legitimate conclusion, 
I myself, of to-day, am no more I myself of to- 
morrow, than I am Nebuchadnezzar or Cleopatra. 
I am but a bundle of changing perceptions. 

Des Cartes, and with him Malbranche, Leibnitz, 
Spinoza and Bayle maintained the doctrine, op- 
posed triumphantly by the immortal Locke, that 
there is no intellectual world, that our ideas are 











|on without an 


are destined to breathe in Germany the atmosphere 
created by this great man. Among the vagaries 
of this philosopher and profound thinker, was a 
doctrine, which originated solely with himself, and 
for which he claims the sole honor. It was the 
pre-established harmony; or that the human soul 
contained within itself the energy of a continued 
series of actions and operations, which were carried 
y reference tothe body ; every thing 
going on in the body as if it had no soul, and in 
the soul as if it had no body, and that the concur- 
rence observable between the actions of soul and 
body was casual! The learned but superstitious 
Malbranche embraced this theory, but asserted that 
the agreement of the actions of the soul with the 
actions of the body, so as to preserve this unbroken 
harmony, was a direct operation of the infinite 
mind, and that it should be regarded as a continu- 





purely and altogether innate, and that to obtain 
knowledge we must search for it only in our own 
minds, and not from without. That there, that is, 


ous miracle. Leibnitz also maintained the exist- 
ence of what was called the law of continuity, 
‘or that the harmonious action of the soul was not 


| 


in our minds, it reposes, and is not necessarily ob-| lost, even for a moment, but was perpetual and 
servable, unless by careful observation—“ the mind| was never lost for a moment, not ceasing even in 
is a store-house of ideas ;” they are there implanted | sound sleep, lethargy or continued trance ; and he 


by nature; hence they are strictly innate. The 
first lesson taught by these philosophers is, that 
we must doubt concerning the reality of all things: 
hence, Des Cartes doubted first whether he him- 
self existed—he resolves this gravely by the irre- 
sistible syllogism, “ Cogito, ergo sum.” Having 
ascertained satisfactorily that he himself exists, he 
begins immediately to act in conformity to his 
grand doctrine—that the mind is crowded with all 
possible ideas. He begins to draw them up from 
their deep recesses, and among the first that he 
brings up is the knowledge that he himself has a 
body, that he is surrounded by like beings with him- 
self, that there is a God, all mathematical and 
moral truths, &c. Voltaire has facetiously ridi- 
culed this notion of the French philosopher. “ Des 
Cartes,” says he, “asserted that the soul at its 
coming into the body, is informed with the whole 
notion of metaphysical notions; knowing God, in- 
finite space, possessing all abstract ideas; in a 
word, completely endued with the most sublime 
light, which it unhappily forgets as soon as it is 
born.” ‘* With regard to myself I am little in- 
clined to fancy, that some weeks after I was con- 


hence, from these two doctrines, draws a third, 
which is called opticism, the foundation of which 
is, that this is the best of all possible worlds. He 
comes to this conclusion by asserting, that, as the 
preéstablished harmony is the result of the divine 
energy, it must be that of the wisest and best of 
beings, and therefore perfect. Every individual 
must see that this at once saps the foundation of 
human responsibility, and removes all stimuli to 
human exertion—it bears its folly in its front. 
According to this theory Leibnitz himself, with all 
his deep-toned benevolence as a philanthropist, and 
all his far-reaching intellect as a thinking being, 
deserves no more credit nor no more honor than 
the sensualist, or the but half-humanized inhabit- 
ant of New-Holland. 

Leibnitz is regarded as the founder of German 
rationalism, but he did not carry it to aheight suffi- 
ciently sublime to satisfy his countrymen. Kant 
engendered a still wilder vagary. He pursued 
rationalism to its utmost limits, and then appeared 
before the world as the founder of a philosophy, 
which he named, for preéminence, the transcen- 
dental. And truly has he transcended the most 





ceived, I was a very learned soul ; knowing at that 
time a thousand things which I forgot at birth; and 


sublimated and ethereal systems of all his predeces- 


sors in the regions of philosophy. He avowedly 
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ascends to a place where experience is to be laid | 
aside—to a height where he may breathe an at- 
mosphere of unmixed intellectuality. ‘To him 
“spontaneous conceptions” and “the necessary | 
conditions of thought,” laid open worlds which 
were before unknown. Mounting to this supreme | 
height, this dwelling place of Reason her vir- 
gin purity, unallied to experience or facts, he was | 
able, together with some of his disciples, to bring | 
down to human intellect a correct analysis of the | 
attributes ll up the immense void be- 
tween the finite and the infinite—to look back upon 
all that is past in the invisible world, and to look | 
forward into futurity and all possible occurrences. 
The literature of Germany is an evidence of the | 
influence of the opinions of Kant and his prede- | 
cessor. Kant also taught, that time and apace | 
contain the substance of all our knowledge—that | 
as knowledge exists in the mind, and cannot exist 
without comprehending time and space, therefore | 
the mind contains them, and it cannot exist without 
them,—as if the mind of an infant unborn con- 
tained either the one or the other. 





atomic theory of Epicurus, and run into the other | 
extreme in opposition to Des Cartes. In their 
view, the soul was material, composed of the for- | 


tuitous concurrence of atoms, and thought was | 


evolved by the vibrations or motions of these par- 


ideas ; they were all sensible images, conveyed to 
the mind from without, and thus every idea which 
could not thus be traced to an external sensation 
waschimerical. Hence our ideas of God, Justice, 
Truth, unless they can be resolved into some sim- 
pler form, by which they can be made objects of 
sensation, cannot exist. Indeed, Hobbes went so 
far as to say that there were no immaterial exist- 
ences. According to his system, mind is material, 
and the Deity is material, the uncreated as well 
as the created; and mind, thought, is nought but 
the mobility of this materiality. 

The quibbling controvesy which for a time was 
carried on by the school of Scotch philosophers, 
against the metaphysical system advanced “A 
Locke, must also be regarded as another oarered 
of the folly of philosophers. Locke advocated the | 
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aie affections of matter are not deriv ed 


‘directly through the medium of sensation and re- 
| flection, they are so dependent on them, that, with- 


out their aid, it would be impossible to conceive of 


, them. 


We must likewise be amused with the different 


‘theories which have been concocted, with regard 
to the manner in which ideas are presented to the 


mind. Malbranche, as we have before hinted, 


| maintained that the human soul was united to a 
‘being of infinite perfection, who in himself has 


the ideas of all created things, and who, being 
always present with his creatures, reveals to us, 
as far as he thinks proper, his ideas of objects, 
}and thus as in a mirror we see all things in God. 
Hartley taught that ideas were communicated to 
‘the mind by vibrations communicated to the nerves, 
‘which were saturated with an imponderable, elas- 


'tic fluid. His words are, “ External objects, im- 


pressed on the senses, occasioned, first in the 


‘nerves on which they are impressed, and then on 
|the brain, vibrations of the small, and, as one may 


|say, infinitesimal medullary particles. And {these 
Gassendi and Hobbes were violent opponents of | 
the Cartesian school. They revived the ancient | 


vibrations are excited, propagated and kept up 
partly by the ether, partly by the uniformity, con- 
tinuity, softness and active powers of the medul- 
ilary omnatence of the brain, spinal marrow and 
jnerves.” Now all this is mere assumption ; for 
experience and observation give us no evidence of 


| either the existence of such an ether or a vibratory 
ticles. They denied that there were any innate|motion in the nerves. 


Unworthy, however, as 
these notions seem of the approbation of philo- 
sophic minds, Hartley was not the first nor the only 
one to adopt it. Even Newton seems to have 
cherished something of the same kind; and the 
secretion of animal spirits in the brain was long 
cherished by many of the most profound thinkers 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Is 
not this, likewise, something like the doctrine ad- 
vanced by Plato, that external objects are con- 


|tinually throwing off light films, which, coming in 


contact with the nerves, are communicated to the 
sensorium of the brain—“ all external objects are 
perpetually throwing off fine alternate waves of dif- 
ferent flavors, odors, colors, shapes and other quali- 
ties, which, by striking against their appropriate 
senses, excite in the senses themselves a perception 
of the qualities and presence of the parent objects, 


doctrine that all our ideas may be reduced to the | | and are immediately conveyed, by the sentient chan- 
results of sensation and reflection, and that every | | nel, to the chamber of the mind, or sensory, without 
idea inthe mind may be traced back to these. The | any injury to their texture, in the same manner that 
Scotch philosophers pretended to have found a| heat, light and electricity pervade solid substances, 
third medium, which they call intellectual instinct, | and still maintain their integrity.” The ideas of 
or common sense. They assert that it is by this | many other philosophers are equally curious. Some 
only that we are able to acquire the notions of ex- | made the mind a looking-glass, reflecting the pic- 


tension, motion, duration, and other like abstract |tures or images of external things. Some made 
ideas. It is employed in what is termed by|the mind wander out of the body to communicate 
Stewart the mathematical affections of matter; and| with and obtain information from the objects with 
thus they have been combating a bugbear which | which it was conversant. Others again, that the 
does not in reality exist, for, if our ideas of the ‘mind perceived sensible objeets by sensible images, 
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and that these images were as strictly material as | firmly suvennted that God must have made the 
the objects themselves ; but on this subject we for- |world in six days and rested on the seventh, be- 
bear to go further. conse there were but seven notes in music. Reid 

Learned Geologists have also furnished their|mentions another, who knew that there could not 


quota of subjects for the entertainment of the cu- i be more than three parts in music: 
rious. 


to wit, Bass, 
Until within a very few years their notions | Tenor and Treble, because there were only three 
with respect to the nature of the material world, | |persons in the Trinity. Another was convinced 
and the changes which have evidently taken place | that the doctrine of the trinity was true, and that 
upon its surface, are extremely chimerical. Buffon |mathematically, because it took three sides and 
supposed that the earth was a fragment of the sun, | three angles to compose the simplest mathematical 
struck off by the contact of a comet. ‘This frag-/| figure. 

ment being at the time fused, and having a whirl-| We will now bring our rummaging among the 
ing motion communicated to it, in the concussion | absurdities of great minds to a conclusion, having 
attained a globular form; and in its revolutions | brought, as we proposed, before the reader, some 
round its centre, in the course of some fourteen of their notions, and we think in a sufficient num- 
thousand years, became so cool at the poles as to| |ber to serve as a monument of the folly of human 













be habitable, and by degrees the portion also round | 
the equator. Darwin supposed that the earth was 
formed by a volcano in the sun, which belched out, 
at a single moment, this monstrous mouthful. 
Jameison thought it a huge crystal, the earthy 
parts on the surface being its external coating. 
Leibnitz, that it was a comet, vitrified by its own | 
fires, and covered over with the ashes and lava. 
La Place accounted for the chains of mountains, | 
by supposing that the earth was formerly orna- 
mented with rings similar to those of Saturn; and 
that these, falling upon its surface, became the ridges 
of mountains. Kepler, the immortal, made the 
earth a mighty Mastodon; water being its blood, 
the earth its flesh, the rocks its bones, and the me- 
tallic ores the results of disease and rottenness in 


‘reason, and also as a proof that the most tower- 
ling minds have cherished opinions which must ever 
'remain as blurs upon their great names. ‘There 
| seems i in this also to be acheck upon the proud and 
| daring flight of the immortal mind in its present 

|sphere of action; and Providence has, as it were, 
ito prevent all idolatry which might arise among 
|men on beholding the transcending brightness of 
some of the luminaries of intellect which have 
careered in time through the heavens, permitted 
some dark spots—macula upon the sun’s dise—to 
appear, to prove that they were still mortal and 
finite, and that man in the highest reaches of his 
powers is but “‘ darkly wise,” and that in the ut- 
|most splendor of his moral and mental nature he is 


but “rudely great.” We cannot, however, close 


the bones of the monster, as the fetid odors of| without reverting to one of the last systems of 


these substances plainly indicate. Whitehurst, 


aware of the purposes to which steam might be | 


applied, accounted for the derangement of the 
earth’s surface, by supposing it to contain a vast 
steam engine, used probably for propelling it in its 
orbit round the sun, the bursting of which elevated 
the mountains and volcanoes, and produced high 
fissures in its rocky covering. ‘The astronomer 
Copernicus explained the principle of gravitation, 
by saying, it was “ an appetite or appetence, which 
the creator has impressed on all matter.”” Kepler, 
that it was a corporeal and mutual affection, tend- 
ing to union. Newton, that it was an original 
power, which restored lost motion ! 

Every age has produced men of powerful minds, 
who have held opinions which appeared to the 
common sense of nankind the most whimsical and 
ridiculous, but which they themselves maintained 
with a tenacity which the power of eloquence and 
argument could neither weaken nor destroy. To 
argue with them, in hope of turning their minds 
from their peculiarities, was as hopeless a task as 


philosophy, which has been presented to the public, 
and which, we think, contains its full complement 
of follies. Its parent is, the French philosopher, 
the celebrated Victor Cousin, founder of the mo- 
dern school of Eclecticism ; a system which he 
has composed by an amalgamation of the German 
and Scotch philosophy. ‘The works of Cousin 
bear marks of being the handiwork of a transcen- 
|dent genius. He expresses himself in the gor- 
|geous diction of Plato himself, and bears the reader 
along with him with the resistless sweep of en- 
chantment. We are under the 
spell of his magic words, and know not, until 
|we lay aside his works, that we have awakened 





hurried along 


from a dream, and that many of his sublimest 


thoughts are truly but the fine-spun tenuities 
of which dreams are made. Cousin has fallen 
into the error of other great men, the love of 


originating, and like them, (every mother thinks 
her own children the prettiest,) he has expend- 
ed his greatest powers in adorning and fortify- 


ing what is peculiarly his own. As he himself as- 


to reason with a hypochondriac, in expectation of|serts, he has plunged into a depth of Analysis, 


convincing him that he was not a tea-pot, an ele- 
phant, or a church-steeple, or that his head was 
not turned upon his shoulders. Locke informs us 
that an eminent musician and good scholar was 


Vo.. VII—38s , 


which Aristotle nor Kant never dared to venture. 
Kant, and some of the German transcendentalists, 
as we before remarked, had sueceeded in handing 
down to man a comprehensible analysis of the at- 
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tributes of the Deity. Cousin declares that this 
is the farthest boundary they have reached; but as 
he asserts that humanity has not here reached the 
limits of her power, her crowning glory is what 
he denominates reflection, not in the common ac- 
ceptation of that word, but as designating a newly 
discovered power, and what he considers the high- 
est operation of the human mind. He says, it is 
“the power which demands of our ideas their 
pedigree, their origin; whether they are human or 
divine ; whether they herald true knowledge from 
a world of reality, or whether they merely fill the 
mind with notions and opinions of an unreal nature 
of things.” He also makes Philosophy a neces- 
sary demand of our natures. He reduces all pro- 
positions, the ten of Aristotle and those of Kant, 
to two, or rather to a single one. He says, as all 
ideas can be evolved by the formulas of unity and 
multiplicity—the finite and the infinite—relative 
and absolute, or of perfect and imperfect,—and as 
one of these cannot be conceived without its op- 
posite, all propositions may be reduced to one; 
hence, as he avows, that all things exist as corre- 
latives, “eternity and space and God are the 
same; for eternity includes within it all time, as 
the whole includes the part; as expansion includes 
all places which are but parts of space, so abso- 
lute being, or God, includes within himself all finite 
beings, which necessarily exist as parts of God.” 
In the same way by this reasoning does the con- 
clusion arise, “that man and God are identified, for, 
as the finite is part of the infinite ; as man, for in- 
stance, is a part of God, and as it will require all 
the parts to compose’the whole, so man and God 
are one.” ‘Truly this draws near to the absurdi- 
ties of the apostate Spinoza, or the animal deity of 
Zeno. Wecannot trace further the senseless re- 
sults and unwholesome tendencies of this doctrine, 
but will mention what may be considered its princi- 
pal folly. It isthe making God a necessary creator, 


and the manner in which he accounts for the divine | 
‘ . 2 ke . 
creations. His words are—“ if God is a cause, he 


can create ; if he is an absolute cause, he cannot 
but create’”—and further to surmount the even 
startling difficulties of the “a nihil, nihil fit,’ he 
asserts that God does not draw the world from 
nothing, but from himself! ‘To create a thing 
is not so difficult to conceive; we do it every 
moment; I form a resolution, and another—what 
do I do? I produce an act which I refer to myself 
as its only cause—I seek no cause beyond or above 
myself. This is to create. The divine creation 
is the same in its nature ; and all the difference be- 
tween our creation and that of God, is the general 
difference between God and man.” In plain En- 
glish words, we think thoughts ; God—worlds ! He 
expressly asserts that God cannot create worlds out 
of nothing, but must do it out of himself; hence, 
as worlds, the parts, are material, God, the whole, 
must be material—or the converse, God being spi- 
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lritual, the world is spiritual; and we are thrown 
back upon the doctrine of Hume and Berkley. Fur- 
'ther, if God thinks worlds, as men think thoughts, 
‘and, as thought is essential to mind, it is impossible 
to check the perpetual emanation of worlds which 
must spring from his Almighty being; andas thought 
is imperishable, it is equally impossible for God to 
destroy or change any part of his creation—it is 
immutable and indestructible as the infinite mind 
itself ! 

It would be curious to contemplate fully the 
causes which have led great minds into absurdi- 
ties, of which the mass of men, endowed only with 
common sense, at a glance see the fallacy—but we 
have wearied our own and our reader’s patience. 
Suffice it to say, the human mind loves the strange, 
the wonderful and the unrevealed, and men plunge 
into the regions of ignorance and conjecture under 
the influence of a fancy, which, restless and un- 
controllable, longs to view new forms of things, and 
revel amid the incomprehensible and awful images 
of its own creation. It loves to fill up the mighty 
'gap which Omnipotence has placed between the 
| known and unknown, the declared and the unre- 
vealed. With a desperate energy it has plunged 
into the dark and cheerless abodes where spirits 
suffer, and into the unfathomed deeps where God 
works his mysterious and terrible purposes and 
will; or again, with a wing which never tires, ho- 
vers over the shadowy regions of the past and fu- 
ture, or mounts far above suns and systems, to the 
plains of immortality, and tells the joys and em- 
ployments of the beatified, and professedly brings 
down to humanity a transcript of the nature of 
Him, “who makes darkness his secret place, his 
pavilion round about dark waters and clouds of the 
sky,” and who, as if to mock the vain efforts of 
reason, made himself known to his servant in the 
inexplicable words, “ [am THat I am.” 

Springville, S.C. 
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NOT WITH THE NAME OF PEACE. 


BY MRS. ELIZABETH J. EAMES. 


Solitudinem faciunt, pacum appellant.— Tacitus. 
They make a Solitude, and cali it Peace.— Byron. 


Not with the name of Peace, 
Hast thou been mock’d, O solitary heart! 
Peace, in it thou hast neither lot nor part: 
An unquiet thing that vainly seeks for rest 
Art thou—by lonely grief and heaviness opprest ! 
Tho’ well thou hid’st each outward sign and token, 
That might betray the pangs within unspoken. 


Not with the name of Peace— 
Thou art too like the ark’s lone wandering dove, 
No resting-place of warm and fostering love, 
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No shielding home of kindred sympathy— 
Kind looks—fond words—these are not found by thee! 
Thoughts that go forth, return unanswer’d to thee— 

No voice responsive ever thrilleth through thee. 


Not with the name of Peace— 
Even thy bosom’s love ’s a troubled spring 
That is piere’d where it doth closest cling ! 
O, hopeless heart! why is each effort vain, 
Thou mak’st, the affections of thine own to gain? 
Indifference from the lov’d! O, what, what wringeth 
Thy cords with such a pang as this thought bringeth? 


But with the name of Peace 

Thou’'lt soon be blest, O solitary heart! 
For the immortal spirit’s pining to depart 
Is not in vain, and thou’lt ere long have done 
With this poor world,—then yet bear on 

A little longer, and the Peace of Heaven, 

Which passeth knowledge, shall to thee be given! 
Eumes’s Place, March, 1841. 





OLD ACQUAINTANCES. 


How some they have died, and some they have left me, 
And some are taken from me ; all are departed ; 
All, all, are gone, the old familiar faces.— Lamb. 


There are not many pleasures superior to that 
one feels when looking on the face of an old ac- 
quaintance from whom one has been separated for 
some time. When you see one of these “ old fa- 
miliar faces,” how the Past flares up before you! 
As you gaze admiringly at the honest frontispiece 
of your friend, event after event comes up, until 
much which is dear and imperishable on the re- 
cords of Memory is present to you. Backwards 
flies your thought on swallow-wing to the scenes 
you loved “long time ago.” Up rises star after 
star in your heart’s firmament, which, in days 
a-gone, you worshipped with oriental devotion, 
until it is thick studded with brilliants. The Pre- 
sent glides imperceptibly from your view, and you 
are again with the Past, surrounded by a world of 
interesting recollections. You forget what you 
are, and become what you have been. Old loves 
and hopes and enterprizes, which have long lain 
sepulchred in your heart, start up in joyous resur- 
rection from their tombs, and reénact their histories 
before you. In one moment the mists in your eye 
condense, and in the next they are rainbowed by 
the smiles that flash from your lips. Delightful 
reminiscences flit around you like night-birds and 
shy spirits among the rocks and caverns on a hill- 
side by moonlight. You gather flower after flower 
from among the sweets of the Past, until quite 
overcome by the combined fragrance of the whole, 
you stand, not knowing whether you should weep 
that such pleasures are gone, or rejoice that such 
had been your delightful experience. 

Many of one’s new acquaintances are most ex- 
cellent companions. We take themto our bosoms 








gladly ; but we do not yield them confidence as we 
do those of ancient standing. A new acquaintance 
may have ways superlatively entertaining. He 
may possess most admirable parts. He may be 
proprietor of a brilliant wit and extensive acquire- 
ments. He may have an engaging look, and even 
may flatter your foibles. He may be a well built 
up man, having an “ imagination all compact,” win- 
ning manners, obliging disposition, a noble spirit 
and an exhaustless fund of mind. But possessed 
of this catalogue of rich endowments, he still lacks 
one thing needful—he is not an old acquaintance. 
Like wine, he will grow better with age, but as 
yet he needs mellewing. Around him cluster but 
few associations, and they have no reference to the 
golden age of your existence. He has not been 
with you in your frequent trials and joys. He has 
not trodden your mountain paths, and is unfamiliar 
with scenes you most love to dwell on. He has 
not seen many beautiful objects on which your re- 
trospective eye is often fixed. He knows but little 
of the world in which the most delightful portions 
of your life have been passed. He was not your 
confidant when you loved Laura, or courted Kate. 
It was not his purse which relieved your shoulder 
on a certain occasion from the unpleasant weight 
of a bailiff’s hand. He did not read Hamlet, the 
Arcadia, or the Anatomy of Melancholy with you, 
by lamp-light, in your old sanctum. In fine, your 
whole past life flitted away without his notice ; and 
notwithstanding you love him for the elevation of 
his thoughts and the manliness of his character, 
you are always willing to turn away from him 
when an old acquaintance is at hand with whom 
you have spent many a social hour and sipped 
many an inspiring glass in the dim and long rece- 
ded past. 

Far foreign from my faith forever be that false 
philosophy which some of our seeming wise but 
shallow writers teach now-a-days—according to 
which we become hardened at heart, sick of the 
world, and full of wasting suspicion, as we bid 
adieu to the freshness and dewy influences of life’s 
morning. Such philosophy, however skilfully its 
texture may be woven, is but a cobweb which may 
catch and hold silly flies, but does not win the be- 
lief of those on whose minds is the light of a far 
heavenlier wisdom. The best philosophy in the 
world is that which teaches a generous and expan- 
sive affection for all men, with a large allotment of 
charity for their weaknesses, and an uncompro- 
mising hatred for their vices and meannesses. Such 
philosophy has nothing to do with Dean Swift's 
black misanthropy, which taught him to love the 
masses of mankind, and to hate each of the indi- 
viduals composing those masses. It reverses this 
system, and causes us to love every specimen of 
humanity on whom is not that most horrible of de- 
formities, a deformity of the heart. It is not, 
therefore, because we are believers of a rotten 
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philosophy, which inculeates suspicion and doubt 
of the truthfulness of all appearances, that we do 
not take to our bosoms a new acquaintance with all 
the heartiness that we do an old one, but because 
he lacks familiarity with what is particularly dear 
to us in the past, and which renders an old friend 
to us the model of all that is noble and worthy to 
be loved in man. 

I love the face of an old acquaintance, and think 
it beautiful, even if it be wholly unpossessed of 
symmetry, because it is hallowed by a thousand 
refreshing reminiscences. No one ever looked on 
D’s face, with all its singular sinuosities and obli- 
quities, for the first time, without pronouncing it to 
be decidedly the most unhandsome one to be seen in 
any one of the four continents. As you become 


acquainted with him, you begin to wonder how it 
7 =) 


came to pass that nature was in such an eccentric 
mood at the time of his creation, as to fashion such 
a face to express such thoughts and such senti- 
ments as characterize him. At first, you are prone 


to think that if any man ever had a right to bring 
an action fur slander against his face, that unfortu- | 


nate being is D. But when you get to be familiar 
with him, you fancy his face to be not so outra- 
geously ugly after all, and perceive there is a pecu- 
liar fitness between the dubious eye and the sly 
wit which often looks from it, and you confess that 
though his mouth apparently is not so sweet as Hy- 
bla, yet no other one in Christendom could so well 


give effect to the lazy humor which lounges from | 


it. Itis a singularly extreme case I know, yet I 
am not unwilling to affirm that I can discover 
many decided pretensions to beauty in that strange, 


dark, twisted face by which my friend D is known | 


to the sons and daughters of men. It may be that 


Fancy, like a fairy artist, embellished his rough fea- | 


tures to my eye. Be that as it may, it seems to 
me that he gets the better of his ugliness as years 


roll on, and I doubt not, if it be the will of Provi-| 


dence that we both survive to the period of gray 
hairs, I will pronounce him to be a very good 
looking old gentleman—particularly when I see 
him in his best lights, which is, when the smoke of 


his pipe obscures the outlines of his features, and | 


my fancy supplies their doubtfully descried portions 


with architecture all her own. In this way, does 


a long established friendship beautify outward de- | 
formity, throw a veil over unmitigated ugliness, 


and cause what was unsightly, toseem symmetrical. 
Other men prate of the fragility of their friend- 


ships; whereas it is my happiness to know that be- | 


tween my soul and many of those I love, are 


chains of adamant, which neither time nor change | 


can break. Many are the amaranthine flowers 


which have sprung up in our hearts under the sunny | 
influences of friendship; and though years of trial | 


have passed over them, every leaf and petal is as 
fresh and unblighted as ever. And when we meet, 
alas! that with some of them I can so seldom 





|meet !—instead of complaining of estrangements 


of hearts, and mourning over dead feelings, we 
‘think that time has caused us to look more alike; 
‘and we often felicitate ourselves with the hope, that 
the fraternal likeness between us, will steadily in- 
‘crease—until we meet, to part no more, beyond the 
erystal battlements of Heaven. 

If you have been forced to become a sojourner 
in lands far away from the haunts of your earlier 
years, and have there, unexpectedly, met with one 
who was dear to you in your more propitious days, 
you can easily recall the fresh delight you felt 
when with him you talked of by-gone times, and 
‘the scenes which endear them to your heart. 
|What a gush of joy sprang up in your mind as you 
shook his hand! How fleetly and sweetly the 
hours sped away, while conversing on subjects mu- 
tually dear to you. Did you not experience the 
‘truth of the lines— 


How noiseless falls the foot of time, 
That only treads on floweis ? 

How quickly you bridged the chasm of years 
which separated you from your old loves! If there 
was a cloud on your spirit, how speedily did your 
ismiles flash through and enlighten it! Each flower 
of happiness plucked with a light and careless 
hand, long ago, once more bloomed in all its origi- 
nal loveliness, and you again inhaled its fragrance 
with a relish which cannot be obliterated. As you 
summoned up formerscenes, did not a serenity and 
sweetness, like that of a May morning, overspread 
your heart, and your gentle affections gush up like 
‘living waters, until, in the midst of life’s spring- 
like influences, you forgot all the black misanthropy 
which ever afflicted you? Had you felt an hour 
‘before like cursing your species, would not your 
‘tongue, like Balaam’s, have refused the ungentle 
office, while its maledictions melted into blessings 
on humanity ? 

| Like a carrier-pigeon, just freed from its jesses, 
my memory has been rising and revolving in circles 
above me for the last minute, as if uncertain of the 
course she would pursue. Now she sails away, 
and now she alights among scenes where years 
ago it was my bliss to mingle with some of na- 
'ture’s noblemen. How we used to wreathe the 
feet of the hours with roses, and how noiseless 


were their steps as we prolonged our discourse 
‘away into the mysterious depths of the night! 
_How wit and wisdom flashed and flowed, in a cer- 
tain strange, unhewed, out-of-the-way apartment, 
looking out on the busy crowds that thronged the 
‘thoroughfares of the “ Queen City” of the West ? 
That littered and literary room has not yet been 
properly described; but when its history shall be 


faithfully written, as it assuredly will be, by some 
of the gifted spirits who therein were wont to con- 
gregate, many most interesting reminiscences of 
| brilliant meetings will then be summoned up—the 
‘only fit monument to the memory of the “ Attic.” 
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Its old rafters, festooned by the industry of a thou-| 
sand venerable spiders, have echoed sounds which, 
when last I stood reverently beneath that leaky | 
roof, still haunted the sacred place. There G. | 
grew poetical, while his fine blue eye, roving | 
starward, caught glorious glimpses of that cloud- 
land, whither his fancy flew like a bird of passage, | 
eager for its sunny home, so often;—there J.) 
uttered his wit and his jokes, stroking his sparsely | 
bearded chin the while with an inward chuckle of 
satisfaction ;—there B. with his ample brow, and 
clear ringing tones, was often seen, while sentence | 
after sentence sped from his lips, as he unfolded | 
the treasures of a philosophy slightly tinged with | 
the mysticism of certain German sects ;—there | 
T. talked of founding a new school of Ameri-| 
can fiction, and related his early adventures plea- | 
santly—there too E. and F. and S. and many| 
other noble fellows, were often seen and heard, 
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the remembrance of what was there done lived, 
like a “sweet smelling savor,” on other minds 
than my own. 

I have tasted a variety of pleasures, but have 
experienced very few which are superior to a meet- 
ing of a few old acquaintances on a cold and stormy 
winter night, when, all without being cheerless, we 
cling closer to each other, and become more loving 


than we were during the heats of the summer sea- . 


son. At such a time, how naturally do we revert 
to former years, and talk of the loved and the lost 
ones whom we knew and cherished in our “ heart 
of hearts.” We discuss again the theories, bril- 
liant and false, which, in the impetuous season of 
youth, come over us like revelations froma Heaven. 
We talk of the rambles we had in the flowery pe- 
riod of the year, over hill and through forest, along 
the green margin of the creek where the constant 
clatter of the old mill was heard, and through the 


giving and receiving delight. Could not that| woodlands when autumn and its sombre glories 
old Attic furnish many an interesting chapter,| were down upon the earth. We joke each other 


| 
and, if its ANA were chronicled, would it not take 


rank with the elder fabrics of the Boar’s Head, 
the Mermaid, and the Cat and Salutation, of glo- 
rious memory? I have heard more profound and 
brilliant thoughts uttered there in one day, than 
Boswell ever recordedina month. Alas, that they 
live only in the muttering echoes of that now de- 
serted sanctuary, and that no fitting record was 
made of them before their sounds melted away on 
the oblivious wind! Old acquaintances of mine 
who used to meet therein, how are we scattered ! 
While some of you are wandering near the blue 
wave of the Atlantic, others are amid the forests 
of Michigan,—some are on the prairies of the far 


‘ . } 
west, and some are pursuing pleasure in the shades 


of the magnolias in the sunny south! 
In recounting reminiscences of my old acquain- 
tances, it would be impious were IJ not to recall the 


T. A. G. S. to my pen’s point. Are the gather- | 


ings of that association perishable from the memo- 
ries of those who ever attended them? Eloquence, 
poetry and brilliant dissertations made the glory of 
the T. A. G. S. And, then, would I be unfor- 
given were I to neglect to notice the quarterly 
meetings. when wit and wisdom were seen in dis- 
habille ? Did not the muses smile upon that select 
band? Did not song and speech furnish agreeable 
interludes between the decapitation of bottles? 
Friends of that delightful association—some of 
you have already achieved reputations co-extensive 
with these states and territories—then, why have 
ye not celebrated the sacred nights we then knew 
together! Where would ye find more fitting 
themes for your brilliant pens? Right well pleased 
was I to hear D. when I last saw him, with 
the fumes of his seventh pipe mantling round his 
gifted brow, affirm that since our old meetings in 
the ** Row,” there had been no intellectual gather- 
ings in the “ Queen City ;” for it assured me that 


pleasantly about some defeated scheme of love or 
ambition, we once cherished. We confess how 
much our views of life, its duties and its interests, 
have been modified, and feel thankful that in a 
world of change our hearts are unchanged. As 
the inspiring beverage we have imbibed takes ef- 
fect, away soar our thoughts to the regions of phi- 
losophy, or backwards to the glorious old writers 
whom we love and read devoutly. Before we have 
given a thought to the passage of time, the city’s 
multitudes are wrapped in the solemnity and si- 
lence of the slumberous night, and the hour of 
twelve is booming from Time's signal bells, far and 
wide, over the echoing and deserted streets. But 
still we hold on our course, unflaggingly in spirits, 
and maintaining our “ high discourse” on princely 
subjects. Away dart the joyful moments on un- 
| resting wing, and affection and intelligence are still 
radiant in the faces of our friends. Another and 
another hour breaks on the ear of night, and then 
comes the parting glass, and we separate, each one 
to feel how dear every other one is to him. 

My memory now takes cognizance of one of 
these nights, the remembrance of which cannot 
soon pass away. It was celebrated by four old 
acquaintances who happened to meet far away 
from their accustomed haunts. It was a most 
classic entertainment. We began with philosophy, 
and it would, perhaps, be unsafe to hazard a con- 
|jecture as to what we ended our hilarity with. 
| The night was bitter cold out of doors; but within, 
every thing was eloquent of comfort. Was punch 
ever so cheering as M’s? In the midst of our 
merriment, the ambitious Charley seated himself at 
the table and wrote an article on Western Litera- 
ture, which was afterwards published and much ad- 
|mired. An hour later, and such an achievement 
| would have been impossible, for the beverage had 
taken effect and philosophy given way to mirth. 
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When M. took down his violin and drew the bow 
over 
lody, as divine as that which bursts from tue mock- 


ingbird in the depths of a southern forest? Poor 


G. forgot his outrageous sobriety that night, and | 
broke down in the midst of a defence of the| 


“ What 
One of the 
company got along better, for he clung nervously 
to the table and poured forth a cataract of sounds, 
to the convulsive delight of all who heard him. 
Punch might quicken his blood, but his brain lay 
too high for the surgings of its highest tides. 
There was no wormwood in that evening’s cup— 
its brim was wreathed with roses, and its last drop 
was the sweetest. 
enchantment lingers around their remembrance. 
One of the company was appointed to write the 
history of that night for the edification of man- 
kind, but the task remains unexecuted. Would 


preéminent beauty of the Buckeye girls. 
a fall was there, my countrymen !” 


its strings, was there not a gush of me-| 


Joy crowned the hours, and | 


[Apnrit, 


|the sounds and sights that you have here heard 
and witnessed. Yet even to these, by constant 
| daily intercourse, we become in time habituated. 
| I doubt the existence of that union of poverty 
and refinement of which we read in books ;—of 
refinement and the whining poverty that crosses 
‘our daily paths, with the untiring tale of the “ five 
small children,” and the ‘sick man at home.” 
Such poverty is essentially selfish. ‘Too much 
occupied with coarse necessity, to give thought to 
the cultivation of refined gratitude, or understand- 
ing to the elegance of refined benevolence. 

I am reminded, whenever thus beset by a troop 
of juvenile beggars, of an anecdote related to me 
| by an excellent and kind-hearted old lady—a little 
adventure of her own. 





One morning, while taking 
her accustomed walk, she observed assembled 
around the low window of a shop, appropriated to 
the sale of candies and “ round-hearts,” some half 
dozen unwashed, uncombed, ragged children, of 


that it had been worthily done, before its memory | both sexes—their foreheads strained against the 


had fled, 


‘‘ Like some frail exhalation, which the dawn 
Robes in its golden beams.” 


Louisville, Ky. J. H. S. 





A STROLL IN BROADWAY. 


BY MRS. M. E. HEWITT. 
Concluded from the January Number. 


A tiresome thing it+is, coz, this choosing out 
shades of worsted by the tints of a Berlin pattern. 
But come! we have yet a half hour to dinner—'tis 
a day for sight-seeing, and its attendant, a gossip- 
ping conversation—let us retrace our steps. 

What a satire on the gay throng around us are 
the pair approaching! ‘These, too, have come out 
to enjoy the sunshine of Nature’s holiday. Folded 
in her squalid rags, and brushed ever and anon by 
some gay mantle in. passing, with what imperturba- 
ble gravity the woman stalks on, holding the short 
and blackened pipe between her bloodless lips, 
while the thin white smoke escapes lazily upwards. 


No ray of intelligence crosses her stolid counte- | 


nance ;—her walk seems mechanical, while her 
companion—blind—the sharp traces of pain furrow- 
ing his ashy visage—gathering the remnant of his 
tattered cloak about him with one hand ; while the 
other, extended, grasps the woman’s shoulder con- 
vulsively, halts behind, the personification of po- 
verty and wretchedness. 

Yonder is a negro, begging for alms. Statue- 
like he stands, with closed eyes and outstretched 
palm, waiting the donation of some charitable way- 
farer. Listen to the pitiable appeals of this ragged 
young troop, gathering about us. 
your quiet country home, you will scarcely realize 


Ah, coz! in} 


panes, and pointing out to each other with eager 
fingers the tempting cates displayed within. Re- 
membering the strictly regulated diet of her own 
young days, and the longing for sweets denied to 
her childish palate, she at once determined on grati- 
fying their desires, and witnessing their enjoyment 
of what, to them, must have been a rare indul- 
gence. “Come in! come in!” said she, opening 
wide the door to the children, who stared at her 
with stupid wonderment— Take whatever you 
wish!—A cake—a candy !—help yourselves,” she 
repeated ; while one had already fastened on an en- 
tire sheet of gingerbread, and the rapid fingers of 
the others were busy among the delicacies arranged 
on the counter, the shop-woman looking on with 
a half displeased, half surprised air, as if doubting 
the sanity of such benevolence. ‘To the good la- 
dy’s smiling solicitations her little guests did am- 
| ple justice ; until, having feasted to repletion, each, 
with full hands, bolted unceremoniously from the 
door. My kind informant, having satisfied the 
shop-woman’s demand, went forth. ‘Turning and 
| nodding encouragingly to the little vagrants, who 
| had retreated to a distance, and stood in a knot to- 
| gether, she had proceeded but a few steps onward, 
when a loud shout from their voracious young 
throats burst on her ear, with “* Ha—! a—! a—! 
see that old crazy woman!” 

But see! what funeral-train approaches at this 
unusual hour of the day? By the number of pall- 
bearers in their funeral scarfs, it should be the re- 
mains of some person of distinction. And thus, 
alas! we are borne away to our last home, with a 
mere interrogatory of wonder from the passing mul- 
titude! A burial in the city is so frequent an oc- 
currence, that we learn to view the train conduct- 
ing some remnant of mortality to its resting-place, 
almost with indifference. Of all our population, 
ithe Irish alone, at their funeral rites, seem to enter 
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into the full enjoyment of the luxury of sorrow; 
and literally to put on “the oil of joy for mourn- 
ing, and a garment of praise for a spirit of heavi- 
ness.” 

What a display of gorgeous volumes—‘“ Books 
that are no books”—*‘ things in book’s clothing,” 
Lamb would have called them—are here arranged 
to attract the passing gaze. And here is a phre- 
nological cast, ready mapped off for the study of 
that pleasing science. Apropos! The god Brama, 
according to the Bramins, never fails, at the in- 
stant of each man’s birth, to write on his head, in 
characters indelible, every thing he is to do, and 
whatever, during life, shall befall him. Was the 
theory of phrenology, think you, really an emana- 
tion from the brain of Dr. Gall, or do we owe to 
him merely the reducing to a system the belief of 
those ancient phrenologists, the Brahmins? 

How truly rich and beautiful are the goods dis- 
played in the windows we are passing! Velvets 
and gold embroideries—fit appointments for regal 
grandeur—shawls for a Sultana, and gossamer for 
land of faéry. If in your shopping excursions you 
would be served without rudeness, always make 
your purchases, however small, in a respectable 
establishment. Listen to a case in point, though I 
may be long in bringing the conclusion before you. 
Some few mornings since I set out on a visit to a 
friend, residing in a remote quarter of the city. 
My course, for some distance, lay through Broad- 
way. The street was thronged, as now, and as I 
proceeded onward, my spirits exhilirated by the 
soft morning air, and the happy faces passing be- 
fore me, I already felt my apparel changed, like 
the homely garments of Cinderellla, by the wand 
of enchantment. My cloak of plain drab was mag- 
nified into a sumptuous mantle of “ three-piled 
Genoa,” and the plume in my bonnet might have 
graced the head-dress of an Empress. I was 
alone, but felt an attaché at either elbow. I shared 
in the bows, the smiles, the compliments, bestowed 
on each fair pedestrian. Now, bending respon- 
sive to some amiable salutation from the prome- 
nade, I rolled onward, liveried and lacqueyed, in 
my magnificent equipage, with its blazoned pannels 
and crested hammer-cloth—my vision of grandeur, 
in short, was as high wrought as the day-dream of 
Alnaschar,—too soon, alas! to be as suddenly 
overthrown. 

I had now turned off from Broadway, and was 
proceeding through one of those unpleasant streets 
leading to the eastern section of our city, when, 
on removing my hand from my muff, I discovered 
that the straw-colored gloves I wore retained too 
evident marks of contact with the dark colored fur 
to be presentable. ‘The door of a low shop, strung 
round with calicoes, and flaunting in ribbands and 
laces—their price, in starring blue numerals, pinned 
to each article, at this juncture, presented itself; 
and although one rarely meets with aught purchas- 
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able in such shops, yet, in the hope of finding an 
article that might serve for the nonce, I entered. 
Such as the shop afforded were readily produced ; 
but on demanding the price, the attempt at extor- 
tion was so obvious, that, replacing the gloves on 
the counter, I turned to leave the place. ‘* Won't 
you buy ?” said the man, roughly. “ Not at that 
price,” I replied! ‘I have never paid more than five 
shillings for such as these, and you demand seven.” 
‘Then missis,” returned he, swelling with impor- 
tance, “‘ you never bought ina re-spect-able store !” 
This sudden assertion of consequence, and rude 
apparent doubting of my own gentility, was too 
much even for my usually quiet risibles, and | 
laughed aloud. It is well for us, thought I, as | 
again proceeded on my way, that there are those 
about us who, when we are lifted above ourselves, 
are ready to bring us back again to our proper 
level. 

Farther on a woman, in soiled gown and long 
gold ear-rings, standing in the doorway of a shop 
for the vending of groceries, crockery-ware and 


cabbages, and on the other with some dried her- 
rings, fancifully arranged on the top of a pork bar- 
rel—a slaughtered hog dangling by the heels from 
the awning rail in front—attracted my attention. 
Just then a man, guiding by the long reins an at- 
tenuated horse, attached to a diminutive cart laden 
with vegetables, addressed the lady in an agreeable 
voice with—* do you want any onions, Madam ?” 
Here was a Preux Chevalier of servant maids and 
market women! I could have called him friend at 
the moment, for his apparent reverence for the 
form of womanhood. 

Apropos to the system of morning calls—that 
necessary evil in a large community, where dis- 
tance, for the most part, precludes more social 
visiting.. How vexatious, after a long journeying 
through by-streets, to be turned from a friend’s 
door with—“ not at home,” or the worse plea of— 
“engaged.” ‘The first, being definite, is prefera- 
ble ; but the latter mortifies my ear like an imper- 
tinence. With the fashionable lady on her morn- 
ing round, the mere repetition of a conventional 
term of denial weighs not against her dignity an 
iota. Strong in her own position in society, her 
liveried equipage draws up before some stately 
dwelling; and giving her cards into the white- 
gloved hand in waiting. to be re-delivered to the 
other gentleman footman standing erect in the 
wide open portal, she sinks back again m her lux- 
urious seat; while the coachman on the box, swel- 
ling with all the conscious importance of place, 
gives rein to the impatient steeds, and onward 
rolls the lordly equipage with its blazonry and 
crest toward some other mansion, marked out on 
her morning visiting route. But to those who, 





like myself, haply removed from a life of neces- 
sity, dwell midway between the habitations of toil 


provisions—ornamented on one side by a pile of 
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and the seventh heaven of fashionable existence— 


whose visitings are made @ pied, and whose bell- | 


ringing and its accompanying interrogatory are per- 
sonally performed—a denial at a friend’s door is 
unpleasant at the best. You arrive at an inoppor- 
tune period. ‘The lady is occupied with some one 
of the many domestic cares attendant on house- 
keeping ;—deep in the mysteries of pickling and 


preserving. ‘The domestic who fills the triple of- 


fice of chambermaid, child’s nurse and waiter, is 
absent perhaps on some family errand; and after 
ringing until almost hopeless of gaining admittance, 
Madame Cook—some late ingraft from a foreign 
stock—with a thorough misconception of the popu- 
lar rallying ery, “liberty and equality”—with all 
the ignorant rudeness of her class, assuming to 
herself, together with the fashions of her mistress, 
an impertinence of manner which she strangely 
miscalls independence—her dirty apron dragged 
awry over one arm, her face very red with her 
late culinary exertions—vexed at being called from 
the business of her department—condescends to 
open the street door a very little way, to your re- 
peated summons, and standing in the gap, with one 
hand on the knob and the other on the door-post, 
as if to bar your entrance, replies to your inter- 
rogatory that her mistress is “ engaged.” What 
a flood of mortification comes over you, as you turn 
to descend, with the feeling that the maid-servant 
is inwardly chuckling over “the lady’s” discom- 
fiture. 

But the dial-hands point to three o’clock, and 
here we are, at home, in season to escape a re- 
buke for keeping the dinner waiting. 

New-York. 





THOUGHTS OF HOME. 


BY PAYNE KENYON KILBOURN. 


A voice on the night-winds!—list, list, to their roar! 
Like spirits defying the wrath of the storm!— 

But let them rage on—they can fright us no more, 
While Love is unchill’d, and Affection is warm! 

The shelterless outcast, unpitied and poor, 

As he wanders forlorn on the desolate moor, 

Sees the cottage-light gleam on the hill-side afar, 

When o’er his wide pathway there shines not a star, 

And, though Age hath passed o’er him, the fresh tears will 

start, 

And the flame of devotion enkindle his heart, 

As he thinks of the loved ones, accustomed to gather, 

In the morning of youth, round the hearth of his father! 


In the trail of Ambition, wherever I roam, 

World-weary, I turn to the altar of Home; 

And tones, like the music of angels, are there— 

A sister’s kind voice, and a mother’s pure prayer! 

I recall to my mind, though half-faded by distance, 
The forms that have vanished no more to return; 

That gladdened my path in the dawn of existence, 
And still linger like Llossoms in Memory’s urn! 


[ APRIL, 
| My thoughts, even now, their sad vigils are keeping 
For a brother who died in his earliest years ; 
|Oh! far from the graves where our kindred are sleeping, 


We laid his fair form, amid sighing and tears ! 
| The forests will don their green garments again, 
And the flowers will revive in the Spring’s balmy breath ; 
| Old Boreas, ere long, will relinquish his reign,— 

But when will depart the cold Winter of Death? 


Though o’er thee, New England, the war-fiend is scowling, 
The stars of thy romance like pharos will shine; 

| Though on thy bleak hill-tops the tempests are howling, 
What treasures of beauty and glory are thine! 

In my own native vale there are fair ones, to-night, 

Whose blue eyes are beaming with bliss and delight; 

| And thither, swift-winged as the Eagle, I fly, 

| Unappall’d by the gloom that o’ershadows the sky ! 

As, in sadness, I left that loved valley at morn, 

Ere the skies were illumed by the finsh of the dawn, 

I hailed the fair light, gleaming bright o’er the lea, 

As a beacon which Friendship had lighted for me. 

There’s a solace in parting, if erst we can say, 

As we turn from the scenes of our childhood away, 

To wander afar o’er life’s wearisome track : 

There are voices of love that will welcome us back ! 
We’re parted, we’re parted !—our farewells are spoken, 

But the ties that united our hearts are unbroken ; 

And never, O never, may distance or time 

Blight the flowers that bloomed in Youth’s beautiful clime ! 

| When the Angel of Sleep frees the soul from alloy, 

| And Fancy goes forth on its errand of joy, 

Oft in spirit [ roam o’er the hillside and heather, 

Where, in days long departed, we rambled together, 

When the Springtime of Hope clothed the Future with 

flowers, 





And no hearts were e’er lighter or gayer than ours. 

Thy waters, O Bantam, how brightly they roll ! 
The eyes of thy daughters bewilder the soul ! Pe 
Thy forests and mountains, how proudly they rise !— 4 
I thought, in my childhood, they reach’d to the skies! 

The roar of thy cascades, the clack of thy mills, 

Send a Aurricane-hum over vallies and hills ; 

And the mist-wreaths of morn, that encircle thy streams, 
Seem like curtains hung round the sweet valley of Dreams ! 
Stern region, I love thee! Thy woodlands and waters 

Are rife with old legends of battle and love ; 

There the wild warriors fought, and the forest’s dark daugh- 
ters 

Told their vows, and adored the “ Great Spirit” above ! 
Frail wrecks of Mortality !—where are they now ! 

Their glory departed long ages ago! 

And woman’s smooth cheek, and the warrior’s stern brow, 

Lie unmark’d from the dust of the quiver and bow! 

Yet I love thee, stern land! There are eyes that are brighter, 

Now radiant with hopes ne’e: by sorrow o’ercast ; 

There are forms that are fairer, and hearts that are lighter, 
Than Romance e’er saw in her dreams of the Past. 


Dear Bantam! ere long may I greet thee again !— 

In city and country I’ve mingled with men, 

And they part and they meet with as little emotion 

As the icebergs that float on the desolate ocean! 

Oh! give me a friend that can sigh o’er my sorrow, 
And rejoice in the summer and sunshine of life,— 

That can smile in the hupe of a happy to-morrow, 
And vanquish the demons of discord and strife. 

I love a right welcome and warm-hearted greeting ; 
It wakes in the spirit its holiest spells ;— 

Alas! that the joy and the rapture of meeting 
Must ever be followed with tears and farewells ' 
Wilmington, Del., Jan. 20, 1841. 
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NAKED HEARTS: 
OR; CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
A TALE. 


—_—- 


Bloomsburg, May 29th, I8—. 
To Miss Lucy Hatt. 


My sweet sister will no longer have cause to complain 
that her brother’s letters are dry and formal; I have now a | 
heart full—a theme on which I feel that 1 could expatiate 
forever. Mary Millard has returned from her long, long ab- 
sence in the great metropolis. She arrived yestermorning, 
but [ was absent, and did not hear of it until my return at 
even. I could not then visit her, although I felt as if my 
heart would burst its burning bondage and leap to her feet. 

Restless and uneasy, I walked out beneath the pearly 
moon, arid my spirit seemed to blend with her soft and 
trembling radiance, as it touched, with loving tenderness, 
the beauty and bloom of earth. I rambled to the rose vow- 
cfs of our childish communion; | kissed the blossoms on 
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other; or when [ assisted her to scramble along the steep 
river bank, counting all toil light while her voice cheered 
me onward; and when we sat down on the low beach, 
where the clear water rippled over her white feet, from 
which she had taken her little red shoes, and we talked of 
the deep water, and the vast ocean which received ail the 
rushing rivers, and, having no visible outlet, remained the 
same forever. 

Then came the reminiscences of early youth, when we 
began to think and to feel, and our communion became less 
free, but far more tender. 

All these sweet memories played about my spirits, until 
I found myself at the door of her neat parlor. Its arrange- 
ment remained the same as during her two years absence, ex- 
cept that there were many little genteel articles upon the 
table, and in the recesses of the windews, which could 
only have been placed there by the hand of a tasteful young 
lady. Presently she entered, and, springing forward, clasped 
my hand between both of hers. Oh, that moment was ec- 
stasy! She is still my own Mary, but you cannot imagine 
how beautiful she has become. I could scarce forbear fan- 
cying that I beheld her in the radiant bloom of immortality, 
































Ker favorite trees, and placed sprigs of the aromatic plants | such a Instre of beauty plays round her form and features. 
Which she loved in my bosom; my soul was all love, and | She has not forgotten the days gone by, although one would 
every beatity of nature appeared to be an emanation from | find it difficult to believe that the elegant, all accomplished 
the rich object of my idolatry. I returned home and sought hag Millard was ever the little romping school girl Mary. 
my chamber, but I could not sleep. My soul was in tu- Do not be jealous, dear sister Lucy ; you are a good sister 
mults of blissful anticipation, crossed it is true by sha-|to me, and no brother loves more fondly than 1; but the 
dowy apprehensions, which would ever and anon intrude | hour that [ spent at Mr. Millard’s this morning, was cer- 
themselves ; whispering perchance Miss Millard is no longer | tainly the happiest of my sunny life. I wish our deur aunt 
your Mary ; she may have ceased to love the companion of ;could do without you, that you might return home and 
her childhood ; or perhaps she has seen one whom her | Share the pleasures of the parties, &e. which | understand 
heart prefers even to you. But I turned hastily from all | are to celebrate the return of “ Prose Mary” to Bloomsburg. 
these suggestions; [ felt that they were chimeras. At| But I shall weary you, sister, for you cannot feel and love 
lengtli I slept, and my fancy went forth into the regions of , with me ; I will therefore soon close. 

imaginafion, and Mary was with me wherever I found my- | Our kind parents, and little Henry and Ellen, join in 
self. | love with your affectionate brother, 

Toward morning I sank into a deep weary slumber, and Georoe E. Haun 
thy harassed intellect lost the joyous tone of its harpings, 
and thrilled me with tragic representations. I aaw you, my 
sister, expiring ; my own dear Edgar writhing, and pierced 
with many wounds ; and at length I stood with Mary ona 
garden terrace, where Eden-like blooms were breathing in- 
cense, and rich hyms blending from all the sinless song- 
sters. ‘There was one blossom—the only one on its tree— 
of superior form: and hue and fragrance, and I sought to 
make it an offering to niy love. As I broke its stein a hi- 
deous serpent sprang from his coil at the foot of the tree, 
and struck his fangs into my bosom. I recoiled in agony 
and horror, yet I turned to proffer my gift to Mary. But 
she turned laughing from me, and fell at once from the 
terrace. I sprang to the brink. It was bordered with the 
richest flowering shrubs, but O heavens! what a horrid 
abyss did it overhang. Far, far down ona projecting crag 


—_—- 


Jloomsburg, June 15th, 18—. 
With all pleasure, dear sister, will I write you an ac- 
count of our sylvan party; while I do believe, since | know 
the goodness of your nature, that you would not resign 
your place of comforter to poor aunt Ellsworth, for a parti- 
cipation in a queenly féte. 





| 


But why those serious warn- 
ings, Lucey? You bid me beware how I love to idolatry, 
assuming that He who has aaid, I am a jealous God, and 
again, My glory will I not give to another, will hardly suffer 
such love to prosper. I confess that | do idolize Mary; yet 
I cannot see why or from whence I should anticipate evil. 


She is affectionate and unreserved, although we have not 





spoken of love, which certainly is too evident between us 
\to need the aid of other language than that of the eye and 
lay the form of my beautiful one writhing in agony, while jhand. I have ec rtainly been her preference since her in- 
the blood gushed from her bosom and dripped from the dark | fancy, and such pure and early love, which grows up with 
weeds that hung from the cliff. Her face distorted with us. never proves faithless. It is like the vine which springs 
agony was turned upward toward me, and with wild shrieks | beside the young tree and twines its first tendrils around 
she lamented her fatal folly. I awoke in the utmost horror, its trunk, and grows up with it, bound around its shaft and 
and it was long before I could persuade myself that such a | inwoven amongst its branches, blending its leaves and 
dream was a wandering fancy, and not an omen sent me | flowers and fruit with the verdure of its supporters. It 
from the spiritual world. cannot be torn away and live ; neither can the tree ever re- 
But the morning dissipated all unpleasant feelings, and I Mary and I are thus in- 
arose full of the glad prospect of meeting her who is thus I hardly fear any blight upon my heart. 
forever in my soul. As I traced the road toward her father’s| But for the detail I promised you. We chose as the 
dwelling, I thought of every circumstance of our early com- | scene of our féte, the romantic dell which bounds the beau- 
panionship, and every word of affection which she had ever | tiful grove which you and 1 so often visited in our child- 
bestowed upon me, when we traced the road to and from | hood, seeking the earliest spring flowers. You will recol- 
school, or rested in the shade of the rich green elms that | lect the steep precipice, with the ledge which we call the 
shadow it; or when we roved the fields inquest of Spring | gallery, overhung with evergreens and beautiful vines from 
flowers, and mutually bestowed the sweetest upon cach the beetling heights above ; while the rock beneath forms a 
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floor several feet in width, and almost perfectly level. This 


spot we chose for dancing, placing our musicians in the 


gallery. Our tables were spread upon the little round island, 
formed by the clear brook which lives so coyly in the dell, 
like a pure young maiden moving in her own sweet home. 


You remember how level the island is, and that it is clear 


of brush, and has no trees but fair tall hemlocks, which over- | 


canopy it with thick dark foliage; and that it lies directly 
beneath the before-mentioned cliff. Nature never formed a 
fitter spot for the scene of fairy revels ; and a fairy revel in 
truth we had. 

While the ladies decorated the bowers and ball-room in 
the morning, al] the men and boys who were marksmen 
were out in quest of game, with which our tables were 


well stocked at evening, together with excellent vegetables, | 


fruits, cream, cakes, &c. The ladies were fancifully 
dressed in a beautiful costume of rainbow colors, and each 
wore her favorite flower; but Mary’s robes were purest 
white, and her diadem wreathed of buds and halt-blown 
white roses. She was queen of the day, and the bright 
heavens never smiled upon one so transcendently lovely 
and graceful. The day passed gaily, | assure you; I was 
ever at Mary’s side, and enjoyed her sweetest smiles. But 
what malevolent demons envy will make of earth’s fairest 
spirits. I stood by the cold spring which spouts so like a 
jet de eau from the chink in the face of the perpendicular 
rock, (you know we often drank there, and compared the 


temperature of the gushing erystal with that of the brook | 


into which it falls.) Well, I caught the name of Mary, as it 
came from the lips of one of two young ladies who sat on a 
mossy stone near. I did not listen feloniously, but I heard 
them say that Miss Millard was no longer the sweet and 


obliging Mary, who loved every body, and was beloved by | 


all ; but that her residence in town had made her proud and 
selfish,—that she assumed airs of superiority and dictato- 
rial consequence, which would chill many a heart, which 
would willingly do her homage, did she not evidently 
claim it. 

I could have told them that she demands no more than is 
her due ; and that if the ‘hearts of her own sex grow cold 
and envious toward her, she will reign queen of the hearts 


of those, who, not being actuated by such rivalries, form a | 
just appreciation of female loveliness. But you are sick of | 
my prating, so I will only add, that we had a delightful | 


walk home by the lamp of the full robed queen of the bright 
sisters of the azure hall, who all looked graciously upon my 
Mary, whose robes and eyes feared no rivalling even there. 
I already anticipate your answer, and beseech you to be 
very merciful to your 
Affectionate brother, 
GeorceE E. Hatt. 


Bloomsburg, June 18—. 


Just as I suspected, Lucy! You call me romantic, an 


enthusiast, and a great many more such ugly names ; and | 


worse yet, you believe thuse malevolent ladies are more 
than half right in their estimation of Mary’s character ; and 
worst of all, you say that women are more competent 
judges of female character than men, who are so prone to 
be blinded by love. Well, I will not controvert your opin- 


[ ApRit, 





as the pure diamond does the sunbeams, to cheer the night 
of absence. Oh, Lucy! did you ever love? What a silly 
question. If you ever loved as I[ love, you certainly love 
still, and must love on forever. But you know nothing of 
|the ardent passion which is the very life circulation of my 
spirit. Be merciful unto me therefore, and bear with that 
| which to you may seem foolishness ; and when you shall be 
in my present predicament, you shall certainly receive all 
| possible sympathy from your romantic, loving brother, 
| G. E. Hatt. 
ome 
|Lucy Har, To HER Brotuer. 
| Bellgrove, June 28th, 18—. 
Ever Dear Brother :—TI assure you that I feel the value of 
your confidence, which is not a little flattering, being the 
strongest possible proof of esteem. I do sincerely rejoice 
|in your happiness, and that Miss Millard, who | know en- 


grossed your boyish affections, continues so completely to 


fill your fancy and your heart; and that she also recipro- 
cates your feelings. One circumstance however gives me 


uneasiness. You say she is “perfection,” and you can 


see no fault in her. Now, brother, there is neither reason 
nor religion in this. There is none that doeth good and sin- 
neth not, saith the Holy Book ; and then you can see fail- 
ings in all other women. You have often told me of mine, 
for which I thank you; and I verily believe that you have 
found fault with our most excellent and exemplary mother. 
Mary, you know, is a mortal woman ; how should she be 
| perfect amongst her frail sisterhood? Now it seems to me 


that since Mr. Millard is not independent, his daughter 
jshould be moderate in her expenses; and that she would 
appear more amiable assisting her mother in the house- 
| work, and care of the young children, than seated in the 
'parlor in full dress awaiting morning visitors. These re- 
{marks may not please you, dear George, but I wish you to 
| form a just estimate of female excellence before you choose 
la companion for the domestic altar. You may trust me, 
brother, the young lady that indulges in dress and indolence, 
; while her father toils for the money she expends, and her 
{mother drudges in the kitchen, is at once selfish and un- 
generous, of course hard-hearted ; and such an one will sel- 
dom scruple to sacrifice to wealth or splendor the affections 
of a fond and truthful heart. I do not design to designate 
Mary as such an one; [ only wish to warn you, and to open 
your eyes to faults, which too many overlook, until it is too 
\late. I know a man who in his youth declared that he 
would never marry a woman in whom he could discern an 
imperfection. It was thought that his blessedness would 
remain single during life. He however at length discovered 
perfection in a woman of ordinary beauty and medium ac- 
complishments. His devotion to her was of course some- 
thing akin to worship, and he at length won his goddess to 
his arms. Oh, what a fall! Divinity turned housewife. 
| She was inexperienced, and her arrangements were not 





made with the taste and precision which reigned in his 


mother’s domestic arrangements. He began to dictate and 
|expostulate. She had never expected such things from her 
| humble adorer. He had fancied her all sweetness and ex- 
;cellence. Both were disappointed and grieved. Recrimi- 
nation followed, and at length they separated, and still re- 


ions, however tenaciously I may adhere to my own; but I} main apart; each unhappy and misanthropic; maintaining 
do sincerely wish that you were here to look upon her—to | tenaciously the deceit and falsehood of the opposite sex. 
listen to her—to meet the light of her living eye—and to | Now this all came of false perceptions of character. Had 
feel that she is all perfection. You playfully speak of your lhe have regarded her as a fallible mortal and treated her 
“sister elect.” The very word startled me. I never dared | ever as such, in all tenderness and indulgence, the hopes of 
to dream of an union with such supreme excellence. To | both might have blossomed and attained maturity. 

be near her, in her presence, the blessed recipient of her} You ask me if I ever loved? I have loved, and loved un- 
bliss-imparting smiles, is all I have presumed to seek. I|happily. Two years since, when I first came here, young 
am entirely happy with her, and the hours of separation are | and fresh from the garden of nature, artless and unsuspect- 
bright with the light of her loveliness, which my soul absorbs ing as a bate, 1 became acquainted with a young gentleman 
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of fashion and fortune, who soon professed affection for me. |complaint. Oh, Angeline! there must be something in re- 
I need not tell you how he sought and won my heart; it is | ligionof which I am ignorant. [ am sure that [ never could 


enough that I loved him; that I believed him super-excel- 
lent amongst men, and disinterested in his choice ; for he is 
rich, and you know that my expectations are small. He 
had paid me constant and marked attention, with all the 
delicacy and devotion of true and earnest love. 
fide in him; I built a fair fabric of felicity upon his faith 
and love ; I forgot that every good and perfect gift comes 
from God ; I did not reflect that a breath, a glance, might 
blight all my fair hopes ; that death was waiting ever for his 
prey; that there is no stability in our ever-changing na- 
tures. In truth, | forgot the Lord and trusted in my idol. 
But he proved a broken reed, piercing not merely my hand, 
but my heart. He forsook me for a young and lovely crea- 
ture, whom he met in the city, and to whom it is rumored 
he is to be married next autumn. Dear brother, you will 
sympathize with my agony, although you have never expe- 
rienced aught like it. God grant that you never may know 
the desolation, the joylessness of spirit which is still mine, 
although the bitterness of my anguish is past; for 1 have 
returned to the fountain of living waters, and the Lord has 
accepted my humble penitence, and laid upon my bruised 
bosom the precious balm of Gilead. 

But I have written a long letter, and I fear a sad one. 
Aunt Ellsworth sends her love to all her friends ; and I beg 
you will forgive if aught in this seems uncharitable or cen- 


sorious, and believe me ever your loving and devoted sister, 


Lucy HA... 


Mary M., To ANGELINE B. 
Bloomsburg, July 2d. 

My Sweet Bright Angeline :—I hope you do not imagine 
that I have forgotten your gentle friendship and fair grace- 
ful person; I have thought of you constantly ; but indeed, 
love, [ have been so engrossed by the rejoicings and con- 
gratulatory visits, consequent upon my return to my native 
village, that [ have not been able to command Jeisure to re- 
deem my promise of writing, even to you. I found every 
thing here much as I left it, excepting that the children 
have grown young gentlemen and ladies; and those who 
were just attaining to man’s or woman’s estate then, are 
vastly improved. My old adorer, Mr. G. E. Hall, has outstrip- 
ped all the rest. He is truly as genteel and handsome a 
beau as even my Angeline need desire to look on. He is 
tall and elegant; and his white smooth forehead is a per- 
fect contrast to his rich cheek, and dark shining curls. And 
then his eyes, so dark, so full of feeling; I do delight to 
look into those fountains of sincerity, and watch the little 
loves sportively bathing and playing with the pearls of sen- 
sibility. I know that he loves me entirely, and I own that 
I feel a partiality for him. Last evening we had a delight- 
ful ramble by the river in the light of the young moon. I 
did expect that he would make a declaration, for his heart 
seemed to tremble on his lips, and the whole soul of love 
beamed in every glance, as his rich eyes dwelt upon me. I 
did tremble lest he should pour out his love, and solicit my 
hand. I should be truly pained to give him a refusal, for I 


know that his anguish would be intense,—and yet the truth | 


must some time greet him. I sometimes almost wish that | 
had never seen La Martine. I do not believe that he has 
half the heart that George has. To speak the truth, Ange- 
line, I cannot confide in him—for did I not win him from 
another? Ah! after the bridal day was named! Poor Lucy! 
she must have felt keenly, for 1 know that she loved him; 
and then he is so rich and noble. Lucy is a sweet, meek 
girl; and I do believe that she possesses a supernatural 
stay, or she must have sunk under her trials. The cruel 
disappointment, the blight of all her hopes, and the cold 
world’s scorn, lay heavy on her heart ; yet she uttered no 


I did con- | 


| bear up under so cruel a desertion. I must confess to you, 


who are to me only a second self, that if La Martine pos- 


sessed no worldly advantages above the gallant of my child- 


hood, I should never have given him the preference. George 
is handsome and elegantly genteel by nature ; the other has 
become so by artificial means. And yet I should be very 
imprudent to reject an offer which would raise me to the 
first standing in society, and give me wealth, influence and 
honor, for a bare competency and a handsome man : what 
would you do, Angeline? You advised me strongly to ac- 
cept La Martine as a suitor; but you do not know George 
| Hall—I assure you that he has hut few equals onearth. If 





| I should Le his ruin, 1 should detest myself; and yet what 
can I do? J wish I had never left home. [ am half dis- 
tracted, and very unhappy. 1 am pledged to La Martine— 
to George I have made no promises; yet it seems that the 
bond between him and me is as strong as death. I should 
not break my heart if La Martine should act by me as he 
did by Lucy; I almost expect that he will, and then I will 
give George my hand with my whole heart. I will not dis- 
| miss him until I know how affairs will turn. 

| When | commenced my letter, | intended to have de- 


scribed some of our fétes, balls and parties; but I have 


‘oa my paper with details nearer my heart. Do write to 
me soon, and give me some consolatory advice, and tell me 
some diverting incidents of your city amusements. Re- 
member me to all my friends ; and believe me 
Ever yours, 
Mary MILLarp. 





F, La Martine, To G. Bromiey. 
Philadelphia, July 30th. 
Dear Gregory:—What a strange set these women are! 
After all my roving and cheating and coquetting with them, 
I at last found myself thoroughly in love. Fool that I was, 
| I fancied that Thad found sincerity and a whole fond heart 
in Mary Millard. 


ee 
| plished, and apparently artless. I confided the more fully 
| 


She is beautiful as the day, accom- 


in her, because she was not a child of fortune, and had been 
‘educated in an humble village. I wooed and won her; at 
|least her consent to be mine; and gave my heart up to the 
{ 


| enchantments of love. 


She returned to her peaceful home 
last May, to which I am to follow her in September, and 
claim her as my bride. Well, what does all this lead to? 


panion of her childhood, who had grown up with her from 


tei the little traitress had a lover all the time—a com- 
| 
| the cradle. 


I should never have known it perhaps but for 
| the treachery of another of the cursed sex, to whom she 
| opened her heart in confidence. If Angeline knew how I 
| hate her for her officious mischief, she would keep out of 
|my society. She showed me a letter from Mary—Gods! 
| how my soul writhes as I think of its burning words. She 
' could not confide in me, because she had won me from ano- 
ther. She preferred her village lover, with bis natural 
| beauty and nobility ; and it was my wealth only that in- 
i fluenced her to become mine. She did almost wish that I 
| would desert her as I did poor Lucy, and then she would 


hae - . C 
| give her hand and her whole heart to George! Confusion! 
She shall 


not give her hand to George—neither shall she enjoy the 


| how my heart burns. But I will be revenged. 
| 


wealth and honors which she anticipated as my wife! I 


will have a feast of vengeance on her, and then the infernal 
| SEX and I walk different roads forever. 


Do not betray me, as a woman would her dearest friend. 


If you do, I swear that you shall have opportunity to shed 
the blood of 


| 
Your friend, 


FRepERICK LA MARTINE. 
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G. Bromiey, TO La MaRTINE. 
Baltimore, August 4th, 18—. 


J will not betray you, Frederick, but I shall perhaps af- 
front you—for | will deal openly and without flattery. [ am 
really grieved that you are unhappy ; but my grief is greater 
that you meditate revenge. A volatile young girl has suf- 
fered you to deceive yourself, and on her you will have a 
feast of vengeance! Now this is too bad. Supposing 
that every young lady whom you have actually deceived 
had sworn revenge against you, think you not that some 
smongst them might have found a method and an avenger ? 
I do really believe that your present disappointment is 
only ‘“‘ measure for measure” for the pain which you so wan- 
tonly inflicted upon Lucy Hall—a gentle and lovely crea- 
ture, whose heart never harbored a thought of revenge. 
Her nature is too nearly allied to the angelic. You speak 
bitterly of woman, Suffer me to say that in so doing, any 


man betrays at once ignorance, baseness, and cowardice. 


What man of historical information, or of ordinary observa- | 


tion, will contemn a sex, which, under all the disadvanta- 
ges and restraints which it has pleased our jealous tyran- 
nical sex to impose upon it, has burst forth at times in such 
brilliant heroism, such high and pure developments of ge- 
’ r 
nius; and which constantly displays in its most humble 
sphere, fortitude, patience, forbearance, and the most holy 


and disinterested tenderness? Is lhe not base who inveighs 


against a sex which stands a barrier to man’s impetuous | 


passions, even as the beach which mec ts, embrace s and 


restrains the ever-fluctuating ocean? If woman universally 


yielded to our advances, and went with us in our mad de- | 


sires, what an infernal place of riot and butchery would 


this world become! And who but a coward will use lan- | 


guage towards the weak and defenceless, which he would | 


not dare to hazard with one whose hand was familiar with 
the sword? Woman is the last and most perfect work of 
the Creator, and His best gift to man. And when infinite 
Wisdom said it is not good that man should be alone, he 
did fully establish the propriety and blessedness of the mar- 
ried state. Your acquaintance with woman is small; it is 
only the painted caricature of the sex with which you are 
intimate. Lucy Hall is a woman; gentle, beautiful, patient 
and true ;—she endeavors to perform her duty to her fellow- 
creatures, discharging thus her duty to the Great Supreme. 
How any man could forsake such an one as she is, fora sel- 
fish, ambitious, glittering plaything, like Mary Millard, is to 
me surprising. Is such an one fit for a reasonable com- 
panion for a rational man? Is fashion, adulation and ful- 
some compliment suitable food for a housekeeper—a wife— 


? 


a mother? For what does a man marry! 


to which he may bow down and 


To secure an idol, 
present rich offerings ; o1 
to obtain a sacred place in which he may deposit his most 
secret thoughts, and repose his sacred honor ; to which he 
may flee from adversity, and to which he may come in the 
flush of joy, and find every pulse of bliss returned with in- 
terest ; to place a presiding deity over the little spot which 
he has constituted his home—one to whom he may without 
anxiety commit the care and early education of his children? 
If a man will give his affections to a singing-bird, ought he 
to wonder if she flies from his bower to one more attractive ? 
Or should he seek to be revenged on the little creature, 
whose only charm is its voice and its glittering plumage. 
I do beseech you forego all thoughts of vengeance; leave 
Mary to be happy with her fiyst love, and seek one with 
whom you may enjoy the rich pleasures which I anticipate 
in an union with Lucy Hall. I have read you a long homi- 
ly; I pray you think well of it; but do not imagine that I 
shall give you opportunity to spill my blood, if you should 
please to be offended with 
Your true friend, 
G. BRomLEy. 


[Aprit, 


GeorGE E. HAL, To HIS SISTER. 

Bloomsburg, Sept. 1st. 
| Lucy! O, Luey! I am utterly undone. The sun of my 
| felicity has fallen at once from its meridian, and the chill of 
death and darkness of the tomb have settled upon the late 


glorious vista of hope and love. Sister, it was all a dream! 
Mary does not love me. I laid my heart with all its gar- 
nered hopes at her feet, and she has carelessly trodden it in 
the dust; I have nothing to live for now. How shall I en- 
? 


dure existence? She has been in all my thoughts, like the 


sun in the centre of the revolving system ; now where shall 


1 turn for light or warmth? How shail I endure to see only 
the blackness of darkness in its place forever? Lucy, I 
shail fly from this once dear and beautiful spot. I shall de- 
sert my father’s house, and leave mourning and anxiety in 
my place—I shall make my father’s soul sorrowful, and my 
| mother’s eyes wet continually ; but I shall be more misera- 
| ble than they. I shall wander from place to place, seeking 
| rest, and finding none. Will you weep for me, Lucy? Or 
| will you reproach me that [ heeded not your warning? I 
| fear no reproach from you, my wise and gentle sister. Oh, 
| that I possessed such meeckness and piety as sustained you 
lunder a trial similar to mine! But you did not give your 
| whole soul up to the enchantment as I did; you did not 
| place your whole reliance upon a mortal’s love ; you will not 
|chide me, although [ did madly worship beauty. I was 
| ope \l-bound; [ could not believe that Mary could deceive 
}me,—and yet | will aot complain of her. Ste did not en- 
|couraze, although she did not repel my adoration. I de- 
le ived myself; | worshipped blindly ; 1 suffered fancy to 
jarray her in a tissue, woven of ideal excellence, and bro- 
eaded with all that is gentle and lovely; and I listened en- 
| raptured, while Hope chanted her promises that this glo- 
} rious being should be all my own. But you will think that 
|I have lost my reason. I must endeavor to collect my scat» 


tered energies of mind, and tell you how the blight came 
upon my heart. I was startled from my dream of bliss, by 
the piercing of a venomed arrow which no power on earth 


|} can ever extract from my heart. I had spent the afternoon 
with Mary,—QOh, that blessed afternoon! I was happiest 


of the happy! In the evening, a gaily accoutred horse was 


reined up to the gate, by a handsome and genteelly dressed 
young cavalier. Mary’s face grew crimson, and she trem- 


bled violently. I could not divine the cause of her agita- 


tion until the stranger entered, and, with familiar greeting, 
clasped her to his bosom. Merciful God! what were my 
feelings then! I can never describe the intense agony that 


deprived me of the power of speech or motion. When I 
began to think again, I observed my rival eyeing me with 


an expression of malignant triumph which almost drove me 


mad. I felt that [ had betrayed myself to him. My spirit 
was utterly overwhelmed, and I rushed from the house in a 
whirlwind of distracting passions. 

That night, on my sleepless pillow, 1 reflected that per- 
chance Mary was sincerely mine, and all my agony caused 


by the insolent assurance of some city acquaintance. I 


| arose and wrote a short note to her beseeching an explana- 
tion. The next morning I[ sent it to her, and received for 
answer that the stranger was her betrothed lord. Hope was 


now no more, and from that hour I was superlatively 


wretched. [cannot remain here to witness things which 


would break my heart—I must absent myself for atime. I 
will see you in a few days as | go to Philadelphia, where | 


shall embark for England. I shall not see Mary again. 


| Never, never wili her smile chase from my soul the gloom 
of despair. Oh, Lucy! where shall I look for comfort ? 
What hope shall cheer my gloomy pathway? Can you 
give me consolation, sister’ Oh, do devise some method 


jof alleviating my distress: I cannot say farewell to my pa- 
jrents ! Do not write home until you see me, and then you 
must tell them all, and apologize for my seeming ingratitude 


pv aoe ae 
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towards them. Oh, my heart—my torn heart! how shall] What comes next, Angeline? I found myself in a den 
I endure its pangs? Pray for me, Lucy, that I may find| of infamy. I rushed forth into the street at midoight—I 
the fountain of heavenly consolation! Farewell, until we | was taken by the watch, and retained until morning. | 
meet, and prepare to see me greatly changed in person, al- 


stood before the police, and heard myself arraigned as the 
though I still remain your true brother, 


cast-off mistress of La Martine, and an inmate of a vile 
Grorce E. Hau. j|house. I begged to be heard, and then told my story of 


wrongs and insults. The judge remarked, that such was 


Mary Miviarp, To ANcELINE B. the tale which he usually heard from women of my stamp. 


Philadelphia. | Overwhelmed with indignation, shame and terror, and ex- 
Triumph over me, Angeline; your treachery has accom- hausted by my long suffering, I felt a pang as if an arrow 
plished its infernal purpose. I am undone—utterly lost !| had picrced my heart; the blood gushed from my mouth, 
miserable as you could wish me. Yet I am not voluntarily 
vile, although I have fallen to the level of infamy. When 
you submitted my correspondence to the inspection of La the mayor. They raised me up, placed me on a chair, and 
Martine, was your motive envy, or merely a love of mis- | carried me into the street. The pain in my side was in- 
chief? And he, the insidious deceiver! why did he thus 
conceal his malice, until he had secured his victim, and so| Suddenly I heard a wild ery. I raised my eyes—Mighty 
matured his plan that his wrath might fall in the heaviest | God! George E. Hall stood before me! He clasped his 
manner upon me? Why did I not suspect him of treachery | hands and cried—Oh, my dream !—that horrid dream of 
when he objected to having the marriage ceremony per-| agony! Mary, Mary! how came youhere? * * * 
formed by our village clergyman, and brought a gay esquire| 1 am in the hospital, and am dying. George watches by 
from the city to officiate on the occasion? But so great | my pillow, weeps over me, and speaks to me of peace and 
was my simplicity, that I saw no evil in this and many | heaven; but La Martine taught me to doubt, and I have no 
other circumstances, which now return to reproach my | confidence in God. I have employed all my strength du- 
folly. Pride! pride has been my utter ruin. It-was pride ring three days, in writing this letter. I would show you 
that seduced me from my first and only beloved, who be-|the ruin you have wrought, and bid you expect to meet a 
came an outcast-wanderer for my sake. Pride it was that | fearful retribution. I shall soon die. You may live long, 
led me to intimate plainly to my kind and excellent parents, | but my memory shall be an undying worm in the heart 
that, although I should sometimes visit them, they would | which was a traitor to friendship. You and La Martine 
not feel themselves at home with the society which would | shall never forget Mary Millard—although Lucy Hall, whom 
prevail at my mansion. Pride it was which hardened my |I rivalled in my pride, is happy with an affectionate and 
heart against every amiable, every benevolent impulse. | honorable man. And George, who has suffered so much on 
Miserably is that pride abased now. Scarcely two years | my account, is sometimes accompanied in his charitable 





and I thought that death was about to release me from my 


sufferings. Take the poor creature to the hospital, said 


| 
} 
| 
| 


tense, and I writhed my body in agony. 





had passed away, when La Martine led into my parlor aj visits by an angelic creature, who evidently possesses his 
splendid creature, whom he had won from the stage, and | rational affection. George and Lucy may forget me—but 
introduced her as his bride. I fancied him deranged ;—I | Frederick and Angeline, never! Day and night, in joy or 
rose, however, and left the room without a word. The next} sorrow, ye shal] remember Mary MILLARD. 

morning my maid, who was really attached to me, told me, 
with many tears, that my marriage was a sham, and that 
La Martine was now actually married to the beautiful 
French actress whom I had seen. He intended however to 
permit me to remain in his house, if I behaved with pro- 





priety, and kept in my own apartments! [ flew to him, and TO THE NORTHERN LIGHT. 
poured out the distraction of my heart, in alternate suppli- 
cations and reproaches. He treated me with bitter con- ae a ae ae: See 


tempt—told me that now he was revenged on me, and re- 
peated to me the contents of that fatal letter. He said 
that he would allow me to remain and witness his felicity, 
or he would find me a suitable situation elsewhere. Ut- 
terly overcome by agonizing emotions, { feli in a fit at his 
feet. I recovered in my own room, and, to my frantic in- 
quiries, received answer that he and his bride had departed 
on a bridal tour. For a few days I was raving in utter 
despair. At length 1 resolved to leave his house before he 
should return, and accordingly began to seek a situation 
as an instructor in some genteel family. I made several 
applications, and now it was that I tasted the bitterness of 
my fate. No one would employ a woman of my character as 
a tutor to their children. Oh, the maddening emotions of 
my writhing spirit! I then sought employment as a seam- 
stress; | was “‘not a suitable inmate for a respectable 
family!” O, God! O, God! what agony have I endured! 
At length I resolved to obtain work in some mantuamaking 
establishment. I was directed to such a place, with an as- 
surance that J could desire no more suitable home. 1 did 
not understand this sarcasm—I went to the house—was po- 
litely received, and immediately established in a room 
which was elegantly furnished. The lady dressmakers 
treated me with affectionate regard ; and once alone in my 
chamber, | sank down and sobbed in the joy and gratitude 
of my heart. 


Bright mystery of heaven! with raptured awe 
I gaze upon thy dreadful loveliness, 
And wonder what thou art, and whence thou art, 
And wherefore thou art here. Thy glorious folds 
Of changeable and undulating light 
Are fastened at the zenith, streaming thence 
In variegated hues of white and rose 
And flamy orange, mingling with deep shades 
Of crimson, and the dash of pitchy smoke, 
In rich festoons diverging to the earth, 
Curtaining heaven’s vault east, north and west, 
Leaving the southern stars alone unveiled, 
Except where here and there a single one 
Is beaming forth, as if between the folds 
Of those mysterious curtains which it guards, 
Or smil’d into the many eyes uprais’d 
In wonder, awe or terror. I would fain 
Invade your mysteries, for I do not heed 
The words of those who deem ye messengers 
Of fearful things to come,—of battle, flood, 
And fire, and winding-sheet. Nor heed I yet 
The grave conceits of speculative minds, 
Which deem ye meteoric phantasies ; 
Or wandering flames of electricity ; 
Or that ye are (as Symmes’s theory 
Endeavored to persuade us) only rays 
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Of the far southern sun, reflecting through 
The strange “ internal regions’’ of the earth 
Upon the frozen northern atmosphe re. 

I do not like such prosing theories,— 

For I believe that ye’re the lambent flames 

That Poet's souls are made of. 'There’s a hue 
For every grade of genius, and a shade 

For every tuneful fancy. And ye seem 

So undefinable, so beautiful, 

So strange, so grand, so fearful, as ye move 
Between the earth and heaven ; mysterious lights 
Which earthborn spirits cannot comprehend. 


Perchance the aerial powers 
Are holding some grand festival to-night, 
With mystic rites which mortals may not see; 
And they have curtain’d their high galleries 
With this yet unembodied intellect, 
Fearfully wrought, and gloriously festoon’d 
Before the lighted concave. Lo! I see, 
Though dimly, through the half-transparent veil, 
sright moving forms, parading to and fro, 
In august ceremonies. It may be 
The bridal of some bright and loving star ; 
Or possibly the spirits of the air, 
Are met in a masonic lodge to-night : 
And though these flames possess not yet the forms 
Of active intellect, still | believe 
That the impressions of these mystic scenes 
Remain forever with them; flitting oft 
With undefined and thrilling imagery 
Along the darken’d mirror of the mind 
Within its clay-built temple ; filling it 
With bright unearthly hopes, and visions blest, 
Of love and joy and beauty. Gushing oft 
In high and wondrous harpings, fitful lays, 
And wild and strange conceits, which other minds 
Approach not in their dreamings. Whence the thrill 
—The indescribable electric thrill— 
That rushes through the spirit, as some tone 
Of nature’s melody awakes the ear; 
Or when some balmy zephyr bathes the brow ; 
Or as the wandering eye marks some rich tint 
In summer’s rosy garland, when the wind 
Bends the elastic grain and slender flow’r ; 
Or when the rich old forest gently waves 
His dark green plumes, answering in majesty 
To its impassion’d whisper? When the clouds 
Heave up in glorious forms and dazzling hues; 
Or lie like sleeping beauty, softly bright ; 
Or sometimes when the trembling star of eve 
Looks lovingly upon us? Is it not 
That these things touch some half-unconscious chord 
That vibrates with the memories of the past 
Ere earth enshrined the spirit? It must be 
That in the secret treasury of the mind 
There lies a blazon’d volume, of the secies, 
The ’trancing beauty and rich hymns of heaven, 
With which the spirit was familiar once, 
And which it longs for, ever; wandering on 
Amid the mazes of earth, sense and sin, 
Catching at every shadow which appears 
In Faney’s magic mirror, like the form 
Of some bright bliss which Memory’s piercing eye, 
Sees in that hidden volume ; wailing still 
In bitter disappointment, as it grasps 
The vain and empty shade, or sees it flit 
In smiling scorn away. Just as your wreeths 
Of bright Aurorean tints, ye Northern Lights, 
Are fading from the Borealean gates 
Of heaven's immense cathedral. 


Pencillings on Poetry. 
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| POETS AND POETRY. 
| 
[We are governed, in the publication of our Magazine, 
by the most Catholie spirit, and hence we do not erect our 
own opinions into a standard by which to decide upon the 
rejection or admissibility of articles, otherwise deemed 


worthy to appear in its pages. Nor are we in the habit 
generally of marking our dissent to the sentiments and 
views of our contributors, in which it is not possible that 
|we should always concur. Neverthcless, we cannot insert 
ithe subjoined critique, without saying that we differ, toto 
|celo, from the writer, in his appreciation of the poetical 
| writings of Mrs. Sigourney, Bryant and Willis, and espe- 





cially that we protest against the harsh and offensive lan- 
guage of the writer, which savors more of personal ill-will, 
(though we really believe our friend incapable of any 
| such feeling,) than of sound, discriminating and impartial 
criticism, We might, indeed, demonstrate the injustice of 


that criticism, in reference to each of these writers, if we 


had space to select a few of the many brilliant gems with 
which they have adorned American literature—or if it 
were seemly tothrow down to our correspondent the contro- 
versial gage. But this we will not do. The fame of the 
three writers referred to is so firmly established, and their 
exalted genius so universally acknowledged, that the task 
would not be less ungracious than superfluous. The pre- 
| Judiced critic may find indeed defects in their writings—but 
= does the astronomer detect, by the aid of his telescope, 





I 
spots in the sun’s disc. We have felt constrained to say 





thus much, in order to disclaim even a seeming concur- 
rence in the writer’s opinions. We will add, that our cor- 
respondent is not less unjust, in his omission of the names 
of several distinguished American poets, than in his slash- 
|ing condemnation of the distinguished trio above referred 
|to. Among these we may mention Rufus Dawes, Sands, 
Pierpont, and Mrs. Lydia Jane Pierson—all of them bright 
stars in the galaxy of American literature—of the three 


first of whom it were supererogatory to say any thing, and of 
the last of whom we may justly say, that, although she be 
less known to fame, she does not less deserve tobe known, 
if all the qualities which go to constitute the poet entitle 
her to a place in that shining constellation. We need only 
refer to several contributions from her pen which have ap- 
peared in previous numbers of the Messenger, “ Michal, 
Saul’s Daughter,” “ Voice of the Lord,” ‘Ocean Melo- 
dies,” &c. &c.; and “To the Northern Light,” in the pre- 
sent number, to vindicate the correctness of our opinion. ] 
Ed. Mess. 
PENCILLINGS ON POETRY. 

There is a pleasnre in poetic pains 

Which only poets know.— Wordsworth. 

“ Here you are again with your books of poetry ; I should 
think you would get sick of these rhyming authors !” Such 
was the insipid remark of a friend who entered my room 
afew evenings since, while I was reading from the magic 
page of Coleridge. I did not answer him, for I hear such 
remarks so often that they pass by me “ like the idle wind, 
which [ regard not.” The truth is, comparatively few 





| men are acquaint d with the meaning or influence of poe- 
itry. If you speak of the exquisite charms of the great 
| poets of the past, you will be laughed at, and most likely 
be called an imaginative or love-sick being. Poor narrow- 
minded and sordid creatures of time! surely your taste and 
feelings are far from being enviable. Ye are the persons 
who can look upon the green and beautiful earth, and say, 
there is no poetry save in the rhyme of harmonious words ; 
ye think all rhyme must be poetry, and all poetry rhyme. 
Poetry is that something which is seen, heard and felt in 
every thing around us ; as well in the singing bird or sum- 
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mer breeze, in the nameless flower or the evening cloud,| Ido not de spise, but I pity that man most sincere ly, in 


as in the realizing sense that nature is the mother—the | whose heart Nature can never find her way. Poor man— 
tender and watchful mother of mankind. It is the fashion, A primrose by a river's brim, 

¢ Ae et ary wit . ainrity i _ ‘ ‘ . 
or at least customary with the majority to look upon poetry A yellow primrose is to him, 


| And it 1s nothing more.— Wordsworth. 


j 


as something purely fanciful—a kind of literary amusement, 


to be enjoyed when we have nothing else todo. How dif- . T 
. os ‘ > . 2 : | A poetic spirit is one of the purest sources of earthly 
ferent is the truth of this matter! Poetry, in reality, is the pK * 
os ay ste : | happiness. This is a truth lasting as the heavens ; and 

most philosophic study which can engage the attention of | , 
. ; : . te | though I am an ardent lover of written and unwritten poe- 

man. “Its object is truth, not individual and local, but | ' 
. try. | am not afraid or ashamed to acknowledge it. Never 
general and operative,—not standing upon external testi-| - 12 a | 
, , \ r will my self-respect be lowered in the least, by confessing 
mony, but carried alive into the heart by passion ;—truth, “ oe - ; 
"Phe : my unbounded admiration for the sublime and loud sound- 
which is its own testimony, which gives strength and di-| . > al P , eee 
gar 7 , Ree’ ua : : | ing tones of the Psalms of David—the pious and pathe tic 
vinity to the tribunal to which it appeals, and receives them | ' ' £5 ss ; 
¢ “ape + 1” ; | complainings of Job—the Song of Solomon, or the poetic 
irom the same tribunal. ded in 


| histories of the Prophets and the Apostles, as reco 


: Sa the Bible. 
divinest of all arts; and how does his own poetry prove | 
the assertion to be true! It is the mirror which reflects the | ad 4 - ad na 
| admiring The Faerie Queen of Spenser. The controlling 


It was a remark made by Milton that poetry was the 


1 


And of Poetry, written by the uninspired! I cannot help 


true images of nature and man. Its tendency is to exalt /, , ; 
presence of this poem is the delicate love of the beautiful, 


and purify the soul—to raise our thoughts from the gross in 
combined with a sense of exquisite pleasure. The lan- 


vanities of this world to the contemplation of that which 
is illumined by the presence of God. It makes man feel 
that he is but man, and yet a portion of the Invisible. It 


guage is copious and various, and, from the commencement 
to the end, proves the author to have possessed an in- 


As a whole, how | 
; ergs : fined! Above all, how noble and soul-satisfying is the 
unfortunate, and look with feelings of love upon our fellows. | 36 eum : g 

' | moral inculcated! Who can read Spenser, and not have 


| exhaustible imagination. verfectly re- 


softens the heart and prepares us to sympathize with the 


Tt sheds light on the rugged pathway of life, and seems a ‘ . as 
ble € bie a . | the finest feelings of his soul brought into active play? 

foretaste of those pleasures which the good will enjoy in aj , ‘ 
' Z 7, | And there, too, is Shakspeare, who possessed an almost 

future world. If these things are true, how despicable, | 

age . : | unbounded knowledge of the human heart, and a genius to 
how foolish it is for those who have no taste for poetry to ‘ 
. oie - | delineate the same, transcendent, powerful. Only look at 

sneer at those who have! In childhood we are all poets ; 


= - : a his historic plays, his Othello, Hamlet, Macbeth, Lear, 
but as we grow up, if we suffer folly and vice to drive from Ot : : 


and Romeo and Juliet among the tragedies, and his T’em- 
; | pest, Midsummer Night’s Dream, Merchant of Venice, As 
should blame none but ourselves for our want of that re-| *, ne sees peel : a 
: : Se : | You Like It, Twelfth Night, and Two Gentlemen of Ve- 
fined and valuable taste. Listen to one of the finest of poets, | 


us every vestige of poetic feeling, when we become old we 


, tip: |rona among the comedies. And his sonnets—how perfect, 
( Wordsworth, ) pointing out those themes on which it is the | | ; rasa , 14 

oP ‘ , | how superior to all other poems of the kind ever produced! 
delight of poetry to dwell. nek. , ; ; 

o Their burthen is the very life-blood of existence—Love 
Not love, not war, nor the tumultuous swell ; a y 
VE niv; . and Sorrow, Comfort and Despair. 
Of civil conflict, nor the wrecks of change, 
Nor duty struggling with afflictions strange— 


Not these alone inspire the tuneful shell. 


In this place, I cannot refrain from quoting the following 
lines, which conclude a noble tribute to Shakspeare, writ- 
ten by Charles Sprague, himself an honor to any country, 
But where untroubled peace and concord dwell ; , i: . 
ae ; and ranking with the first American pocts. 
There also is the muse not loth to range, . f 3 
Watching the blue smoke of the elmy grange Earth and her tribes his mystic wand obey ; 
Skyward ascending from the twilight dell. 
Meek aspirations please her, lone endeavor, 
And sage content, and placid melancholy ; 

She loves to gaze upon a crystal river, 
Diaphanous, because it travels slowly ; 

Soft is the music that would charm forever; 
The flower of sweetest smell is shy and lowly. 


Old ocean trembles, thunder cracks the skies ; 

Air teems with shapes, and tell-tale spectres rise ; 
Night’s paltering hags their fearful orgies keep ; 

And faithless guilt unseals the lip of sleep ; 

Time yields his trophies up, and death restores 

The mouldered victims of his voiceless shores. 

The fire-side legend, and the faded page, 

The crime that cursed, the deed that blessed an age, 


Many, I believe, are the poets who hav y ri Z 
J ; ) e never writte : 
’ ’ I ave never written @) 41) all come forth,—the good to charm and cheer ; 


single line,—many, who have lived and loved under the 
immediate influence of truth and beauty, as seen in the 
great world of nature, who have at last departed hence 
without leaving behind them an honored name. But they 
were none the less poets after all. They had the facul- 
ty of reading and enjoying the unwritten poetry of earth | ton, the king of Epic Poets. Were it possible for the an- 
and heaven. Unwritten poetry! In what direction can | gels of Heaven to be lured to listen to the songs of men, 
we look without beholding it? Stand we | 


To scourge bold vice, and start the generous tear ; 
With pictured follies gazing fools to shame, 


{ 


And guide young Glory's foot along the path of fame. 





I cannot stop here. Another name I love is that of Mil- 


on the lonely | Paradise Lost would sooner have that effect than any other 
shore, and look upon the ocean ina storm; or roam in a\ effort of mere human mind. The productions of but few 


vast unpeopled wilderness with solitary birds 


and beasts | poets deserve to be called sublime; but the above mention- 
for companions ; retire to some secluded vale, where the | ed poem by Milton, is truly and thoroughly so, in every point 
birds are singing, and a thousand insects are Sporting in of view. What could be more so, than the subject itself? 
the sun, on the stumps of decayed trees or in the grass | But the language too, is sublime and strong—worthy of the 


mind of the Blind Minstrel. 


; and 
you cannot but feel the spirit of poetry pervade the sheen. 
lt is the same, too, when we stand on the cloud-capped | 
mountain, and gaze upon the receding hills and vales, 
bounded by the cerulean sky. The same, when we gaze 
upon a bed of violets in the fresh spring, blooming beside 
some laughing rivulet, more beautiful and gorgeous in 


O Milton, 
Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart ; 
Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea; 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free. 
So didst thou travel on life’s common way, 
color, and more delicately wrought, than the far-famed robe} In cheerful godliness ; and yet thy heart 
f Solomon of old. 5 


The lowliest duties on herself did lay.— Wordsworth. 
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And he, who wrote the above six lines, author of the 


Excursion, is another honored name. I remember to have 
heard Richard H. Dana affirm it as his opinion that the 
Excursion was the greatest poem written since Paradise 
Lost. At first I was startled by the assertion, but after- 
consideration has led me to think so too. The tendency of 
Wordsworth’s poetry is to make the readerhappy. He isa 
priest in the temple of nature. That he is so often quoted, 
(oftener I believe than any other poet excepting Shaks- 
peare) to give strong and apt expression to the thoughts of 
others is the highest kindof compliment. His poems teem 
with peculiar beauties, original thoughts, fine sympathies, 
and grave yet cheerful wisdom. As Talfourd says—* he 
has done justice to the poetry of greatness, has cast a 
glory around the lowest conditions of humanify, and traced 


the subtle links by which they are connect 


y 1 with the 


: 
highest.” 


True bard and holy! thou art even as one 

Who by some secret gift of soul, or eye, 

In every spot beneath the smiling sun, 
Sees where the springs of living water’s lie. 


Mrs. Hemans. 


Coleridge is another of my favorites. His genius, 
considering its greatness, is more diversified than that of any 
poet who has yet existed. Few have ever accomplished 
so much in the literary world, when the quantity printed is 
considered. Those who read the Ancient Mariner, se wild 


and enthusiastic, and Christabel, so full of supernatural | 


witchery, can readily perceive the fertile imagination and 
prodigious strength of their author. How exquisite are his 
Love Poems—and especially Genevieve! And his Hymn 
to Mont Blanc, how unrivalled its grandeur! The melody 
of his versification and his mastery of language are won- 
derfal. In his, poetry there is an under-current of philoso- 
phy, which must be studied to be well understood. 

But I must not continue to particularize. Were I not afraid 
to tire my reader, I should take pleasure in dwelling upon 
the characteristics of more of my favorities, but I must be 
content only to write their names, and they are as follows: 
Goldsmith, Cowper, Thompson, Beattie, Bloomfield, Scott, 
Hogg, Montgomery, Wilson, Southey, Barry Cornwall, Ro- 
gers, Campbell, Bowles, Talfourd, White and Keats, Thos. 


Miller, Mrs. Hemans, and Mary Howitt of England; and | 


Dana, Bryant, Halleck, Drake, Sprague, Hillhouse, Street, 
Longfellow, Perceval, Mellen, Pike, Holmes, Brainard, No- 
ble, Mrs. Seba Smith and Hannah F. Gould, of the United 
States. A single word respecting some of these last men- 
tioned. 

The Buccaneer, by Dana, is the finest poem ever produced 
on this side of the Atlantic, and the only one in existence 
worthy to be compared with the Ancient Mariner, which it 
somewhat resembles. In England, Dana is considered the 


first American Poet, and has with appropriateness been 


classed with such men as Coleridge and Wordsworth. In | 


this country he is not appreciated. [t is said he is now 
engaged upon another long poem, which, when completed 
will astonish the literary world. He is a great and good 
man, and one whom I dearly love, although I have not the 
luxury and honor of his personal acquaintance. 

Bryant is incapable of a great poem, but as a lyric poet 


he has no superior. He is like Claude, a mere copyer of 


nature. 

Longfellow is a greater poet than Bryant. He is like 
Coleridge, grand and dream-like. But I cannot linger. One, 
aye, two more names | wish to mention, and then, perhaps, 
will conclude my “ odd sort of an essay.” 

Mrs. Seba Smith is the Mary Howitt of America. I 
have read one of her elaborate poems, not yet published, 
which contains more real poetry than the combined ef- 
forts of twenty of our popular feraale writers. A more 


[ APRIL, 





refined and gifted mind does not exist in any country. In 
her writings there is evidence of a peaceful heart and good 
will to her fellow-creatures ; a tender and trusting nature ; 
a deep and fervent love for the exquisite and delicate, as 
well asthe grand, among the works of the Divine Hand. 
The characteristics of her poetry are originality, grace, 
beauty and vigor. The sons of America, in after time, will 
mention her name with pride. 

In the catalogue of American Poets, the name of Thomas 
Cole should not be omitted, although he has never attempted 
asingle rhyme. With his pencil, dipped im the colors of the 
rainbow, he has painted two poems—The Course of Empire, 
and The Voyage of Life—the echo of whose melody will 
cease only with the extinction of our country. The title 

‘of some of his lesser poems, or painted lyrics, are the 
Departure and Return, Dream of Arcadia, Past and Pre- 
sent, and the Architect’s Dream. 

It will be perceived, that in the above list of my favo- 


|rites, Lhave omitted two prominent personages, namely, 
|Mrs. Sigourney and N. P. Willis. Were we to judge the 
former by the quantity she has written, we should call her 
the greatest poetess that ever lived; but if by the quality, 
we should call her a mere maker of rhyme. The secret of 


her popularity is the moral tone of her productions. This 
we do most highly commend; but we cannot say, witha clear 
conscience that she possesses much originality or genius, 
Her last pieces, written in England, are not worthy the al- 
bum of a school miss. 

As to Mr. Willis;—if he had not been so severely han- 
dled by the English Reviews, his name would not now be 
half so familiar as it is. All that they said of him was 
and istrue. He has not written a good piece of poetry 
since he left college. Even his best are paraphrases of 
fine passages in the Bible, which are far more beautiful 
and musical in the plain original prose translation. His 
| little fooleries among the nobility of England, and his con- 
|temptible attacks on men and things in the same country, 


his ridiculing or writing the misfortunes of a lame man who 


| had offended him, his spiritedly silly letters, and his horrible 


‘| bad taste in dressing, will constitute the foundation of his 


| immortality. 
Of the immense number of persons in our country as- 


piring after poetical fame, how smalt the number whose 


|names will be recognized in fifty years! If a man has hap- 
| pened to produce two or three pretty lyrics, he immediately 


struts among his fellows, as an important personage. The 
| public, so fond of being gulled, flatter the poor man, and he 
} 


is perhaps persuaded to leave a lucrative employment, to 
become a mere literary man, then to live in suffering, and 


die a beggar. And this is the result of mistaking one’s call- 


‘ing. 1 could mention an hundred names of whom the above 


is a perfect portrait. 


| Those poets I have already mentioned, have each con- 
‘tributed in various degrees to purify the public taste ; to 
|make more happy those who read their works; to instil 
}into the heart a love for the beautiful and true ; and to make 


:| mankind conscious, at once, of their littleness in the sight 


of God, and of the exalted attributes of the soul. But it 
is a melancholy reflection that poetry has too often been 
wickedly prostrated to evil purposes. What real benefit 


ean be derived from the writings of Shelley and Moore? 
Alas, for the great Shelley! He was a star, which left its 
sisters, for a world of cloud and gloom. I do believe that 
the civilized world would have been much happier at this 
day, if Byron and Bulwer had never lived. They have 
proved themselves to be miserable curses to their nation 
and to the world. True, their productions bear the impress 
of genius; but O, basely prostituted to minister to the most 
depraved appetites of men. I would not trust my heart 
with the girl who is anadmirer of Byron. H****** is a fair 
haired lady, whom'l once loved with all the ardor of a first 
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love. I called upon her one evening, and found her read- 
ing the poetry of Byron. As she had always professed 
herself to be a pure-minded girl, | was much surprised and 


. . soot 
pained, and manifested my displeasure. ‘ O my dear C, | 


exclaimed she, “I only read the good parts, and omit those 


that are indelicate and impure.” I said nothing to this, | 
| 


but inwardly resolved that I would seek another love, and 
leave this blighted flower to repose on the bosom of some 


other one, who could sympathize with her in her taste for 


poetry. He orshe who reads Byron, walks among a thou- | 


sand unseen dangers, to obtain a few gems, in reality not | 


worth the pains, and surely not the after-agony. How 
could this young lady omit the infidel and obscene poems of 


Byron, if she had never read them? Foolish—foolish girl ! 


A word respecting Bulwer. I think that man a greater 
ass than the companion of Peter Bell, who could assert 
the opinion that Bulwer is equal to Scott as a poet and a 
novelist. Some of the best passages in his best plays are 
plagiarisms from an obscure American poet. All his 
novels boiled down together do not possess the value of 


Ivanhoe. Who can conceive the injury this man has don 


of our cities ! 


My paper is used up—My pen has reached the jumping- | 





e | 
with his pen? Ask the poor-house, the prisons and brothels 


| 
| 


off-place ; and I therefore bid you, my dear reader, an affec- | 


tionate adieu. 


THE SNOW FLAKE AND THE WANDERER. 


ADDRESSED TO THE HARP OF THE NORTH. 


SONG OF THE FLAKE. 


I have come, | have come, from my palace of snow, 
Where crystals are glittering bright ; 
Where ice-gems afar the brilliancy throw 
Of the diamond’s sparkling light. 
And onward | go, with the storm-king’s speed, 
On wings of the wintry blast, 
O’er mountain and valley, o’er land and o’er sea, 
A silvery mantle to cast. 


THE WANDERER. 
Stay, stay in thy course, thou child of the north, 
Hurry not so rapidly on; 
And tell if thou caught’st, as thou wanderedst forth, 
A glimpse of my far distant home. 
Oft hast thou seen it, thou Beautiful Flake, 
In years now gone to the past, 
As thou thine annual journey didst take 
On wings of the wintry blast ? 


And tell if thou saw’st the frolicsome stream 
That runs by my cottage door ; 
And heard’st the sounds of its babbling strain 
As it leapt from the rocky shore, 
And mingled its foam with the crystal lake 
That there in such loveliness lies, 
The Iris-tinged spray of whose bright merry waves, 
Like incense ascends to the skies ? 


And tell me if now on my mountain home 
The warm sun brightly doth shine ; 

If round it in beauty gay flow’rets bloom 
And there their garlands entwine. 
And if there at morn and evening is heard 

The rich, mellow, joyous note, 
As the warbled song of some carolling bird 
O’er the still valley doth float ? 


Vor. VII—40 
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Didst thou hear the laugh of a merry child 
Ringing out upon the air? 

The laugh of a boy as careless and wild 
As birds that were soaring there? 

Or my sister's voice, as soothingly sweet 
As the sigh of the mountain wind; 


Praying that Angels their vigils would keep 


O’er him in her heart enshrined ? 


Didst thou see a stately queenlike one 
With an air of easy grace ; 

And behold the beauteous light that shone 
In her mild benignant face ? 

Didst thou hear the kindly words that fell 
From those lips that always bless ; 

Breathing notes to the heart, that ever tell 
A mother’s deep tenderness ? 


As thou passed’st by a forest-clad hill 
Where the oak and maple grow, 

And forming a bower so verdant and still 
Their wide-spreading branches throw ; 

Didst thou see one lingering pensively there, 
Half sad yet pleasing his smile ; 

As though to some object cherished and dear 
His thoughts had wandered the while ? 


And perhaps thou heard’st him again repeat 
The words that he uttered there ; 
When we pledged, should glow in the breast of each 
Sweet friendship’s holiest flame ; 
When that mountain bower with the echo rang 
Of our spirit’s merriment ; 
As strains of gladness we cheerily sang, 
In love and harmony blent ? 


Afar hast thou come, thou child of the north, 
Borne on the wings of the wind; 

Then tell how appeared, as thou journeyedst forth, 
The scenes thou hast left behind, 

My home, that stands by the mountain side, 
Near the smoothly flowing lake ; 

The stream, the flowers, the grove spreading wide- 


How looked they, Beautiful Flake? 


THE SNOW FLAKE. 
I have seen, I have seen, thou wandering one, 
Each spot which thy lips have named ; 
And I threw upon each, as I hasted along, 
A chaplet of icy-gems. 
A garland of crystals my fingers wove, 
Whose rays like pearl-drops shone ; 
Which I gaily cast, as onward I roved, 
On the brow of thy mountain home. 


The wild merry laugh of thy brother so gay, 
1 heard not as lingering there ; 

Nor those tones more sweet than music’s soft lay, 
Breathing forth a sister’s prayer. 

The birds were not singing their light flowing strains, 
Nor flowers sent forth their perfume ; 

Nor joyously frolicked that murmuring stream, 
By the side of thy mountain home. 


But I saw as I passed by the window pane, 
And peered tbrough it carelessly, 

The hallowed form of thy mother, bend 
Lowly to heaven for thee. 

Her arms in fondness were gracefully twined 
Round each of those cherished ones ; 

And sweetly their voices this orison chimed, 


‘‘Father! bless thou, our brother and son.” 
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As | hurried along I came to the spot | their chains, dream that they are free ; and the black do- 


Where was plighted friendship’s vow ; mestics of the South, though their fetters be of flowers, are 

An ice-jewelled canopy sheltered the grot, | called slaves! Objects of commiseration as they seem to 
Forsaken and silent now. | be, we hazard nothing 

Sut the silvery moon beamed forth from the sky, | 
And the smiling stars looked down, 

Like a bevy of Angels hovering nigh 
To watch o’er the sacred ground. 


in saying that an exchange of posi- 
tions with the pretended sympathizers, would be a most un- 
| fortunate barter on their part. Behold the picture of Nor- 
thern freedom, drawn from real life, by one who has seen, 11 
she has not felt, the oppression and degradation and suffer- 


: : ings she describes.— Ed. Mess, 
Again I rode on in my wind-driven car 


Till thy friend’s home I did espy ; 
Where I[ heard, with the soft witching tones of his harp, 
His voice thus plaintively sigh : 


To Mr. T. W. Wuire, 


Editor of the Southern Literary Messenger. 
“ Loved friend of my soul, most cherished and dear, 


My heart ever yearneth for thee, 
Behold thou the token, affection’s fond tear, 
And come, Oh! come back to me.” 


| 
| 
| _ 
| 
| 


We are so inundated with declamations and pub- 
| lications on the domestic slavery of the South, that 
'I feel an irresistible desire to tell you something 
about the domestic slavery of the North. Permit 
me, however, to premise that I am no advocate for 
slavery of any kind. I am not going, however, to 


Such I saw and heard, thou wandering one, 
In the scenes I just have past, 
As my course [ hurried full rapidly on, 
On the wings of the wintry blast. say any thing about your institutions ; every argu- 
Once more I ascend to my aery car H A : , 
My journey still onward to take ; 
And as he departs, again in thine ear 


Thus sings the Beautiful Flake :— 


ment on the subject, pro and con, has been wielded 
until its edge is completely worn off; and now | be- 
lieve that every rational person admits that the 





“Th: , black slavery of the South, as it now exists, is a 
| have come, I have come, from my palace of snow, af ; ; , 

Where crystals are glittering bright, ene J evil, which time, philanthropy and gene- 

Where ice-gems afar the brillianey throw lrosity alone can cure. But here in the North, 


Of the diamond’s sparkling light. | where they execrate the southern slaveholder, and 

And I hasten along, with the storm-king’s speed, | pour out oceans of commiseration for the poor ne- 
On wings of the wintry blast, 

| 


ry? , . oroes sre exists a slavery far more oppressive 
O’er mountain and valley, o’er land and o’er sea, croes, there exists a sla ry far mor ppresst 
A silvery mantle to cast.” Hn. mw. p, | and cruel. 


Leeds’ Manor, Nov. 18, 1840. Now, I affirm that man is by nature a despot; 
that he will lord it over those who minister to his 
es ae ee necessities ; that he will exact of those who are 
|placed in his power an abject, obedience ; that 
NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN SLAVERY. | where he rules, his will is law, and he will not suf- 

‘ fer opposition. [ also assume that those who are 


It is manifestly not necessarily and always true, as as- | wholly dependent, and who pay implicit obedience 
serted by a poet, that 





to any lord or master, are slaves. It follows of 


‘A rose, by any other name, would smell as sweet.” course that the wives and families of our crying 


For, if it were true, the Fanatics of the non-slaveholding | abolitionists are, to all intents and purposes, in a 
States would assuredly not regard with stoical apathy the | state of slavery. 
actual condition of large masses, constituting a majority of 
their own population, including the better portion of our | . 

reat I sume that, having other slaves, you allow them the 
race, whose hard servitude is so graphically depicted in the | % ate : 
subjoined article, while they are so keenly sensitive in re- | More ease and freedom. ‘Then, while they as well 
ference to all that pertains to negro servitude in the South.| aS you are served by slaves, I think there must be 
ie ; ; } , 
They resemble that hard-hearted sentimentalist, Laurence | more of equality amongst you. 
Sterne, who shed fountains of tears over the cruel treat- 


1 do not know how you southern 
husbands treat your wives and children, but I pre- 


I am informed that the owner of a large planta- 


ment of an ass, while the sufferings of his own mother] ,: , 
’ ee Ow me"*€T | tion has a great number of negroes; that they are 


awakened no sympathetic throb in his flinty bosom! The | ed with Ble beatlene’ loth; 
article referred to is from the pen of an accomplished Nor- | ame hs - t comfortabie ha en mo —— 
thern Lady, and, we presume, it faithfully delineates social | food, while in return they are required to perform 


life, as it exists among the masses, on the other side of Ma-|a daily task. Undoubtedly their condition is more 
son’s and Dixon’s line. We need not say, to those who 


or less comfortable, as humanity or its reverse pre- 


have had an opportunity of witnessing the practic: ra- ' . é as Ta 
¢ an opportunity of witnessing the practical opera | ponderates in the nature of theirowner. Yet set- 
tion of slavery in the South, that its features are not half so | 


2 . a ee ainta: , 
. , g aside bare word “ slave,” | maintain that 
revolting as are those developed in the brief sketch of the ting asla¢ the bare r 





labors and sufferings even of white women in the North,| their condition might be envied by thousands of 


The great difference is, that the Southern institution is| our northern free citizens. Our soil, I believe, is 
stigmatized with the name of slavery, while the Northern is | less productive and more encumbered with stone 
designated hy a softer term. “Note the diversity’—for | than yours, requiring a far greater amount of labor 


therein alone doth the difference consist. Substantially l to produce less profitable crops. This labor must 
the same, though attended with more real hardships in the | “ale ; 


North, the two systems are judged of by their respective | be performed ; hirelings are generally scarce, and 
appellations—-the white slavery of the North passing unre- | their wages considerable ; what shall the farmer 
buked, because the wretched drudges, even while clanking do? He toils from daybreak to dark himself, and 
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requires his family to do the same. As soon as 
his sons are able to lift a hoe, they are taken to the 
field, and many a poor fellow can testify with 
scars, to the lashes he has received from his father’s 
ox-whip, because he loitered through weariness or 
childish inattention. Hundreds of our freemen are 
deplorably ignorant, because their fathers could not 


spare them to go to school, when they were chil- | 


dren. And even now I see numbers growing up 
around me without education, for the same reason. 
As for female children, I have heard our old farm- 
ers maintain that they ought not to be educated— 
affirming that the more ignorant they are, the bet- 
ter wives they make. You will understand this, | 
suppose ; for it is asserted that slaveholders act on 
the same principle toward their negroes. 

The mistress of a family, although surrounded 
by several small children, and under circumstances 
which gentlemen deem delicate, is obliged to rise 
long before the dawn and prepare breakfast, so that 
the laborers may be in the field as soon as they can 
see; and if not sufficiently expeditious, she re- 
ceives abusive and opprobrious language, such as a 
man would be ashamed to bestow upon a female 
slave. To all this she must not reply, else she is 


a termigant—an insubordinate creature—a bad wo- | 


man. And if she weep, her tears are as oil upon 
the passions of her lord and master, making them 


| West, with a man who deems every regretful tear 
or sigh, treason against his immaculate lordship. 
Hundreds of times I have heard it said, with au- 
stere look and voice of awful consequence, ‘A wo- 
man has no right to say a word in opposition to her 
husband. His bargains are none of her business! ! 
She has no right to interfere.” 

If he were infallible this creed might be well 
enough. But how many men have ruined them- 
‘selves by bad bargains, while their wives plainly 
foresaw the distressing results. Now, although it 
|was none of her business what bargains her hus- 
iband made, she finds that it is her business to en- 
deavor to comfort and sustain him in his adversity; 
to struggle against poverty with him; or to sink, 
|with her poor helpless children, into utter destitu- 
tion andcontempt. It is true that the law requires 
a woman’s signature to the deed which conveys 
away her husband’s property: but this is mere 
form, the customs of society, and the thraldom 
in which woman is held, precluding the probability 
that one in the course of a century will exert mo- 
iral courage sufficient to refuse her signature, al- 
‘though she shed tears enough to wash out every 
word of the deed, even were it graven on marble. 
If such a state of the social relations does not 
involve the slavery of the one party, I should like 
‘to be enlightened on the subject. When the mas- 


blaze the more fiercely. Dinner must be ready at |¢er of a house sits within it at his ease, while his 
the hour, and supper likewise ; and then the even-| wife goes to the field or forest and gathers wood to 
ing work of clearing tables, and preparing for the | make a fire ; and then goes to a far-distant spring 
morning’s early breakfast, with the care of the | and returns burdened wrth-twe-heavy buckets of 
children, occupy her until late at night. She then| water with which.t¢ prepare his food; while she 
lies down, weary and sorrowful, and her short | goes at his bidding, obeys him implicitly, and trem- 
slumbers are interrupted by the restlessness of her | bles at his reprimand; is she not his slave? And 
children, until she is called upon to begin another | then, if he is very poor, she frequently suffers hun- 
day’s slavery. In addition to all this, her domestic | ger, lack of clothing and of fuel; lives, or rather 
manufacture of cloth must be carried on, or her | exists, in some miserable shed; walks barefeoot, 
family must go unclad. Thus she toils on. If|and sees her children suffering hopelessly around 
fortune favors her husband, perhaps her labors will | her, despised and taunted in the streets, ignorant, 
remit, after her youth is past, her health utterly |and exposed to every temptation; while their fa- 
ruined, and her heart broken. Now, I would ask, |ther, her husband, vents upon them in their help- 
if a slave, who has a humane master or mistress, | lessness all the ferocity which his poverty, degra- 
should envy a condition like this? No slave can | dation and struggling pride engender. 
be more severely tasked! And then she is dis- lof your Southern Slaves in a more miserable con- 
tracted with cares from which the nominal slave | dition than this? I have drawn no exaggerated pic- 


Are any 


is free; and, worst of all, goaded with the conscious- | ture ; every line is faithful to the life, and sketch- 


ness that she was freeborn, and is unjustly oppressed. 
Perhaps you Southern husbands are as arbitrary 


to your wives as the husbands of the North. If 


you are, | affirm boldly that your wives are the 


most oppressed and miserable slaves that you have | 


amongst you. 

Our men—no! our husbands, do not believe that 
a woman has any rights, judgment, preferences, or 
feeling. ‘They will sell, buy, remove, &c., at their 
own pleasure. A woman’s tears are vain. Re- 
monstrances she must not hazard. She must leave 
her girlhood-home—all her early friends—every 
endeared object—to go to the wild and infinite 


led from bitter experience or painful observation. 

| Now, Mr. Editor, can you wonder that northern 
| women should be abolitionists ; or that some amongst 
their sons should adopt their mother’s principles? 
For myself, I do utterly abominate not merely the 
name but the stale of slavery; and when I hear 
tyrannical husbands and fathers expatiating on the 
miserable condition of the southern negro slaves, J 
feel my heart burn with a desire to interrupt their 
| dolorous harangue, by quoting the sacred precept— 
“ First cast out the beam that is thine own eye, and 
then shalt thou see clearly to pull out the mote that 
‘is in thy brother's eye.” 
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HONORS TO THE BRAVE. 


Celebration of the 22nd February, 1841, in Richmond, Va. 


With the exception of the welcome given to the 
good La Fayette, it is probable that the Metropolis 
of Virginia was never graced with a more im 
posing assemblage, nor the scene of more inte- 
resting ceremonies than occurred en the 22nd Feb- 
ruary, 1841, the birthday of the Father of his 


Country. The State of Virginia, by a series of 


Legislative Resolves, adopted at various times, 


had voted swords with suitable devices, to some | 


of her native sons, who had distinguished them- 


selves in the last war with England; and the 


Governor, with commendable taste and judgment, 
selected the 22nd l*ebruary, as the day of presen- 
tation. As it happened, General Harrison, the 
President elect of the United States, and Joun 
‘l'yuer, the Vice-President elect, were both present 
on the occasion. ‘The military of the city, in their 
best and most brilliant array, added splendor to the 
spectacle ; and the Metropolitan fair, by their pre- 
sence and their charms, were not backward in 
giving life and animation to the scene. In de- 
scribing this ceremony, it appears to us to be pe- 


culiarly proper, not only to present the names of 


the gallant men who received the honors of the 
Commonwealth for their meritorious services, but 
to dwell somewhat in detail upon the exploits which 
have won for them the enduring approbation of 
their country. A new generation has sprung up 
since the last contest with our ancient and power- 


ful foe; and it may not be amiss to recall to the | 


minds of our youth, some of those heroic deeds 
which held in check, if they did not entirely hum- 
ble, the lefty pretensions of British pride. 

It is not our purpose, however, either to engen- 
der or prolong national animosities. So far from 
it, we sincerely desire a long continuance of peace 
and amity with that great country, from which 
we are ourselves descended, and to which we 
owe so much that is valuable in comparison with 
any other portion of the civilized globe. 

The names of the officers who were present in 
person on the occasion referred to, were Colonel, 
now Adjutant-General, Rocer Jones ; his brother, 
Commodore THomas Ap Catessy Jones, of the 
United States Navy ; and Captain Hueu Netson 
Pace, of the same service. The other gentlemen, 
who were represented by proxies, were Captain 
BK. A. F. Vaterre; Lieutenant, now Captain, 
Crartes W. Morean, of the United States Navy; 


Major Tuomas M. Netson, of the Army; and | 


Colonel Arcuizatp Henperson, of the Marine 
Corps. Captain R. H. Bet, deceased, late of 
the United States Army, was represented by John 
M. Gregory, a member of the Legislature, in be- 
half of his widow and orphan son; and Mr. C. H. 


the Brave. [ Apri, 


Armistead, the son of Colonel] Georce ARMISTEAD, 
the hero of ‘ort McHenry, was present in person, 
and received the sword voted by the Legislature 
to his distinguished father. We do not design, 
however, to describe particularly the beautiful and 
costly specimens of American workmanship, dis- 
tributed on this occasion by the Chief Magistrate 
lof the Commonwealth, to the several recipients. 
Suffice it to say, they were executed with elegance 
and skill, under the special superintendance of 
Captain, now Pay-Master-General ‘Towson—so 
famed in the annals of the last war, and who graced 
‘the ceremonies of the day by his presence. 

The sword presented to General Roger Jones 
by a resolution of the General Assembly of the 
15th February, 1834, was in consideration of his 
* callantry and good conduct in the battles of Chip- 
pewa, Niagara and Fort Erie, and of his patri- 


| 
}otie services generally during the late war with 
Great Britain.” There are few of the present 
\day, who were not actors in the war of 1812, or 
who have not studied closely the military annals 
\of the country, who are aware of the great influ- 
lence and effect which the battles of Chippewa, 
| Niagara and Fort Erie had upon the American 
‘cause. ‘The disastrous campaigns of 1812 and 
1813—the defection of Hull, and the extraordinary 
imbecility displayed by other commanders who had 
|been supposed to possess great military knowledge 
‘and experience, produced both astonishment and 
| gloom upon the public mind. Victorious in Eu- 
‘}rope, England was enabled to throw upon our 


| shores her disciplined legions, commanded by vete- 
| ran officers ; and although the spirit of resistance 


despondency pervaded the country. Fortunately 
some gallant spirits, such as Brown, Scott, Gaines, 
Ripley and others, were in training for the great 
crisis, which was to test the capacity of American 
soldiers to meet the enemy in open field; a crisis 





which had seldom occurred in the war of 1812, 
until the memorable battle on the plains of Chip- 


pewa. In this sanguinary conflict, which occur- 


red about two miles and a half above the falls of 


Niagara, on the 5th of July, 1814, the British 
Army, under General Rial, was completely defeated, 
with the loss of five hundred and eleven, including 
one hundred and fifteen prisoners ; whilst the Ame- 
rican loss in killed and wounded was only three 
hundred and twenty eight. General Brown in his 
official report to the Secretary of War, says: “ Jus- 
tice forbids that I should omit to name my own 


family. They yield to none in honorable zeal, in- 
telligence and attention to duty. Colonel Gardner, 
Major Jones, and my aids Captains Anstin and 
Spencer, have been as active and as much devoted 
‘Ito the cause as any officers of the Army. Their 





} 


iconduct merits my warmest acknowledgments ; 


of Gardner and Jones I shall have occasion again 
to speak to you.” But if the victory at Chippe- 


was unsubdued, it was evident that a feeling of 
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wa electrified and delighted the whole nation, that 
of Niagara or Bridgewater, or according to British 
official accounts, of Lundy’s Lane, which occurred 
on the 25th of the same month, shed a blaze of 
renown upon the valor of our countrymen. This 
was indeed a desperate and bloody battle. Rial, 
the British commander, had been enforced by his 
superior in command, Lieutenant General Drum- 
mond ; and it may well be supposed that they rush- 
ed to the conflict with the mortified pride of En- 
glishmen resolved to revenge the recent disaster at 
Chippewa. There was something peculiarly solemn 
and magnificent in the shock of the contending hosts 
in the immediate vicinity, and within the sublime 
sound of the Great Cataract. Inthe language of a 
recent historian of the war, the battle “ began late 
in the afternoon and continued until midnight. 
The moon, though often obscured, at times shone 
brightly. ‘The roar of the falls was silenced by 
the thunder of cannon and the din of arms, but 
was distinctly heard mingled with the groans of 
the dying, during the pauses of the fight.” To 
the valor and good conduct of General Jones, in 
that memorable struggle, which terminated so ho- 
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who will say that the honors of his native State 
were not worthily bestowed. 

The resolution of the General Assembly, which 
applies to Capt. Th. Ap C. Jones, refers generally 
to “‘ his patriotic services during the late war with 
| England; and more particularly for the gallantry 
,and good conduct he displayed in the capture of 
the pirates of Barrataria on the 16th September, 
|1814, and in the defence of the gun-boats under 
| his command near New-Orleans, when attacked 
iby an overwhelming force, detached from Admiral 
|Cochrane’s fleet, on the 14th December, 1814.” 
When we look back to the achievements of our 
little Navy during the last war, against the greatest 
inaval power on earth, a feeling of astonishment 
| unavoidably mingles with the pride of country. 
|The impression that England was invincible on the 


/ocean, Was so universal, that few were found, at 
least among politicians and landsmen, so bold as to 
|venture a contrary opinion. Mr. Cooper relates 
‘in his Naval History, that so soon as the war was 
declared, the government at first resolved to de- 


‘tain all the national ships in port, and that it was 
|only through the earnest intercession of two pro- 


norably to the American arms, General Brown bore | minent officers, that that resolution was reversed. 


the following testimony in his official despatch. 


| . ° ° , 
However unfortunate and inglorious this precau- 


“The staff of the army had its peculiar merit and | tionary step would have proved, had it been per- 


distinction. Colonel Gardner, Adjutant-General, 


| sisted in, yet it is extremely probable that the 


; / : 2 ‘ 
though ill, was on horseback, and did all in his| popular sentiment, at the time, would have sanc- 


power ; his assistant, Major Jones, was very active | tioned it, as the enemy’s cruisers were then lining 


and useful.” 


the coast in greatly superior force, and apparently 


Long will the gallant defence of Fort Erie, on| eager for battle. 


the 15th Aucust, 1814, and the heroic sortie on the 


The defeat of the pirates of Barrataria, and the 


17th September following, be remembered by all| capture or destruction of their fleet of twelve or 
who appreciate the striking and brilliant events of | fifteen armed vessels, on the 16th September, 1814, 


the war. In the former, the besiegers were re-|by the squadron of gun-boats under the command 


pelled with conspicuous gallantry, with a loss on of Commodore Patterson, was not only in itself 


their side of more than nine hundred, whilst the | an exploit of great gallantry, but exercised a most 
Americans had only to regret about eighty-four, |important influence at that perilous crisis of the 


fallen and wounded. In the latter conflict, besides | war. 
the destruction of the enemy’s works, their killed, 
wounded and captured amounted to upwards of one 
thousand, whilst the American loss did not exceed 


Lafitte, the leader of this lawless band, 
numbering from twelve to fifteen hundred men, 





had been actually in treaty with the British com- 


manders on the Florida station, to unite in the 


half of that number. General Gaines, in his offi- | meditated attack on New-Orleans, when fortunately 


cial report of the battle of the 15th August, says 


-| that daring outlaw was surprized and defeated by 


“ To Major Jones, assistant Adjutant-General, and |the American gun-boats. <A nest of piratical vil- 
Major Hall, assistant Inspector-General, Captain lains was not only thus effectually exterminated, 
Harris of the dragoons, &c., &c., much credit is|but an unwarrantable scheme of the enemy to 
due for their constant vigilance and strict attention | Strengthen his means of attack by so infamous an 
to every duty previous to the action, and the steady | alliance, was completely discomfited. ‘The con- 


courage, zeal and activity which they manifested | 





| duct of Captain, then Lieutenant, Jones, in the 


during the action.” The like praise is bestowed | action, was gallantin the extreme. He hoisted at 


upon the conduct of Jones by General Brown in|the mast-head of one of the principal gun-boats 


his official account of the sortie. 
Colonel Snelling, Colonel Gardner, Major Jones 
and my aids-de-camp, Major Austin and Lieute 
nant Armstrong, were, as usual, zealous, intelligen 


“My staff,| which he commanded, the motto, “God and our 


Ye Pirates offend against both.” And he 


was particularly signalized by dashing among the 
t| enemy, and boarding one of their largest schooners 


and active; they performed every duty required| whilst wrapped in flames from the mainmast to 


of them to my entire satisfaction.” 


\the bowsprit end,—the skylight open, and a cask 


So much for General Jones. There are none of powder within a few feet of the magazine. 
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(‘commodore Patterson, in his official account, (see 
Niles’ Reg. vol. 7,) says: “* Lieutenant Thomas A 
C. Jones, particularly distinguished himself by 
boarding one of the schooners which had been 
fired, and extinguishing the fire after it had made 


great progress ; a quantity of powder being left 


in her open cabin, evidently designed to blow her 


up; he is also, with Lieutenant Morris, and acting | 


Lieutenant Thomas S. Cunningham, entitled to 
my thanks for the severe duty performed by them 
in open boats for severai days and nights.” 

But decidedly the most heroic act of Jones’s na- 


val career which is yet recorded, is that referred to 


in the second branch of the resolution of the Gene- | 


ral Assembly—to wit: “his defence of the gun- 


boats under his command near New-Orleans, when | 


attacked’ by an overwhelming force, detached by 


Admiral Cochrane’s fleet on the 14th December, | 


1814.” Without presuming to remember all the 


instances of remarkable enterprize and valor du-| 


ring the war, we are strongly inclined to think, 
that, with perhaps the exception of Captain Reid’s 


defence of the General Armstrong, in the port of) 


Fayall, Captain Jones’s rencontre with the Bri- 
tish fleet, previously to the L4th December, 1814, 


and with the flotilla on that day, is, under all the) 
circumstances, without a paralell, during the last 


war. 
The fleet of Admiral Cochrane, when it ap- 
proached New-Orleans, consisted of one hundred 


and thirty sail—and its advance towards the city 


was opposed successfully by Lieutenant Jones, with | 
only five gun-boats, manned with one hundred and | 
eighty men and officers, for the space of five | 
days. The British commander, General Kean, | 


had informed Admiral Cochrane by despatch, that 
until these gun-boats were annihilated, no at- 
tempt to land the British troops could be hazard- 


ed. Hence the importance and necessity on the| 


part of the. enemy to make a powerful effort to 
capture or destroy them, and on the part of the 
gallant little squadron of five, to resist to the ut- 


termost, in order that the volunteers and militia 
should arrive in time to complete the defences of 


New-Orleans. ‘The enemy, availing himself of a 


calm on the morning of the 14th December, des-| 
patched a flotilla of forty-five barges and launches, | 


carrying nearly an equal number of cannon, and 
manned with at least twelve hundred chosen men 


from the fleet—to attack Lieutenant Jones, who! 
was moored near the Malheureux islands. ‘The| 


force of the latter consisted of one hundred and 
eighty-two men and twenty three guns; but not- 


withstanding such great inequality, he maintained 


a long and bloody contest, until he himself was 
severely wounded and carried from the deck, and 
every gun-boat boarded by the enemy, and captured 
by superior numbers. This dearbought victory, 
if victory it may be called, was purchased with 


the loss in killed and wounded, of nearly four hun- 


the Brave | Apri, 
dred men; whilst on the American side it did not 
,exceed forty. In discharge of his duty, Commo- 
dore Patterson directed a Court of Enquiry to in- 
vestigate all the circumstances connected with the 
engagement; and the court came to the following 
result—which we quote from Niles’s Register. 
“The result of this enquiry is, an unanimous opi- 
nion, that Lieutenant Commandant Jones, evinced 
by his movements, previous to the action, a judg- 


_ment highly creditable to his character ; that when 


an attack had become certain. he availed himself 


of every means to gain the best position for his 
squadron ; and that during the subsequent engage- 
ment, when opposed to a force at least nine times 
his number, in large well appointed boats, formida- 
bly armed, he evinced a firmness and intrepidity 
worthy the emulation of his countrymen, and re- 
flecting the highest honor on the service to which 
he belongs.” 

The sword, No. 3, was granted to Captain Hugh 
Nelson Page, who served with the gallant Perry 
in the ever-memorable battle on Lake Erie, against 
a British squadron of superior force. It would be 
superfluous to speak of that battle, because there 
is scarcely a schoolboy in the country, who is not 
familiar with its details. If Mr. Page was not 
specially remembered in the reports of the Com- 
mander, he was at least included in that passage of 
the official despatch, which says— Those officers 
and men who were immediately under my observa- 
tion, evinced the greatest gallantry ; and I have no 


doubt that all others conducted themselves as be- 
came American officers and seamen.” We regret 
that we are not informed as to the particular ser- 
vices of Captain Page ; but there can be no doubt, 
‘that he maintained the honor of a brave and patri- 
| otic family in that gallant fight. 

| We are alike ignorant of the particular services 
of Captain R. H. Bell, now deceased, whose sword 
| was received by Mr. Gregory, in behalf of his 
|widow and son. The resolution of the General 
| Assembly refers to his “ gallantry and good con- 
‘duct in the battles of Chrysler’s Field, Forty Mile 
iereek and Lyon’s creek”—the former of which 
actions was a hard fought and well contested en- 
gagement, rendered necessary by the frequent at- 
tempts of the enemy to harass the army of Wil- 
kinson, whilst descending the St. Lawrence. Both 
parties claimed the victory in this bloody conflict. 
Whilst we have no doubt that Captain Bell richly 
deserved the honorable tribute paid to his memory, 
we must be permitted to remark that there were 


other Virginians in the battle of Chrysler’s Field, 
(or Williamsburg,) his superiors in rank, whose gal- 
lantry and good conduct attracted the particular 


notice of General Boyd, the commander, and who 
|nevertheless have been passed by with no par- 
|ticular mark of military distinction. We allude to 
Col. James P. Preston, late Governor of the State ; 


Colonel Isaac A Coles, a member of the Legisla- 
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ture, from the county of Albemarle; and Major! only remains therefore, for me to assure you, that 
Woodford, a gallant officer of dragoons. In Gene-| they all fought with great bravery; and it gives 
ral Boyd’s report of the action, he says: ‘“*Colonel| me great pleasure to say, that from the smallest 
Preston was severely wounded, whilst nobly fight-| boy in the ship to the oldest seaman, not a look of 
ing at the head of his regiment. The universal fear was seen. They all went into action, giving 
sympathy which is excited by the honorable mis-| three cheers, and requesting to be laid close along 
fortune of this amiable officer, attests the estima-| side the enemy.” Captain Bainbridge, who ecap- 
tion which is entertained of his talents as a soldier, | ured the Java, speaks in the same high terms of 
and his virtues asa man.” Of Colonel Coles, he} his officers and crew. 
says: “ [t is with great satisfaction I acknowledge; The 7th resolation of the General Assembly. 
my warmest approbation of the gallantry and zeal, | directed the presentation of a sword te the son of 
which was constantly displayed throughout this} Colonel George Armistead, deceased, ‘as an evi- 
eventful day by Brigadier General Swartwout|dence of the high esteem and admiration enter- 
and Colonel Coles, who commanded the detachment | tained by his native state, for the courage and sol- 
of the first brigade.” And of Major Woodford, dier-like conduct of Colonel Armistead, in the 
he also speaks in the highest terms. Why these! cannonade of Fort George by Niagara, and in the 
gentlemen have been overlooked, with many others | gallant defence of Fort McHenry. on the 14th 
who might be named, is a question not easily an-| September, 1814.” The son of Colonel Armistead 
swered. was present in person, and received this honorable 
The sword which was next presented, was in| token of public gratitude. If there ever was a 
testimony of the high sense entertained by his “ gallant defence,” it was that of Fort McHenry.— 
native State, of the gallantry and distinguished pat-|'The odds were so much on the enemy’s side in 
riotism displayed by Captain, then Lieutenant, E.| that celebrated attack, that every one trembled for 
A. F. Vallette, of the United States Navy, in the! the result. ‘The persevering skill and courage of 
action on Lake Champlain, on the 11th September,| Colonel Armistead and his brave garrison, sur- 
1814. ‘The victory of McDonough was not infe-| mounted every difficulty and ensured a glorious 
rior in brilliancy and importance to that of Perry on! triumph. 
Lake Erie. Besides being complete in itself against! Benjamin Harrison, Esq., as the representative 
a superior force, it enabled General McComb, who | of Major Thomas M. Nelson, received the sword 
was fortified at Plattsburg, to repel the invasion and | which was voted to that officer “in testimony of 
assault of a large army of British regulars. As| the high sense entertained by his native State, of 
a proof of the destructive character of the fight) his gallantry and good conduct in the battles of 
on the Lake, the killed on our side were nearly as| Chateagauy and La Cole Mills, and of his brave 
numerous as the wounded; and the enemy did not) and patriotic services generally, during the late 
war with Great Britain.” ‘The batties referred to in 
dered unmanageable. In McDonough’s official| the resolution, in their general results, were not fa- 


surrender until his ships were dismasted, and ren- 


report of this battle, he bears testimony to the gal-| vorable tothe American cause. Individual prowess, 
lantry of his officers and men, and mentions Lieu-| however, shines never more conspicuously than 
tenant Vallette by name, as having “ worked the} in the midst of disaster and defeat; and we are 
first and socond division of guns with able effect.” | perfectly assured, upon abundant testimony, that 
The sword of Lieutenant, now Captain, Charles| Major Nelson was a gallant and highly meritorious 
W. Morgan, was voted to that officer in testimony | officer, and amply merits the distinction awarded 
of his “ gallant and meritorious services” in the} him. 
two great victories, achieved by the frigate Con-| Colonel Archibald Henderson, the present com- 
stitution over the British ships Guerriere and Java. | mander of the United States Marine Corps, is 
The capture of the first named vessel, by the re-|the last in order on the roll of honor, but by 
nowned Hull, was the first splendid triumph of} no means last in the consideration of those who 
American skill and courage, on that element which} know him, and know how to appreciate the ster- 
had been arrogantly appropriated by British pride, | ling qualities for which he is distinguished. The 
as its own peculiar domain. The cannon of Hull! writer of this has had that pleasure and oppor- 
dispelled the enchantment of British invincibility. | tunity for many years, and it is no idle compli- 
‘“ After informing you,” says that heroic officer,) ment to say, that Colonel Henderson richly de- 
in his official letter to the Secretary of the Navy, serves the chaplet, which the gratitude of his na- 
‘that so fine a ship as the Guerriere, commanded | tive State has twined around his brow. The reso- 
by an able and experienced officer, had been totally | lution of the General Assembly voting him a sword, 
dismasted, and otherwise cut to pieces, so as to| makes general reference to his faithful services 
make her not worth towing into port, in the short) throughout the war, and particularly to his “ gal- 
space of thirty minutes, you can have no doubt of lantry and good conduct, as a Captain of Marines, 
the gallantry and good conduct of the officers and!on board the frigate Constitution, when engaged 
ship’s company, I have the honor tucommand. It with the Cyane and Levant.” Notwithstanding 
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number of guns, and made a skilful and brave re- 


sistance, yet such was the rapid and tremendous 


fire from ‘** Old lronsides,” as the Constitution was 


familiarly called, that the action terminated in forty | 


minutes, by the surrender of the two English ships. 
Captain Stewart, the American commander, speaks 


in the highest terms of his own officers and men, | 


and ascribes to their steady valor, the brilliant vic- | 


tory which he achieved. 


In conclusion, we remark, that when public ho-| 


nors and rewards are bestowed, as the tribute of a 


grateful people, upon genuine worth, as we believe 


they were on the 22nd I’ebruary, 1841, at Richmond, | 
in the presence of assembled thousands—the influ- | 


ence upon the rising generation cannot be other- 
wise than highly beneficial. ‘The youthful specta- 
tor catches the inspiration of the scene, and throbs 


with desire to emulate the noble deeds of his coun- | 


trymen. Such spectacles revive the generous 


ardor of patriotism, which is too prone to slum-| 
ber and decay amidst the ordinary vocations of life. | 
They kindle in youthful hearts a chastened and | 
pure ambition, and give a keener edge to the sen- | 


timent, which cherishes and regards the national 
honor as a part of our own. 


AMBITION. 


BY ROBERT L. WADE. 


“Cromwell, | charge thee, fling away ambition ; 
By that sin fell the angels ; how can man, then, 
The image of his Maker, hope to win by it.” 


King Henry VIII. 


‘“ He that seeketh to be eminent amongst able men, hath | 


a great task; but that is ever good for the public: but he 
that plots to be the only figure amongst ciphers is the decay 
of a whole age.”— Bacon. 


’T is nursed by all; in every rank of life 
We mark the traces of ambitious strife. 

In every breast, the burning thirst for fame 
Feeds the consuming, never-sated flame, 

As step by step its mad apostle mounts, 

On higher things his mind unceasing counts : 
Yet ever further from his eyes, 

Seems the insidious, all-alluring prize ; 

And stil] unmindful of all toil or pain, 

His aim is onward, yet alas! in vain. 
Though vague chimeras, futile as the air 
Hedged in by doubts, anxiety and care, 

Are all that form a transient triumph here, 
Too soon succeeded by the sable covered bier, 
The mourners’ grief, the funeral and the sod, 
Yet for this passion he’ll forego his God. 


Scarce does the babe with trembling use his feet, 
Ere he is influenced, by the latent heat ; 

In all his sports, when saddened or when gay, 

In evéry act, is felt the passion’s sway. 

And in the cradle, when the merry chimes 

Of nursery songs, its legends, tales and rhymes, 


Ambition. 
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Hath wreathed around him slumber’s easy chain, 
He dreams unconscious of all harm or pain, 
E’en then, when yielding to the soothing spell, 


Flits through his mind, the theme he loves so well 


The schoolboy too, as o’er his task he bends 
Through future deeds his restive spirit wends, 
His eyes though fixed intent upon his book 

Scan not the letters—vacant is his look, 

The ready conjurer of his airy mind 

Responds, exalting him above mankind! 
Through time and distance, much he longs to fly, 
Till the Lynx-eyed tutor, stealing softly by, 
With scowling visage crushes the ideal, 

And with his ruler makes him feel the real. 
Mark yon p:'e student by his midnight lamp, 

Inhaling noxious vapors damp ; 4] 
Pursue his studies with untiring zeal, 

Though hectic flushes show consumption’s seal. 
Still he reads on, perversely blind and deaf, 
To aught besides the treasured classic leaf. 

He too a motive owns ; he hopes that Fame, 
With Virgil, will one day class his name ; 

Or else, perhaps, the same fantastic dream, 
Creates another, quite as wild a scheme ! 

His mind now roves toward the senate hall ; 
He hears the echoes of a nation’s call ; 

He hears his voice proclaiming codes and laws, » © 





Or arguing war, in holy freedom’s cause ; 

Or else from out the pulpit’s sacred stand, 

To crowded churches, now he waves his hand. 

While breathless people catch his slightest tone, 

Fame, stamps him as the greatest preacher known. 

He shuts the book—upon his knees he sinks, 

And of the mad’ning goblet, deeply drinks. 

Hope, doubt and fear, alternate rise and fall, 

Till his warm fancy triumphing o’er all, 

Pictures a being, envied and caressed, 

Himself that being, most supremely blessed. 

Fond youth! bright dreams now cheat thy feverish brain, 
Illusive dreams, that ne’er may dance again ; 
Thou soon must quit Life’s frail, unstable stage ; 
Thy fate is scored; and premature old age, 
Robbing thee on earth of all that ’s fit to save, 
Will shortly lay thee, in an early grave. 


Now turn to where the briskly rattling drum, 
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The trumpet’s peal and battle’s fearful hum, 

Gay dancing banners and the cannon’s roar, 
Proclaim that Wur, hath roused itself once more. 
The soldier clad in panoply of steel, 

His bosom burning with enthusiastic zeal, 
Cheered on by comrades, confused by the din 

Of neighing steeds, of horn and culverin, 
Reckless, strains on to honor’s hottest post, 

To win a name of which to make his boast : 

High waves his sword, with shoutings fills the air, 
Scales the high walls and plants his standard there. 
Ambition prompts him; vainly he denies 

His heart had coveted the tempting prize. 


Once more. Upon the brightly, sparkling sea, 
Behold yon ship, majestic, bold and free. 

Her gallant bearing, easy, graceful port, 

The ocean’s perils, proudly seems to court. 
Her swelling sails, masts tapering to the sky, 
The broad striped ensign floating there on high, 
Blend in one form a nation’s hope and pride, 
Her chiefest glory, faithful, often tried. 

Yet even there, the ruling passion teems, 


Fills daily thoughts and haunts nocturnal dreams. 
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Yet would | not, to speak with Wolsey’s breath, 
Hunt down Ambition to its very death. 
I would not say—forever cast it off— 

And at its throbs, unflinching ever scoff. 

But never let it conquer, in the strife, 

*T will sow with thorns, the passage through this life. 
England’s great Primate’s faltering accents said, 
When stretched supine on grim Death’s fearful bed : 
** Had | but served my God, with half the zeal, 

I’ve used for Henry’s welfare, wealth and weal, 

I should have had him at this latest breath, 

To bear me through the trial scene of death.” 
Boston, January, 1841. 





McFINGAL* 


With the notorious national pride, which we 
Americans sometimes push to the excess of thin- 
skinned vanity, it is wonderful that we have taken 
so little note of the only American poem (except 
a few, much shorter ones) that is at all likely to 
live through yet another generation. 

The fate of McFingal has been singular. It 
was first published in 1782, before the Revolution 
war had closed. It passed through more than 
thirty editions in this country; and,—strange ho- 
nor !—through two or more in England. One of 
the latter was in 1792 (London), with handsome 
engravings, and typography, binding, and decora- 
tions to match. ‘Two, at least, of the American 
editions, were set off with becoming illustrations : 
and let it be observed, that no poem, not Hudibras 
itself, contains more of those ludicrous scenes 
which are so exquisitely heightened by pictures. 
McFingal was read, as much as might be expected 
from all these indubitable signs of popularity: and 
yet, until year before last, no fresh edition had 
been published, since 1813 ! 

The favor it once enjoyed, left yet more une- 
quivocal traces than even repeated editions. Nu- 
merous passages dwelt in men’s memories ; were 
quoted, and reiterated, in print and out of print ; 
passed to other quoters and repeaters who knew 
not whence they came, but still quoted and repeat- 
ed; and we have actually heard lawyers at the 
bar, and orators on the hustings, and have known 
redoubtable newspaper essayists and editors, give 
out couplets of McF neat, as those of Hudibras! 
Nay, in the Convention which sat eleven years 
age to remodel the Constitution of Virginia, we 

keenly enjoyed two lines which a very sensible 
speaker (now a most respectable Judge) ascribed 
to Hudibras, but which we afterwards found to be 
from the third Canto of McFingal! The lines are 





“A thief ne’er felt the halter draw, 
With good opinion of the Law.” 


| Hudibras in the printed Debates of the Conven- 


| tion, p. 417. 


How often do public speakers credit Hudibras 
for the well known couplet, 
‘Optics sharp it needs, I ween, 
To see what is not to be seen!” 
It is from the First Canto of McFingal; where 
Mr. Trumbull is, with exquisite irony, extolling his 
hero’s gift of prophecy : 
* No ancient Sibyl, fam’d in rhyme, 
Saw deeper in the womb of Time ; 
No block in old Dodona’s grove, 
Could ever more orac’lar prove. 
Nor only saw he all that was— 
sut much, that never came to pass 
Whereby all prophets far outwent he, 
Though other times produc’d a plenty ; 
For any man, with half an eye, 
What's just before him may espy ; 
But optics sharp it needs, I ween, 
To see what is not to be seen.” 


Hardly less often do we see a like mis-crediting 
of this passage— 
‘‘But, as some muskets so contrive it 
As oft to miss the mark they drive at, 
And though well aimed at duck or plover, 
Bear wide, and kick their owners over ;” 
McFingal, Canto |. p. 8. 
McF neat was written by John Trumbull, a 
lawyer and judge of Connecticut. Its intent was 
to lash the Tories of the Revolution; and to in- 
spire a just detestation of Great Britain’s preten- 
sions and atrocities. ‘The scene is laid in Massa- 
chusetts. Half the poem consists of debates held 
in 2 town-meeting there, between Squire McF in- 
gal, who represents the Tory faction, and a bold 
Whig leader named Honorius. The ’squire speaks 
most ; and, under the guise of panegyric on Eng- 
land and the Tories, he ridicules and satirizes them 
with unmerciful severity. After several interrup- 
tions, caused by intolerable smartings under the 
lash of Honorius, one indignant outpouring of his 
‘noble rage’ so exasperated the adverse faction, 
that they absolutely broke up the meeting by noise 
and violence. Never was atumult of the sort bet- 
ter described. ‘There is nothing in Hudibras, 
to equal the introduction of supernatural Beings 
here—Victory, The Destinies, and Furies. The 
meeting was held in a church: 
“As thus he said, the Tories’ anger 
Could now restrain itself no longer ; 
Who tried before by many a freak, or 
Insulting noise, to stop the speaker : 
Swung th’ unoil’d hinge of each pew door, 
Their feet kept shuffling on the floor; 
Made their disapprobation known 
By many a murmur, hum, and groan, 
That to his speech supplied the place 





To prolong the injustice, they stand attributed to 


* McFingal; a Modern Epic poem, in four Cantos. By 
Joun TrumsButt, Esq. [A whig of 1776.] With expla- 


Of counter part in thorough bass ; 

As bag-pipes, while the tune they breathe, 
Still drone and grumble underneath ; 

Or as the fam’d Demosthenes 





natory notes. pp. 120, small 12mo. 
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Harangu’d the rumbling of the seas, 
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Held forth, with eloquence full grave, 
To audience loud of wind and wave ;— 
And had a stiller congregation 

Than Tories are, to hear th’ oration. 
Now every soul, with hand and voice 
Supplied his quota of the noise ; 
Each list’ning ear was set on torture, 
Each Tory bellowing out, to Order ; 
And some, with tongue not low or weak 
Were clamoring fast for leave to speak ; 

The Moderator, with great vi’lence 

The cushion thump’d, with “Silence! Silence !’ 
The constable to every prater 

Bawl’d out, ‘* Pray hear the Moderator !” 
Some call’d the vote, and some, in turn, 

Were screaming high, ‘‘ Adjourn, Adjourn !” 
Not chaos heard such jars and clashes 

When all the el’ments fought for places. 

Each bludgeon soon for blows was tim’d, 

Each fist stood ready cock’d and prim’d ; 

The storm each momert louder grew, 

His sword the great McFingal drew, 

Prepared in either chance to share, 

To keep the peace, or aid the war. 

Nor lack’d they each poetic Being 

Whom bards alone are skill’d in seeing: 
Plum’d Victory stood perch’d on high 

Upon the pulpit canopy, 

To join, as is her custom tried, 

Like Indians, on the strongest side ; 

The Destinies, with shears and distaff, 

Drew nigh, the threads of life to twist off ; 
The Furies ‘gan to feast on blows 

And broken heads or bloody nose : 

When on a sudden, from without 

Arose a loud, terrific shout. 

Each party soon forgot the quarrel, 

And let the other go on parole ; 

Eager to know what fearful matter 

Had conjured up such general clatter ; 

And left the church in thin array, 

As if it had been lecture-day.” 


The shout, out of doors, which thus attracted 
them, proceeded from a crowd of Whigs, who had 
raised in the market place a Liberty pole, as high 
as a ship mast, or as Satan’s walking staff in Mil- 
ton; from which streamed a flag, 

* Inscrib’d with inconsistent types 
Of Liberty, and thirteen stripes.’ 


All of McFingal’s loyal ire was roused at the sight. 
Hardly were the ceremonies of consecration over— 
consisting of copious draughts of a pleasant liquor 
called flip, and three shouts that tore the sky— 
when he advanced ; and after a furious invective 
against whiggery, called upon the constable to read 
the riot act. But that functionary had no sooner 
uttered the opening words, “ Our sovereign Lord 
the King,” than clubs and stones in vollies whizzed 
about his ears. He fell upon his face, and crept 
under a beam, where the mob caught and tied him. 
Instantly, a general fight began: what, in Virginia, 
we call a battle-royal. 

‘Instead of weapons, either band 

Seiz’d on such arms as came to hand. 

And, as fam’d Ovid paints th’ adventures 

Of wrangling Lapithe and Centaurs, 


Who, at their feast, by Bacchus led, 

Threw bottles at each other’s head, 

And, these arms failing in their scuffles 

Attack’d with andirons, tongs, and shovels: 

So clubs and billets, staves and stones, 

Met fierce, encountering every sconce. 

And covered o'er with knobs and pains, 

Each void receptacle for brains. 

Their clamors rend the hills around, 

The earth rebellows with the sound ; 

And many a groan increas’d the din, 

From broken nose and batter’d shin.’ 
Squire McFingal, drawing his old militia sword, 
brandished it dreadfully around, thrice crying 
“King George!” as knights erst invoked their 
ladye loves. The whigs shrunk before him, open- 
ing a lane through which he rushed, and struck a 
vengeful blow on the Liberty Pole. All that the 
crowd durst do, was to shower clubs and stones, 
which missed him. At length a stout Whig ad- 
vanced, seized a spade, and challenged the ’squire 
to single combat. Jove weighed the weapons in 
his balance; the sword kicked the beam. McFin- 
gal, on tiptoe, lifted high a noble stroke : but alas! 
his treacherous blade snapped short upon the spade. 
The hero turned, to call upon his Tory friends for 
help: but vainly called: the Tories had all run at 
the beginning of the fight: he saw their setting 
wigs far in the western horizon. What could he 
do? Nothing, but follow them as fast as fear could 
carry, or age would let him. Working his way 
with legs and arms, like rider that outgoes his 
horse, and struggling on like Satan through Chaos, 
he at length looked back, and saw the spade-armed 
chieftain close behind. He stopped, and strove to 
lift a huge stone that lay near. But as he stooped, 
the spade assailed his rear; and he fell, like an an- 
cient oak, or a tower before a tempest. ‘The 
Whigs tied him, and conveyed him back to the 
Pole. 

Here, first, they took the constable in hand. 
Fastening a cord to his waistband, they swung 
him by a pulley high up, towards the summit of 
the Pole. ‘The elevation operated upon him as a 
like one (though voluntary) had done upon Socra- 
tes: he found his thoughts flow strangely clear, at 
that ethereal height; and in his widened horizon, 
plainly saw the errors of toryism. In a pathetic 
address, he renounced the Pope, Turks, King, and 
Devil; and promised, if once let down safely, to 
turn Whig, Christian, or any thing the gentlemen 
|below might please. By a formal vote, they ac- 
cepted his submission, and lowered him down, 
spread at all points like a cat falling. 

But ’*squire McFingal, being of sterner stuff, 
stood heroic as amule. ‘ They would find it vain,’ 
he said, ‘to try their rebel tricks on him. Bad 
treatment only confirmed the will, as hides grow 
harder by currying :’ and divers other illustrations 
he gave, winding up with a fierce defiance of their 





worst. They forthwith formed a court, and sen- 
tenced him to a coat of tar and feathers, which he 
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immediately received. The minute particulars of 
this process—how he looked—how he rode in 
state, in a cart, through the town, amid shouts, 
laughter, and music—how he was at length set 
down again at the Liberty Pole, and there, in dole- 
ful strain to the constable expressed his despon- 
dency, and his resolve to let Whiggery have its 
way—concluding with the appointment of a meet- 
ing to be held that night in his cellar—for all this, 
told in verse that would upset the gravity of a 
saint, we must refer to the book. 

Towards midnight, in great McFingal’s cellar, 
the principal Tories met in conclave—seated upon 
kegs of ale, and cider barrels. Up rose to them, 
from a turnip bin, in feathered majesty,—a tear of- 
ten stealing down his tar-streaked visage,—McFin- 
gal himself; and in a long speech addressed them. 
He announced his determination to flee the coun- 
try, and give up the royal cause as hopeless. 
What moved him to this was the recent course of 
events; but especially a Vision lately presented to 
him. Inadream he had seen their friend Malcolm 
(a Scotch Tory, notorious for his misdeeds in Caro- 
lina) on the gallows, just about to be turned off. 
Malcolm had assured him that the cause was des- 
perate—had shown him, by second-sight, all the 
disasters of the war: the captures of the Hes- 
sians at Trenton; of Burgoyne, and Cornwallis ; 
the fields of Bennington, Monmouth, Cowpens, 
EKutaw ;—and had warned him to fly. 

Our hero had not ended his narrative of the vi- 
sion, when an alarm of the Whigs! was given. 
They had gotten tidings of the subterranean as- 
semblage ; and thundered furiously at the door. 
All now was confusion. The light was put out: 
the sage deliberators slunk into chests, tubs, or bins, 
and behind rows of cabbages; while their great 
leader, opening a secret window, stole away. 

And so ends the poem. 

It is unquestionably, we think, next to Hudibras 
among poems of their kind, in wit and drollery. 
Nay, were it not confessedly an imitation of that 
work in style at least, we should place it above 
Hudibras. Considering the two absolutely, with- 
out recollecting which is the model and which the 
copy; and taking not only wit and droll humor, 
but incidents, plan, and morals into account; 
McFingal is far the superior. Besides being to- 
tally free from obscenity, it breathes a generous 
and holy patriotism, a scorn of meanness and cru- 
elty, which are by no means so visible in Hudibras. 
Mr. Trumbull is not always jesting ; but sometimes 
rises to seriousness, and eloquence. The speech 
of Honorius, in Canto II., (page 49 of the new 
edition), beginning “ "Tis well,” &c., has passages 
adapted to make the blood course fast, and the hair 
rise up. 

In this work, much more than in Butler’s, de- 
tached parts fall far short of displaying their full 
measure of wits: because they do not strike, and 








sometimes are not understood, unless connected 
with the adjacent parts. Yet even under this dis- 
advantage, let us exhibit a few passages: and if 
the reader shall think them at all witty or humo- 
rous, he may be assured that when he takes them 
in their proper places, context and all, they will 
appear doubly so. 


Commencement of the Poem. 


‘When Yankees, skill’d in martial rule, 
First put the British troops to school ; 
Instructed them in warlike trade, 

And new manceuvres of parade ; 

The war-dance of Yankee reels, 

And manual exercise of heels ; 

Made them give up like saints complete, 
The arm of flesh, and trust the feet, 
And work, like Christians undissembling, 
Salvation out by fear and trembling ; 
Taught Percy fashionable races, 

And modern modes of Chevy-chases ; 
From Boston, in his best array, 

Great ’Squire McFingal took his way ; 
And graced with ensigns of renown, 
Steer’d homeward to his native town.’ 


The King’s gracious treatment of American petitions 


‘So once Egyptians at the Nile 
Ador’d their guardian crocodile, 

Who heard them first with kindest ear, 
Then ate them, to reward their prayer; 
And could he talk, as kings can do, 
Had made as gracious speeches too.’ 


A Town Meeting. 


‘ High o’er the rout, on pulpit stairs, 
Like den of thieves in house of prayers, 
That house, which, loth a rule to break, 
Serv’d Heav’n but one day in the week, 
(Open the rest for all supplies 

Of news, and politics, and lies),— 
Stood forth the constable, and bore 

His staff, like Mere’ry’s wand of yore ; 
Wav’d potent round, the peace to keep, 
As that laid dead men’s souls to sleep. 
Above, and near th’ Hermetic staff, 
The Moderator’s upper half 

In grandeur o’er the cushion bow’d, 
Like Sol half seen bebind a cloud. 
Beneath stood voters of all colors, 
Whigs, tories, orators, and bawlers, 
With ev’ry tongue, in either faction, 
Prepared like minutemen, for action : 
Where truth and falsehood, wrong and right, 
Draw all their legions out to fight. 

With equal uproar, scarcely rave 
Opposing winds in AZolus’ cave ; 

Such dialogues, with earnest face, 

Held never Balaam with his ass.’ 


The Retreat from Concord. 


‘ Did not our troops show much discerning 
And skill, your various arts in learning ” 
Outwent they not each native noodle 

By far, in playing Yankee-doodle ? 
Which, as twas your New-England tune 
*T was marvellous they took so soon : 
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The Stranger’s 





And ere the war was fully through, | 
Did they not learn to foot it too— 

And such a dance as ne’er was known 

Full 20 miles on end led down ” 


Genl. Burgoyne, a Prisoner. 


‘ Behold that martial macaroni, 
Compound of Pheebus and Bellona, 
With warlike sword and singsong lay, 
Equipp’d alike for feast or fray ;— 
» * * * 


+ * 7 


P 
For genius swells more strong and clear 
When close confined, like bottled beer.’ 

These extracts must suffice. ‘There are many 
other passages equally good, and not a few much 
better, which will not bear to be torn from their 
contexts. ‘The reader may be assured, that it is 
very seldom indeed he can procure for twenty-five 
cents an amount of amusement so great as McFin- 
gal will afford him. It is a book which no Ame- 
rican should be without, if he owns a dozen 
volumes. 

Pity, but some good publisher would put forth a 


larger edition, with engravings, 





THE STRANGER’S GRAVE,* 


BY MISS JANE T. LOMAX. 


Step lightly! let the stranger’s grave, be deemed a sacred 
place, 

Although no monumental stone, record the sleeper’s race ; 

For though no gilded praises tell the triumphs of the dead, 

It may be, that a hero sleeps, where idie footsteps tread. 


It may be, that a martyr rests, forgotten at your feet, 

Ye know not with what holy hope, that mould’ring 
hath beat ; 

Nor how sublime and sad a lot, that lonely pilgrim wore ; 

Ye reck not of the deeds he dared, nor the many griefs he 
bore, 


heart 


What a strange and soiemn chronicle, could that deep grave 
disclose, 

With its dim, dust-hoarded histories of honors or of woes! 

For e’en the lowliest destiny, can teach a moral stern, 

To tell with Fate’s prophetic voice, of all that life must 
learn. 


And it may be, that this sleeper’s lips, by loving ones were 
prest ; 

It may be, that a mother’s prayers, his pilgrimage had blest ; 

Sweet sisters may have pined for him, around the house- 
hold hearth, 

And his name may be a hushing sound, where hearts have 
met in mirth. 


His seat may be a vacant place, where friends the wine-cup 
fill ; 
And eyes that knew and watched him well, may be weep- 
ing for him still ; 


* In the vicinity of Dorchester, is a solitary grave ; who 





Grave.— War. 





Ye do not dream what wretched years that lonely grave 
hath cost, 
Ye cannot know how many grieve the brother loved and lost. 


Tread lightly ! let the stranger’s sleep, no careless step pro- 

fane ; 

Give reverence to the nameless one, who lived and died in 

vain ! 

Yet not in vain, if with this spot a pitying sadness blend, 

To give ye kinder thoughts for those, who miss and mourn 
a friend. 

Watertown, Maine. 





WAR. 
ITS CAUSES AND HORRORS. 


A Scythian named Basovc, (Voltaire tells us) 
was once entrusted by a mighty Genius with a 
mission to Persia; in order to determine whether 
its proud capital, Persepolis, should be utterly de- 
stroyed for the nation’s crimes, or only corrected 
by some terrible chastisement. 

Babouc mounted his camel, and began his jour- 
ney. Ina few days, he met the Persian army, on 
its way to engage that of India: war having been 
long raging. He inquired of a straggling soldier, 
what had caused the war’—“‘ Upon my word I 
know nothing about it ;” said the soldier. ‘ That 
is none of my business. My trade is to kill and 
be killed for a livelihood: it is nothing to me, 
whom I serve. I may possibly go over to the In- 
dians to morrow; for I am told they give a half- 
penny a day more, to their soldiers, than we get 
in this cursed Persian service. If you want to 
know what we are fighting for, ask my captain.” 

Babouc made the soldier a small present, and 
entered the camp. Soon becoming acquainted with 
the captain, he asked him the cause of the war. 
‘“* How should I know ?” said the captain. ‘“ What 
is it to me? I live six hundred miles from Persepo- 
lis. Hearing that war is declared, I quit my fami- 
ly, and go, as is usual, to seek my fortune or 
death—if I have nothing else to do.”—* But your 
comrades,” said Baboue, “ are they no better in- 
formed than you ?”’—* Not a whit,” returned the 
officer. ‘‘ Hardly any but our principal generals 
know precisely why we are butchering one ano- 
ther.” 

Full of wonder, our traveller found means of 
access to the generals; and even toa degree of 
intimacy. One of them at length said to him,— 
“The original cause of this war, which has been 
wasting Asia for twenty years, was a dispute be- 
tween a eunuch of one of the great Persian king’s 
wives, and a clerk in an office of the grand mon- 
arch of India. It was about a claim, amounting 
to near the thirtieth part of a darie. The Prime 





rests beneath, no one can tell, for neither tablet nor epitaph 
is there, to give the history or the praise of the dead. 


Minister of the Indies, and our own, ably sustained 
the rights of their respective masters: the quarrel 
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grew warm: and each party sent a million of men| 
to the field. These have to be recruited every 
year with at least four hundred thousand more. | 
Murders, burnings, ruin, devastations, multiply : the | 
world bleeds and groans, and the carnage con- 
tinues. Our first minister, and he of India too, 
often protest that they are acting purely for the 
good of mankind : and at every protestation, a city 
is destroyed and provinces are laid waste.” 

The next day, a rumor prevailing that a peace 
was about to be concluded, both the Persian and 
the Indian commander hastened to give battle. It 
was a bloody one. Babouc saw every crime and 
abomination. He witnessed the maneuvres of the 
chief satraps, who did all they could to get their 
general beaten: he saw officers slain by their own 
troops; and soldiers giving a last stroke to their 
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use them, are not Americanisms. Our trans-Atlantic 


| ; 3 ; : 
|cousins are forgetting the language which their 


and our forefathers spoke. ‘The word sick fur- 
nishes us with another instance of this. In Eng- 
land they now confine it to persons affected with 
nausea and vomiting—sick at the stomach. Per- 
sons otherwise unwell are said by the English, to 
be ill, as we also say, but not sick, as we say. 
But in the English Bible we constantly meet with 
the word used in the same general way as we make 
use of it, as “sick of a fever,” “ sick of palsy,” 
and many similar phrases. Such expressions 
in a modern book, the English would call Ameri- 
canisms. 

Hesitancy. ‘This is a barbarous word, which 
some persons are trying very zealousy te introduce. 
Hesitation is really an unexceptionable word, and 





dying comrades, in order to snatch from them a 
few rags, bloody, torn, and covered with mud. He 
entered the hospitals for the wounded, of whom the 
greater part expired through the inhuman neglect 
of those whom the King paid enormously for re- 
lieving them.— Are these men *”’ cried Babouc,— 
“ or savage beasts ?” 





VERBAL CRITICISMS. 


A-board ; On fire. A and On appear to have 
changed places, in such phrases as “ ‘The house is 
on fire.” ‘ We wenta-board.” Fire is more usu- 
ally on the house than the house on it, and going 
a-board is quite unmeaning. 

Birmingham; Precedent; Yellow. ‘There are 
many words now pronounced by the uneducated 
in a manner which was correct two or three centu- 
ries since, but which subsequent changes in the spel- 
ling have rendered improper. ‘Thus the town of 
Birmingham in England is called by many in Eng- 
land Brummagem, a pronunciation not much amiss 
formerly when the word was spelt Bromwycham. 
The word Precedent was spelt two centuries since 
President, as it is often heard pronounced at pre- 
sent. A book of forms in my possession, printed 
in 1616, is called “* A Booke of Presidents.” ‘The 
word was formerly spelt zalowe, whence the vul- 
gar pronunciation, yallow, is undoubtedly derived, 
as well as our word sallow. The first letter of 
zalowe is not altogether our modern z, though ex- 
pressed in modern printing by it. It is a Saxon 
letter, resembling in appearance our written z with 
a tail. Wa&zst; this word is a corruption of 
whiles, the plural of while (time). Whiles was 
in use at the time the Bible was translated into 
English, and as it is a prettier sounding word than 
whilst, especially in verse, it is to be regretted that 
it has become obsolete. 

Sick. In previous papers under this title, it has 





comes very naturally from hesitate, just as medi- 

tation from meditate, renovation from renovate, 

and a number of similar words; but if we admit 

hesitancy, we cannot shut the door upon meditancy, 

renovancy, abdicancy, declarancy, &c. &c., when- 

ever they may claim admission. D. 
Philadelphia. 





BLACK MUSA: A SPANISH BALLAD. 
BY ARCHAUS OCCIDENTALIS. 


They have taken the Cuirass down, Count Sancho and his 


chiefs ; 

They have left upon their ladies’ lips a kiss for parting 
griefs. 

Each mounts a steed he won in fight, and goes to risk 
again 

A coal-black horse of Barbary, with a long and flowing 
mane. 

Il. 

And away o’er the mountains go Count Sancho and his 

band, 


Until beside Granada’s gate the Spanish warriors stand. 

Saith their chief unto the sentinel, “‘say in Black Musa’s 
ear, 

The foe he wished so much to see, Count Sancho’s self, is 
here. 

Ill. 

‘Say we have left young brides, whose eyes are brighter 
than the Moor’s ; 

And say the lords of Arragon wear Jonger swords than 
yours ; 

Say here we’ll bide till morning comes, to see how Musa 
takes - 

This challenge from our Spanish lords, and what the cheer 
he makes.” 





IV. 
They told these words in Musa’s ear, as he sat down to 
meat, 
And as the lightning leaves the cloud he sprung upon his 
feet— 
‘What do these Christian heroes deem that clamor’s din 
affrights ? 


been shewn that guess, reckon and progress, as we The boldest hearts in Barbary, Black Musa and his Knights. 
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Vv. 
“Go bid these lords unto our feast, if happily they halt, 
And bid the valiant challenger to Musa’s bread and salt ; 
And say though Musa’s cheek is smooth, and youthful is his 
glance, 
When morning comes he’|l mount a barb, and bear abroad 
a lance.” 
VI. 
And all night long they feasted high, and merry was the 
cheer,— 
Ah! who that listened there had thought that foes consorted 
here : 

Or deemed that ere another night should canopy the earth, 
The voice of woe should take the place of revelry and mirth. 
Vil. 

And morning comes, and Musa brings his kinsmen to the 

tult— 
As valiant hearts as ever bade a hand spring to a hilt; 
And fourscore Moorish maids are there to render soft re- 
wards, 
And silken scarfs to those who slay those haughty Chris- 
tian lords. 
VIll. 


And high on golden throne there gat, ‘neath a silken canopy, 
The lovely bride Black Musa brought, from o’er the wide 
sea 5 
A sigh her gentle bosom heaves, and tears bedew her eye, 
As Musa vaults upon his steed, and gaily prances by. 
1X. 
As he nears the midway space, he bids the martial trumpet 
sound ; 
And forth, obedient to the call, rush the revellers last night 
found ; 
'T'wo hostile hosts—two vengeful bands, of valor proved and 
tried,— 
Unlike in faith, and only like in haughtiness and pride. 
X, 
Now came from out the Spanish ranks that soldier of the 
Cid, 
Don Sancho of the stalwart arm, and great exploits he did; 
He cut a path from right to left,—o’er dying men rode he! 
The way he overthrew his foes was a fearful thing to see. 
XI. 
Then blacker grew Black Musa’s brow, almost to demon 
hue ; 
And with spur in flank, and lance in rest, and desperate 
derring-do,— 
With cry to Allah for his aid, one vow to Mecca’s son, 
He singled out Spain’s bravest Knight, and valor’s chaplet 
won. 


XIl. 


How fared her valiant sons? how sped Don Sancho’s chi- 
valry ? 

How fared the band so high and proud, and led so valiantly ? 

How prospered He, the Mountain Chief—the Christian’s 
last resource? 

Oh! hear what said his lady love, when back they bore his 
corse. 


XII. 
“There was not in Arragon,” she said, ‘a faithfuller heart 
than thine, 
Nor truer worshipper e’er knelt before the Saviour’s shrine; 
And for the arm that couched the spear, the nerve that sped 
the lance, 


The wisdom that should buy success, they were never 
foiled but once.” 


Dr. Franklin. 








[ Aprit, 


XIV. 
And so they said through Arragon, where e’er the sad news 
went; 
And soft Asturia’s peaceful vales reéchoed the lament. 
Castile forgets its pride and scorn, a mourning garb to find— 
None worthier lived, or, dying, left a fairer fame behind. 





DR. FRANKLIN. 


Mr. T. W. Waite: 

I have lately had an opportunity of perusing some let- 
ters written to Doctor Franklin by his wife, during his 
absence in England as agent for Pennsylvania. The fol- 
lowing extracts are from these letters: the first will ex- 
hibit the state of the mail arrangements in this country 
seventy-five years ago, and the others may afford some con- 
solation to those who deplore our occasional outbreaks of 
mob violence as symptoms of degeneracy from “ the good 
old times.” 


From a letter dated Feb. ye 21. 1765. 
“The southern post has not come in, nor has the Virgi- 
nia mail for more than two months.” 


From a letter dated September 22. 1765. 

“You will see by the papers what work has happened in 
other places, and something has been said relative to rais- 
ing a mob in this place. I was for nine days kept in one 
continued hurry by people to remove, and was per- 
suaded to go to Burlington for safety, but on Monday last 
we had very great rejoicings on account of the change of 
the ministry, and a preparation for bonfires at night, and 
several houses threatened to be pulled down. Cousin Da- 
venport came and told me that more than twenty people 
had told him it was his duty to be with me. I said I was 
pleased to receive civility from any body, so he staid with 
me some time ; towards night, I said he should fetch a gun 
ortwo, as we had none. I sent to ask my brother to come, 
and bring his gun also, so we made one room into a maga- 
zine ; I ordered some sort of defence up stairs, such as | 
could manage myself. I said, when I was advised to re- 
move, that I was very sure you had done nothing to hurt 
any body, nor had I given any offence to any person at all, 
nor would | be made uneasy by any body, nor would [ stir 





or shew the least uneasiness, but if any one came to dis- 
turb me I would shew a proper resentment, and I should be 
very much affronted with any body 

* % + 

“‘T was told that there were eight hundred men ready to 

assist any one that should be molested. 

* * t 
‘«____. came down to ask us up to Burlington. 
to 


I consented 

’s going, but I will not stir, as I really don’t think it 

would be right in me to stir or shew the least uneasiness.” 
* * * 





‘‘Itis past three o’clock ; I have only to tell you who was 
so good as to visit me on last Monday night; cousin Da- 
venport, my brother, F. Foxcrafte, Mr. Wharton, Senr., he 
came past 8 o’clock on horseback, his son Sammy, Mr. 
Baynton, Mr. S. Rhodes ; they offered to stay all night, 
but I begged they would not, lest they should get sick ; my 
three cousins Lacocks and Mr. Hall, neighbor Shoemaker’s 
sons, neighbor Wistar’s son and more of the neighbors ; 
young Dr. Tennent, who came home in Friend’s vessel, 
came and offered me all the assistance in his power; I 
thanked him ; I should not forget Mr. John Rose and bro- 
ther Swan. Itis Mr. S S—— that is setting the peo- 
ple mad by telling them it was you that had planned the 








Stamp Act, and that you are endeavoring to get the Test 
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Act brought over here, but as I don’t go muct 
maybe shall be easy for a while after the election is over, 
but till that I must be disturbed. I shall send your letter 
by Friend. God bless and keep you is the prayer of 
Yours forever, 
D. FRANKLIN. 


Extracts from a letter dated November, ye 3. 1765. 

“The dreadful first of November is over, and not so much 
disorder as was dreaded. I am ashamed of many of our 
citizens, but I think you are informed by better hands than 
I am. 

* * * 

I saw a letterfrom Mr. Colden, wherein he says they had a 
mob the night before, and there was one threatened to be that 
night to pull down his office, that his wife and children 
were gone to the fort in order to escape the insults of the 
mob, but I hope it will blow over without any damage, as 
the threatenings of the tools have done here; so, my dear, 
you see how ready we are to follow the fashion of the 
English folks. Ihave often thought what a mercy it was 
that it is only those here that seem dissatisfied which think 
and call themselves the better sort, and that we can turn 
out six or seven hundred honest good tradesmen to con- 
vince them that they are but mere botchers. The head of 
our mob is about three parsons, two or three doctors, your 
countryman 8. § , whom I really pity, as I believe he 
will kill himself with his own ill nature. Mr. T has 
been very active and got himself heartily despised, for 
which I can’t help being pleased in some measure.” 











A FOURTH OF JULY PARTY. 


On the fourth of July, 18—, a bright and cloud- 
less sky, and a gentle southern breeze, the indispen- 
sable accompaniments of a happy festal day, gave 
joy to the beating hearts of thousands and tens of 
thousands of freemen, and assurance that the natal 
day of liberty would be celebrated as its importance 
and sanctity deserved. 

In one of the many picturesque villages that lie 
scattered along the head waters of Potomac’s tri- 
butaries, a party of gay young men were pre- 
paring to visit a neighboring village, with the in- 
tention of assisting in the national jubilee. A 
small sloop lay in the beautiful river upon which 
both villages were situated, and which, from the 
preparations that had been made on board, indica- 
ted that she was destined for some particular ser- 
vice. Of a very neat and graceful model, though 
of diminutive size, the little craft presented a 
lovely and enchanting spectacle as she swung by 
her anchor in the stream between two lofty hills, 
rearing her taper-mast, with the stars and stripes 
proudly floating in the breeze, scarcely to one 
fourth the height of the craggy mounts in which 
she was embayed—painted of a deep sea-green, 
with a yellow stripe running around her bends—her 
trunk of the same color—and the inside of the rails, 
the deck, and the foot of the mast, white—her sails 
half masted, and flapping impatiently in the breeze. 





ito town, 1\the most timorous fair-one to tread her springy 


deck—or might have thrown an amateur-waterman 
| into eestasies. 

In describing the craft, however, I do not wish 
to lose sight of her moorings. But here, I could 
wish for some more practised and astute delineator 
of Nature’s beauties to do justice to the lovely 
and romantic spot. Upon the southwestern banks 
of a small river, flowing into the Potomac some 
hundred miles from its mouth, lies a small village, 
the scene of this incident. 





Surrounded on the 
|south and west by towering hills, with the stream 
whose name its bears, flowing to the south and east 
along a beautiful range of meadows at the eastern 
termination of the village, its location, when viewed 
either from the hills environing it, or from the 





water washing their base, presents the appearance 
|of a huge bowl. Like most of the villages in the 
| Old Dominion, it is situated immediately at the 
| head of tide water ; a neat wooden bridge spans the 
‘river at the further end of the village, creeping 
over to the foot of a high and rocky hill, whose 
shaggy and precipitous sides defy all effort to sur- 
‘mount them. ‘Turned by this stern barrier, the 
‘weed winds along the base of the hill the whole 
extent of the village opposite to which it lies, un- 
til it meets a ravine, up which it passes. The 
banks of the river for miles above the village rise 
precipitously on each side to the height of one hun- 
dred and fifty feet, covered with huge masses of 
overhanging granite, in whose interstices the rug- 
ged pine and gnarled oak have found a scanty root. 
These tower above dense masses of ivy and laurel, 
whose lasting verdancy forms a lovely and roman- 
tic contrast to the weather-beaten trunks, scattered 
here and there in their midst, and wreath in per- 
petual summer the frowning crags that peep from 
their green embraces. 

Through the entire range of these hills the bed 
of the river isformed of one serried mass of rocks; 
here and there, some large one in the midst, whose 
fissures have given a meagre foothold to a few 
stunted pines, forming numberless cascades, as ledge 
after ledge rises abruptly throughout the whole ex- 
tent of the mountainous range. When the river 
becomes swoilen, by heavy rains, the spectacle is 
truly sublime ; the water comes roaring and leap- 
ing down the cascades in its track, with the noise 
of distant thunder, casting white foam high above 
its pelting waves, to meet the rays of the rising 
sun, which tinge the floating mists with myriads 
of lovely rainbows. After passing the last cas- 
cade, which lies immediately above the village, 
the river flows on, widening in its course for some 
few miles, until it falls into a beautiful bay at its 
mouth; to the east of the village, upon the oppo- 
site side of the stream, a grove of cedar and cy- 
press casts its dark shade over the final resting 
place of many an earlier denizen of the hamlet— 





In fine, her ‘ tout ensemble,’ would have enticed 


and he who, mindful of the “unhonored dead,” 
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when wandering through this silent grave, will 
find— 
“Yet ev’n these bones from insult to protect, 
«Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 
« With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture deck'd 
“ Implores the passing tribute of a sigh.” 


Situated in full view of the village, it would seem 
as if this spot had been selected in order that the 
spirits of the mouldering dead might still look back 
from their silent resting-place, upon the curling 
smoke which lazily floats over their once cheerful 
and happy hearths—and, as if the living, from a 


constant view of “that bourne from whence no | 
traveller returns,” would learn the vanity of world-| 


ly hopes and aspirations. But I forget. Whilst at- 
tempting to describe the beauties of my native 
land, | wander insensibly back to hours of happi- 


ness spent in roving amid those scenes; and again | 
mingle with the buoyant companions whose merry | 


laugh once rung with my own over those hills, 
where now, I take my solitary evening stroll ; and, 
as | contemplate any dear object of my childish 
reminiscences, 


“ Still o’er those scenes my memory wakes.” 


To this must my deviation from my subject be at- 
tributed. ‘To return to the little sloop and her desti- 
nation, will perhaps be more agreeable than wan- 
dering over the rugged hills which surround her. 
Whilst her crew were making ready to set sail— 
the party intending to sail in her, consisting of four 
wild and reckless young men, dressed ir the tip of 
the fashion, might be seen in the bar-room of the 
village hotel, drinking very freely, and casting their 


jibes upon all around, with all that good humor 


which “ whiskey, gill or penny wheep, or any strong 


g | 
potation” inspires. The eldest of the company 


could not have been more than two and twenty—of 
fine athletic proportions, regular and rather hand- 
some features—and a laugh whose merry peals 
gave additional zest to his quick and sparkling rail- 
lery. As no names will be mentioned, let it suffice 
to say, the others were equally as agreaeble in ex- 
terior, as well as social qualities—of the first re- 
spectability, and of winning manners; their society 
was always hailed with delight, either upon those 
festal occasions, when decorum loses half her dig- 
nity, and maudlin madness seizes upon the throne 


of abdicated reason; or in the crowded mazes of 


the ball-room, where courtesy restrains the fiery 
blood, and leads the chastened mind to the footstool 
of beauty. Upon the present occasion, they had 
given rein to the wild impulses of ‘“ Semeleia 
proles ;” and, long before the hour of departure had 
arrived, were chanting Bacchanalian songs—which 
rarely occupy any but the last moments of a revel. 
By this time it was in the stroke of trial. The bright- 
ness of a summer morning had given way to dense 
masses of black clouds ; and the soft wind of the 
south, was changed to the low murmurings, which 
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|are sometimes the precursors of a dreadful storm. 
The oppressive heat of the pent air was almost in- 
supportable. Despite the remonstrances of friends, 
the reckless party went on board their frail barque, 
with the most awful imprecations; defying the 
storm, which lowered over them. Hoisting the an- 
'chor, and running up the sails, the sloop turned 
| slowly round, as if in dread of impending evil; and 
imoved sluggishly with the ebbing tide; while her 
'merry crew made the hills peal with their wild 
jhuzzas. Another moment, the clouds gave way, 





“‘ And having swept the firmament 
‘‘ Were now in fierce career for earth.” 
2al on peal of distant thunder, came rolling down 
Peal on peal of distant thunder, e roll lov 
the gorge, in which the ill-fated vessel glided slow- 
ly along, ere the storm struck her flapping wings. 
ending ben > fi st, 8 ose, and, lik 
| Bending beneath the first gust, she rose, and, like 
the racer at the rolling of the drum, leaped off 
upon her course, with bellying sail and foaming 
prow. The awful rolling of heavens artillery, and 
'the lurid gleams of the Promethean flames, as they 
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‘lighted up the dark bay of clouds rolling over the 
village, fora moment diverted the gaze of some 
kind watchers of the barque, as she rushed madly 

| through the waters ;—another, and the most awful 
burst of thunder ever heard, shook the very hills 

around. One piercing shriek, one look told all! 
| The vessel had been struck by lightning ; her crew 
lay scattered over her decks; her mast and sails 
were trailing in the waters; and she, unguided, 
| driving before the fury of the storm, upon the beach 
|which lay around the village cemetery. Upon 
| boarding the sloop, the whole party, with but one 
|exception, were found stretched upon her decks, 
| blackened and Cisfigured by the subtle fluid :—and 


|that gay barque, which had left the hamlet a few 
| - . ‘2 . 

|moments before, full of life and gaiety, returned a 
| dismantled wreck— 


“A thing 
O’er which the raven flaps his funereal wing.” 


Occoquan, Va. 1840. C. 


SONG. 
BY WILLIAM WALLACE. 


Thy soft, blue eyes, my Mary dear, are beaming on my own, 

Sweet as the star, whose brilliancy illume the midnight 
throne ; 

And oh! thy voice falls musical as minstrel-winds, that 
weave 

Their low, deep tones of harmony, on Summer’s rosy eve. 

Oh! I have thought when hearing it, that angel-lips on high, 

Responsive diapasons breathed from yonder azure sky ; 

So pure, so sweet those tones were heard, Life passed on as 
a dream, 

On rainbow-glories, floating down a mild and star-lit stream. 


Art thou not mine? [know thou art! Thy lips have breath’d 
the vow, 
And like an angel-diadem, it resteth on my brow. 
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My own, my brightly beautiful! is not thy lovely form, la landscape, close and accurate in all its delinea- 
The Pleiad shining calmly o’er my being’s darkest storm. 











tions, and bathed all over with the beautiful sun- 


Let all betide ; or weal or wo; gladness or bitter grief; light hues of imaginary loveliness: he must have 
If ill, my dearest, *twill appear but as a tempest brief ; _ the higher power of painting great historical scenes— 


, > »9o0 , ‘ « : . > } me) , | . oe . 
And when the agony hath passed, still fonder will we press, of giving us chapters from the great tragedy of Hu- 
Fogether in the sacred bond of nuptial tenderness. : 


iman Life—spreading before us not only the gene- 
. ’ ! .. awe ‘ons ‘ . - ' , ° . e 
Farewell! Farewell! The signal gun is sounding o’er the ral outward resemblances in feature and in charac- 


— |ter; but bodying forth the very shape, and express- 


Impatiently the vessel rocks, as tossing to be free : |: , , ; ' 
, ‘ing the power of their actions, their words, and 
Though far away, my Mary still shall linger in my heart, | * 

An Idol, Memory made, by her, of me a holy part. even their deepest thoughts. Not only must Lire 


be in him the life of a man, but the lives of other 
men must be his. He must be able at will to place 
himself at their centre of being—to breathe their 





breath—to feel their passions—to speak their lan- 
JAMES A. HILLHOUSE. guage—and to become, for the time, their very 

| selves, not more in outward act than in their deep- 

It is but a few weeks since the public journals | est, most inward thoughts. In the strong language 
announced the death of one of America’s earliest; of Mr. Dana, he must be not only a man, but the 
and most gifted poets. Their number is not so ‘representative of the Human.’ Thus do we see in 
great that an event of this kind should be unimpor- | Hamlet, Othello, Lear, lago, Romeo, Shylock, Co- 
tant to her literary interests, or should ever occur | riolanus, and Falstaff,—-in Miranda, Cordelia, Juliet 
without general regard. Hundreds of stars may 





and Desdemona, characters as widely diverse as can 
fade away unnoticed from the bright and burning well belong to the same race: and yet in Suak- 
galaxy; but the loss of one from the small cluster speare we see them all, for he became each by 
of the Pleiades excites the world’s attention, and is'turns. Hence comes it that some of our greatest 
not only chronicled as an event in the ordinary| poets could never fully succeed as dramatists : 
course of nature, but is made the theme of high,|they were great and mighty in themselves, but out 
undying song. Besides, the labors and success of | 
our literary pioneers are always worthy the thought- 
ful consideration of all. Onr poets, our philoso- 
phers, and even our orators and statesmen, may 
be but lesser lights in the broad, bright firmament 
of English letters: but in our own hemisphere, 


of themselves they cannot go. ‘Fhus Byron, into 


all his characters, carries his own identity, and his 
own power: and his Manfred, Lara and Corsair, 
are but so many Byrons in masks. 

But it is time to return to Mr. Hillhouse, and to 
say that his dramas do not realize the ideal of 
they are the morning stars, ‘co-heralds of the dawn;’| which we have been speaking, and indeed of such 


. 
and, like the holy guiding star in the East, not for | the world has seen but few. ‘They rather resem- 
their beauty or their brightness, but for what they | ble the ‘Cato’ of Addison, the ‘ Douglas’ of Home, 
betoken to the hopeful gaze, should they be watched | and the ‘ Velasco’ of Sargent, in their general 
and worshipped by us. We embrace the present | character. They are dramas from and for the 
occasion, as not unsuitable, to present a slight analy-| closet rather than life: they do not grow, like a 
sis and estimate of the labors of Mr. Hianovse. | plant, springing forth by the power of its own in- 
His poetical works, with two exceptions, are | ward life, and guided in its development by its own 
presented in the dramatic form. We know of nojinherent law; but they are dwilt, fashioned, and 
reason for this choice, unless it were that ‘ inward | put together by main force, and according to the 
whisper’ prompting him to this as his proper de-| will of the framer. You feel that tliey lack Jife, 
partment, which he says m one of his excellent| not action and bustle, but an inward principle. 
Literary Addresses, should ever be the ruling im-| The occurrences could not have happened at the 
pulse—the authority not to be questioned, much|time,—the whole is an after thought. And yet in 
less opposed by the poet. The drama is without|their kind they possess great and manifold merits. 
doubt the most difficult and, in many respects, the | They contain many splendid passages, much true 
highest department of the Art. A great and en-|and elevated poetry, and scenes of great interest 
tirely successful dramatist must be more than a/and vigorous description. ‘The dialogues are lively 
poet. It is not enough that high thoughts and| and well sustained ; and the working of the pas- 
brilliant fancies form the atmosphere in which he | sions is often well developed. We propose to give 
lives and has his being ;—it is not enough that he|a slight analysis of each, with copious extracts, as 
be ‘of imagination all compact,’ and that burning | likely to be more interesting than any thing we 
words come swift and lightning-winged at his call :— | could write. 
but he must be able at will to throw off all these,| The first of Mr. Hillhouse’s dramas, in the order 
his own peculiar attributes, and to put on the gar-| of composition, though the last published, is en- 
ments of other men. It is not enough that he be | titled ‘Demetria.’ It is a tragedy founded upon 
able to paint faithfully a portrait, or skilfully sketch one of those interruptions, which we are assured, 
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on high authority, are always attendant upon the 
‘course of true love;’ and though not eminently 


original in its conception, or of any extraordinary | 


merit in its execution, it abounds in sparkling pas- 
sages, and contains many scenes which display no 
little ability, and, in some instances, high descrip- 
The main characters are Cosmo, the 
lover, and Demetria, the beloved. 


tive power. 
Some six years 
have passed since they parted, with love mutual 


and strong, yet untold. He goes to the wars in 


quest of glory and the praise of honorable deeds, | 


which may entitle him to ask her hand; and she 
remains to pine away in despair of ever meeting 
him, 


‘So lengthened and so dismal seemed the time.’ 


The first scene presents him but just returned, ar- 
dently pressing his suit, which she delicately de- 
clines through excess of grief for the recent death 
of a beloved parent. 
chief is commenced. Olivia, the haughty, envious, 
malignant, and selfish sister of Demetria, is pour- 
ing her manifold griefs into the ear of her artful 
and unscrupulous waiting-maid, Jacquelina. ‘Thou 
know’st,” she says— 
“Thou know’st, before I speak, the thorn that pricks me, 
Thou seest her like an adder in my path,— 
Percecivest me slighted—like a dwarfish cluster,— 
While all are scrambling for the prize that gilds 
Her branch. No moment of my life is sweet 
Or comfortable. Deep, and ever rankling, 
I bear a gangrene that corrodes to death. 

Jacq. You wrong your beauty, trifle with your peace. 

Oliv. Wrong?—Who that is not macerated, dead 
To all that agitates the soul of Woman, 
Could choose but feel—and bitterly resent ? 
Precedence is my right—inalienable— 
Yet when was not Olivia’s favor blanked 
At her appearing ‘—Half the natural love 
My parents owed me she purloined. 1 pined 
The loss, to be rebuked for sullenness, 
Up from our childhood,—if my shape, or bloom, 
Dark curls, or glances, aught about me drew 
A breath of praise,—anon, I hear of eyes 
That witch, as doth the pale-green evening sky ; 
Cheeks, like the rose-tipt glacier ; yellow locks, 
That make the dreamer murmur of Madonna! 
Ever, for her, the proudest breathed the sigh; 
Round her, Love anticked as a new-found Psyche, 
While scarce an eye seemed conscious of Olivia.” 


Afier thus venting her spite in bitter complaints 
of her sister’s fortune, she proceeds to tell of Cos- 
mo; how, that some ten years before, her father 
brought him there, and she 


“‘ from the first laid claim to him and vowed, 


By all the powers of love to make him mine.” 
* % * * 


“ But here, as ever, stepped the basilisk 
*T wixt me and happiness.” 


She says that by her arts she prevented any de- 
claration of their love ; and that, while he was ab- 


sent, she indulged ‘ mournful hopes’ that her sister 
would soon cease to be her rival : 


In the second scene, the mis- | 





Hilihouse. 





| ‘« But six full years are wasted, yet she lives ; 
| She blooms, as in a second May.” 
| 
| 


It is difficult to conceive of a more malignant 
We know not 
that this trait in her character is quite unnatural, 


passion than she here discloses. 


‘but we have even more regard for the honor of hu- 
manity than for Mr. Hillhouse’s literary reputa- 
‘tion, and most sincerely do we hope that it is so. 
‘She goes on with her complaints that Cosmo yet 
‘loves Demetria; and even while she speaks, her 
words are clearly proven true by her seeing the 
\lovers walking arm-in-arm through the garden. 
beng still further excites her rage. 


Jacquelina 
tells her a story of a very similar instance, in 
which the less fortunate fair one rid herself of her ‘ft 
|hated rival by a summary process, and thus fills 
| her mind with images of murder and vengeance. 
But the crafty maid discovers for her a still more 
| feasible plan. 


As if suddenly calling it to mind, 
|she tells her that her ? 


“‘ Sister contumeliously dismissed 

A wooer, whom we all know something of : 
Haughty, unscrupulous, but of a face 
And mien to hit fastidious eyes. He’s now 
Moody with disappointment, apt for mischief. 

Oliv. Well, Barbadeea. 

Jacq. And to a wish, 
Cosmo and he are still at dagger’s points— 

Oliv. What then? ’T were death, if— 

Jacq. I know it: hear me, lady. 
Some quarrel in the service long ago, 
Some bagatelle, I know not what, unsheathed 
Their angry weapons. Cosmo twice disarmed him ; 
Coupling the second gift of life with terms, 
That, chafing his imperious spirit, bred 
A rancorous hate. This, Cosmo wots full well, 
And Barbadeea, while he wooed your sister, 
(Before her saintship turned poor me adrift,) 
Confided gifts and letters to my care, 
Communed with me in private of his love, 
Lamenting that a rival he abhorred 
Should triumph o’er him. Somewhere he had caught 
A rumor of their early passion. Now, 
The Count, you know, looked coldly on his suit 
As well as she ;—now, of these circumstances, 
Could we not weave the several ends together, 
Blending, transposing, coloring things, 





That Cosmo, (prone to sudden jealousy,) 

Should think his mistress, to gain time and slip 
Peaceably the knot of her old vows, dissembled ? 
Though secretly grown fond of Barbadeea. 
Might not these hints be wrought?” ; 


This is finally determined upon. A warm, affec- 
tionate, passionate letter, which Demetria has writ- 
ten but never sent to Cosmo, is put into the enve- 
lope of the note, by which she flatly refused Bar- : 
badeea. This, accidentally falls into Cosmo’s hands, 
and Jacquelina explains it by a long, intricate and 
plausible lie, which completely convinces the lover 
that his ‘angel’ is merely feigning a love for him, 





in order more easily to escape her father’s watch- : 


| ful scrutiny, and thus finally elope with Barbadeea. 
|The third Act shows us Cosmo uttering, in his an- 


guish, the following fine soliloquy : 





- 
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“ Why, why does Nature form us so ? 
Nor gird the wretch predestined to endure, 
With hoops of stee],—case him in adamant,— 
Buckler him some way ’gainst the cruel shafts? 
O, partial Fate! why must the generous heart 
So often bleed and agonize,—transpierced 
By faithless Friendship, or more faithless Love ? 
Accursed delusion !—T wining round the soul 
So gently,—binding golden link on link,— 
All the while lulling us with some sweet song, 
Till, giddy with enchantment, and fast bound, 
She starts,—transforms into a fiend,— 
Wrenches the heart-strings, and is gone for aye! 
Death! what mock am I? Is this the spot 
Where, but last night, we roved ?—Who then so blest?” 
(Jacquelina enters, but he proceeds with his bewailings :) 
“1 had collected all my hopes around her; 
There, there they clung, and, with her, lived or died. 
Sweet, scattered blossoms! whirled away forever! 
Methinks I’m laboring in a fearful trance,— 
Appalling images and horrid dangers 
Glare in upon me, yet they still seem phantoms. 
The dark cloud was behind me, and the bow 
Bestrid it;—all before, was lucid; flowers 
Diffused their ordors; birds and waters sang 
Along my path, that gently seemed to wind 
Through shade and sunshine, round enamelled slopes, 
Down fairy vales, through opening mountains blue. 
Now, like some shipwrecked, desolate is]and.” 
Jacquelina then goes on to tell him that Olivia is 
most passionately attached to him; tells of her 
murmuring his name in dreams; and whispers, that 
the surest way to be revenged on the faithless 
Demetria, is to wed her beauteous sister. Fora 
time he loathes her words, but soon yields and de- 
termines so todo. He asks and obtains her hand 
of the Count, her father, and the marriage day is 
fixed. 
In the fourth Act, Demetria sits alone in her 


summer-house, beside the Arno. She has per- 


ceived Cosmo’s estrangement, but is ignorant of 


its cause. ‘| feared,” says she— 


“I feared some evil chance. O, Cosmo! Cosmo! 
Have | deserved such bitter punishment ? 

If thou had ceased to love, methinks, at least, 

Thou might’st have broke the truth more gently ! 
Such looks !—such coldness! O, they chill to death! 
Knowing the child I am in my affections, 
Thou should’st have weaned me tenderly It had been 
A generous tribute paid a wretch whose peace 

Is gone for ever. What can I have done? 

Sure, he’s not angered that I listed not 

His suit, while tears (renewed at sight of him) 
Streamed for a buried mother. ”"T were not like him:— 
It cannot be. (Pauses.) O, time!—a change indeed! 
The night before he left us, here we sat. 

Yon trees, the sky, the yellow-gleaming bills, 

Thus beautiful! Then, when | weeping wished 

To ope the volume of Futurity, 

How he consoled me! How he spoke, the while, 

Of fading friendships, of forgotten love,— 

And when I warned him how new scenes, new hopes, 
The intoxicating world, renown and grandeur, 

Might banish from his heart the faithful friends 

And simple joys he loved at Belvideré, 

Ah, what a look he gave me!—All forgotten! 

Had I foreseen it,—could 1 have believed it!~ 





The long, long interval,—and now at last, | 
The death of hope—O, Cosmo! Cosmo!” 


She here unfolds a parcel of his letters, and while 
reading them over and bringing up again before 
her mind the emotions and feelings with which 
they were received, and meditating upon the bliss- 
fulness of their former love and the bitterness of 
their present condition, she is suddenly seized by 
two persons in masks, who bear her to the boat on 
the river. But Cosmo, who chances to be wan- 
dering near by, rescues her; wounds one of the 
masks, and forces the other—who is of course 
| Barbadeea—to fly. One would think that now a 
mutual explanation might take place; but it is not 
thus decreed. She gives him his letters and they 
part coldly, and at the appointed time Cosmo and 
Olivia are married. Demetria goes out from the 
hall of feasting to her chamber; utters many deep 
and affecting lamentations over her desolate condi- 
tion; and, in the abyss of her despair, she swal- 
lows a dose of poison. 
‘“‘ Now the seal is set! 

And I am plighted to a grimmer bridegroom! 

Soon, soon | shall be wedded too !—Let none 

Judge harshly of me! QO! I could have borne 

The direst accidents of fortune ;—seen 

Every dear friend fall off ;-—been left alone 

In this wide world, and waited patiently 

The hour appointed. But to be despised— 

And cast-off by the breast thou lovest,—-there, 
There ’s the insufferable pang!” 

Bianca, her waiting-maid, discovers what she 
She tells 
him that Demetria is murdered by his base cruelty, 


and relates enough that she has observed to show 


‘has done, and instantly flies to Cosmo. 


him in what way he has been so fatally deceived. 
He rushes to her side; tells her the cause of his 
desertion, and the hellish plots by which it was 
brought about, and passionately, franticly implores 
her forgiveness. She freely bestows it, and the 
following extract concludes the drama : 


“Dem. Would thou could’st feel 
The peace, the bliss, that settles at my soul !— 
But now, disconsolate, alone, I thought 
To breathe my spirit out, as in the desert; 
Nought looked upon me but the silent heavens ; 
| No voice bemoaned me but the passing wind. 
| Now reconciled, Love is near me: Hope 
And Joy spring in my bosom. Hear’st thou not 
Music? A sign some blessed one hovers near, 
Commissioned to receive me. 

Cos. Must we part-- 

So newly met! Thou nothing know’st—not half. 
Not half the love that agonizes here. 

Dem. 
Nearer. 
I love thee still,—and never while this soul 
Partakes of being, will thy virtues cease 
Whether it be my lot 
| To chant with white-stoled sisters, or to weep 


Come near me, Cosmo: let me lean upon thee :— 
I’ve loved thee long and tenderly ;— 





Their influence o’er me. 


| An outcast, never shall I, can I, cease 
|To love thee. Let that soothe thine anguish. 


last solemn hour, the sh irpest pang 


Now, 
iin this 


I feel, is thus to leave thee here behind me, 


ee ne re ee 
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Afflicted 


To tread Life’s path beside thee, thought to share— 


andalone. Forl had thought 


It cannot be—I feel it here—a grasp, 
Like ice, benumbhs me. Cosmo, let my prayer 
Waste not thy life in useless sorrow :— 
Be comforted—and cheer my father. 

Cos. Comforted! 


Dem. (in a fainter voice ) 


Prevail. 


Be nat deceived— 
O! by our loves,—by every hope and fear, 
I charge thee, lift not thy rash hand against 
Thyself. O, ’tis a solemn thing! That gleam 
Has faded: Darkness, dread uncertainty, 
Oppresses me. Live! and pray for my unhappy— 

( Her voice dies away.) 
Cos, Thou’rt sinking!—dying!—O, for words—utter- 
ance-- 
Loved—loved—O, I am—I cannot— 

Dem. (her head resting on his bosom.) 
Ah, Cosmo, I have much to tell thee too. 
More,—many! tender legacies—I’d leave thee— 
But shadows swim before me—shadows— 
( Dies.) 
Cos. (for sometime motionless.) 

Still ’— Dead ?—Her heart beats not!—Yes—No— 
The pulse—All ’s stopped! Dead! dead! I clasp her clay! 
O, sacrificed—O, murdered angel! This, 
This is thy recompense! Have J bereft 
Those eyes of lustre? J broken that fond heart ?— 
The pangs her spirit suffered !'—Thief! wretch! caitiff! 
] am too hateful'—-Gentle, slaughtered angel! 
One kiss—whijle life’s perfume is on thy lips— 





( Kisses her: gazes on her awhile: kisses her again,) 
I ask no more than to partake thy lot! 


(Stabs himself and sinks by her side.”’) 


Such is the outline of Demetria. It has many 
faults : the chief of which consist in its conception. 
There is quite too much pains taken—too much 
effort made to make the schemes of the wicked 
successful; and although the plotters are involved 
to some extent in the catastrophe, still the main 
impression which is left upon the mind after read- 
ing it, is a feeling of complaining disquietude that 
the punishment of the guilty is not mere clearly 
and decidedly set forth. 

But we have dwelt so long upon this, that we 
fear we have less space than they deserve for the 
rest of his works. ‘ Percy’s Masque’ we shall not 
consider at any length. ‘The story is simply this: 
The younger Perey, who had long been an exile 
at the Scottish court, suddenly leaves it, and, in 
the disguise of a servant, is employed as hunts- 
man by Neville, Earl of Westmoreland and Nor- 
thumberland, which were the possessions of the 
Percies before their total defeat at Shrewsbury. 
He here falls in love with the Earl’s daughter, 
Elinor; and employs his time in learning the con- 
dition of the country, its strength and resources, 
and the disposition of the inhabitants towards his 
own defeated and exiled family. By his artful 
address and winning manners, he succeeds in awa- 
kening, among the warm-hearted mountaineers, a| 
feeling of stern enthusiasm in his favor, and of 
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‘‘ Hid beneath this nest, 
With eyes observant I’ve explored the land, 
Trying the temper of our ancient vassals ; 
And find our house, beyond my utmost hope, 


Loved and remembered. Neville’s yoke they loathe, 


The sun-burned ancient darkens at his name, 

Deep vengeance threatening when his injured lord 

From Scottish hills descends to claim his birthright, 

With blessings, prayers and vows, am I invoked 

As their deliverer.” 
He calls around him many of the old, tried adherents 
of his house; and they finally assemble in a cave 
all the peasants from the surrounding country, who 
uphold his claims. Percy tells them, that King 
Heuary visits Neville’s castle on the next day with 
a guard of but two hundred knights; that he has 
received permission from the Earl to show at a 
masque, at night, in honor of the King; and that 
he has possessed himself of all the secret passages 
‘to and from the castle. ‘ My lords,” says he, 
“This cavern, seemingly bound up 
By yonder rocks, issues beneath the castle ; 
Commanding by a range of vaults, unknown 
To its new lord, the hall and posterns : scooped 
For special purpose in my grandsire’s wars, 
Through this, what power we please, may be conyeyed 
Into the walls: environ them without, 
And every gate, ward, avenue, is ours, 
Even to the hall of state, where, high in pomp, 
The King and nobles feast.” 


Their plan succeeds. In the evening, after the 
feast, the masquers march in, clad in armor, con- 
vince the astonished King and Earl that all resist- 
ance is futile: and Percy finally receives the royal 
pardon, his estates and former lands, and, above 
all, the hand of Elinor. And in exchange for his 
possessions, the Earl is made ‘ Marquis of Monta- 
cute :’ and thus ends Perey’s Masque. There are 
many things about it which we do not like, and 
there are not as many splendid passages as in his 
other dramas, There is an appearance of some- 
thing essentially mean and treacherous in Percy’s 
winning the favor and receiving the kindness of 
Neville, merely for the purpose of wresting from 
him his estate ; and the whole affair is too easily 
arranged for strict dramatic consistency, how ad- 
vantageous soever it may be to all the parties con- 
cerned. No doubt the peaceful submission of 
King Henry is far more creditable to him, as a 
man and a sovereign, and more agreeable to Per- 
cy’s wishes, than a bloody contest, in which the 
latter must have proved victorious ;—but after the 
long continued and extensive preparations of the 
returned exile, we were hardly prepared for so 
amicable an adjustment of the weighty matters in 
dispute. 

The longest and by far the best of Mr. Hill- 
house’s dramas is‘ Hapap.’ It is founded upon 
the ancient tradition, of which mention is made 
in Seripture, and especially in the apocryphal book 
of Tobit, that spiritual beings, both good and evil, 
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of men. ‘This is connected with the histenies! nar- | ation of He rd?’ r’s ‘ Spirit of Hebrew Poetry.’ “rT. 
rative of Absalom’s rebellion against his father | | enter into the spirit of Grecian poetry,” says this 
David, when he found that the crown was destined | dintinguiahe xd scholar, “‘ to understand the childlike 
to his younger brother, Solomon. simplicity of Homer, and appreciate the truth of 

We have long believed the events and institu-| feeling in his representations, is a high attainment 
tions of the early ages of the world most admirably | |for the classical student ; yet the Greeks were our 
adapted to the purposes of high poetry. What more | neighbors and kindred, when compared with the 
can the epic or dramatic poet desire, who requires |more ancient and oriental Hebrews. When we 
the mellowing, awe-inspiring light of antiquty, to|place ourselves in the tents of the Hebrew pa- 
be cast around his era, and his narrative? Where |triarchs, on the plains of Arabia or the mountains 
can Genius find a vaster, or more mysterious world | of Palestine, every thing is to be learned anew. j 
of tradition and of spiritual belief, than among the | The language, the habits of life, the modes of 
early dwellers on the new-made earth? They ex- | thought and of intercourse, the heavens above, and 
isted in the very infancy of the race, and therefore the earth beneath, all are changed, and present to 
every thing around and within them was unknown. | us a strange and foreign aspect. When in addi- 
They opened their eyes upon the wonders of the | ition to this we consider, that the poetry which we 
universe, with minds untutored, and with hearts as | ‘are here called to study belongs to the earliest pe- 
simple, as the first affections of childhood. All| riods of recorded time, and embodies many of the 
things without, to them partook of mystery; and | first simple and childlike conceptions of the hu- 
when they turned their thoughts upon the move- }man mind; and when we reflect, too, how difficult 
ments of their own inner being, there too they it is for us to return upon our own childhood, and 
found powers, of whose origin they knew nothing, | revive the faded conceptions and forgotten feelings, 
and whose ultimate destiny they could not foretell. iw ith which we then looked abroad upon the works 
Life and its realities arose before their eyes, sha- | of nature, observed the conduct of our fellow-men, 
dowy and vast—flowing from an unknown fountain | or contemplated our own being and destiny, we 
of existence, and rolling on to that realm where | may apprehend something of the difficulties which 
night ‘an author has to overcome, who would fully enter 





“her dark pavilion spread into the spirit of Hebrew poetry, and make it intel- 
Wide o’er the wasteful deep.” ligible to a mere English reader.” Yet if such be 


Thus were their souls fitted for high and solemn | obstacles in the way of the critic, how much greater 
sublimities; and when they heard the voice of are those which confront the Poet! 

Gop, whether revealed in the still whispers of their | Mr. Hillhouse, in his Hadad, has partially sue- 
own spirits, or amid the thunders of the holy mount, | ceeded in escaping them, and only partially; for 
they bowed before it, and gave themselves up to | his personages frequently speak more in the cha- 
the mysteries of a high and holy faith. Jn their | racter of modern scholars and philosophers, than, 
civil and social institutions, too, no less than in/like the Israelites, they are meant to represent. 
this form of their subjective experience, may be| We have not space to go through this drama as 
found scope for the highest and sublimest verse. | fally as we could wish ; we shall therefore merely 
Wherever they moved, whether at home or in ex- | |indicate the main points of the story, and give slight 
ile, the broad wing of the Almighty overshadowed | Spe cimens of the manner in which it is wrought 
them; and, in the highest symbols and the divinest | out. 

forms, he was continually revealing to them glimp-| The evil spirit, who is the hero of the picce, has 
ses of his glory. Political events of mighty im- | conceived a violent passion for ‘Tamar, the beauti- 
portance were frequently occurring, and every pas- | ful daughter of Absalom ; and, in order to obtain 
sion of which the human heart is capable was there | possession of her, reanimates with his own life, 
developed. ‘Think too of those mysterious agents, and dwells in, the body of her lover Hadad, the 
the prophets,—now terrifying nations—now famish-| young Assyrian prince dwelling at the court of 


ing in the wilderness—now fed by ravens, and now | | David. By his artful persuasions he excites Ab- 
salom to rebellion: the first four acts brings us 





by angels—now taking refuge in caverns—now de- 

nouncing woe in the ON palaces of kings— down to the moment of the outburst. ‘Thus far, 
: gs 

now calling down rain, and now fire from Heaven! | With the exception of occasional revelations of his 

How wild, how unearthly, how sublime! What | true character, Hadad has represented himself to 





beings in the grasp of masterly invention !”—(Hill- Tamar as almost a convert to the faith of her peos 
house’s Literary Address.) ple; he tells her of the fallen spirits; that 
And yet it must be acknowledged to be no light “ They are bright Intelligences, 











task for a poet of modern times io transport him- | Robbed of some native splendor, and cast down, 
i ; but no od, and for 

self to these long past scenes. The diffi culties | ’Tis true, from Heaven; but not deformed, and foul, 

which beset the path of one who merely attempts | < Suppose. They dwell, like Princes, in the cloud 

to enter into the spirit of Hebrew poetry, are well | sun their bright pinions in the middle sky ; 

set forth by Dr. Marsu in the preface to his trans-' Or arch their palaces beneath the hills, 


iR Revengeful, malice-working Fiends, as fools 
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With stones inestimable, studded so 
That sun or stars were useless there. 
* * * *» 
* there they dwell, and muse 
And wander: Beings beautiful, immortal 
Minds vast as heaven, capacious as the sky ; 
Whose thoughts connect Past, Present and To Come, 
And glow with light intense, imperishable. 
So in the starry chambers of the Sea 
And Air-pavilions, upper Tabernacles, 
They study Nature's secrets, and enjoy 
No poor dominion.” 


These and many such like things which he tells 
her, awaken doubt and fear in her breast. She 


cannot fathom him. ‘ Once,” she says— 


“Once, in his gentle countenance, methought, 
Love grew in reverence, as my lips described 
The power, the patience, purity and faith, 

Of our Almighty Father! Then 1 hoped 

His spirit, tempered by its earthly passion, 

Fast ripening for a love that never dies !— 

Most strange !—Incomprchensible the more, 
The more I think !—All tenderness, all love, 
He seemed,—happy and social as a child :— 
But now into such deeps of thought he lapses, 
So like despair,—as makes me weep, or, rather, 
Tremble.” 








Thou woulds’t not wrong me,—reft and fatherless,— 
Confided to thee as a sacred trust— 
Had. (haughtily.) My power 


Is questioned. Whom dost thou imagine me? 


Tam. Indeed surpassed by nothing human. 
Had. Bah! 
Tam. O, Hadad, Hadad, what unhallowed thought 


So ruffles and transforms thee? 

Had. Still, still 
Thou call’st me Hadad,—boy, worm, heritor, 
Of a poor, vanquished, tributary King !— 
Then KNOW me. 


Tam. Seraphs hover round me! 
Had. Woman! (struggling, as with conflicting emotions,) 


What thou so dotest on—this form—was Hadad’s— 

But I—the spirit—l, who speak through these 

Clay lips, and glimmer through these eyes,— 

Have challenged fellowship, equality, 

With Deathless Ones,—prescient [ntelligences,— 

Who scorn Man and his molehill, and esteem 

The outgoing of the morning, yesterday !— 

I, who commune with thee, have dared, proved, suffered, 
In life, in death—and in that state whose vale 

Is death’s first issue! I could freeze thy blood 
With mysteries too terrible—of Hades !— 

Not there immured, for by my art I ’scaped 

Those confines, and with Beings dwelt—of bright 


Unbodied essence. Canst thou now conceive 





Absalom goes to the battle, and consigns Tamar | 
to Hadad’s care. He withdraws her to a place of | 
safety, until he learns the issue of the fight. He 
soon hears that her father has been slain, and his 
troops defeated. 


Under pretence of seeking safety, | 
he then flies to a sequestered place in the wood, 
near a cave. He here informs Tamar of her fa- 


ther’s fate, and endeavors to persuade her 


‘to retire, 
And piously, on some far, peaceful shore, 
With mingled tears embalm his memory.” 


She is resolute in her determination to return to 
David, and firmly refuses his earnest solicitations. 
He finally becomes enraged, and, in an altered 
tone, exclaims— 


“Hold! Hold! 

For thou must hear. If deaf to love, thou’rt not 
To fearful ecstasy. 

(TAMAR startled ;—he proceeds, but agitated and irresolute.) 

—Confide in me— 

I can transport thee—O, to a paradise, 
To which this Canaan is a darksome span :— 
Beings shall weleome—serve thee—lovely as Angels ;— 
The Elemental Powers shall stoop :—the Sea 
Disclose her wonders, and receive thy feet 
Into her sapphire chambers ;—orbéd clouds 
Shall chariot thee from zone to zone, while earth, 
A dwindled islet, floats beneath thee ;—every 
Season and clime shall blend for thee the garland. 
The abyss of Time shall cast its secrets,--ere 
The Flood marred primal] nature,--ere this Orb 
Stood in her station! Thou shalt know the stars, 
The houses of Eternity, their names, 
Their courses, destiny,—all marvels high. 

Tam. ‘Talk not so madly. 

Had. (vehemently.) Speak—answer— 
Wilt thou be mine, if mistress of them all ? 





Tam. Thy mien appals me ;—1 know not what | fear ;— 


The love that could persuade me to these fetters ?— 
Abandoning my power—I, who could touch 

The firmament, and plunge to darkest Sheol ; 

Bask in the sun’s orb, fathom the green sea, 

Even while I speak it—here to root and grow 

In earth again, a mortal, abject thing, 

To win and to enjoy thy love.” 


Now indeed are her eyes opened to his real cha- 

racter; but she is not dazzled by the display of the 

pomp and power and wisdom of which he is the 

master. Her heart is firm in the faith and ‘ might 
; 


of God and angels,’ 
forsake her not. 


and she calls upon Heaven to 
Hadad perseveres in his endea- 
vors, recounting to her all the infinite miseries 
which he has dared for her love, reminding her 
that she is parentless and given over beyond the 
hope of rescue to his power, with none to help or 
friend her, and urging her, by all the arguments 
which he can adduce, to turn to 


‘happiness beyond the lot of mortal ; 
Beauty unfading, knowledge like the Angels’ ; 
Glory, and sovereignty, and length of days,” 


But she recoils from his words and his presence, 
and exclaims— 


‘‘ Heart, hold thou firm! God look on me! 

For I am sore beset !—lf ‘tis my crime 

Not to have abhorred thee utterly, and sealed 
My ears like adamant, nor ventured, once, 
Exchange a thought,—’twas difficult, alas! 
Seeing that form, and listening to a tongue 
Employed so oft in noblest eloquence, 

To realize thee foul, and reprobate,— 
Abandoned,—hating God,—cruelly bent 

To drag a frail, bereaved, unhappy creature, 
Down to thy own dark mansion-house of pain, 
But now I know thee, I abjure thee,—hate thee, 
More than unwittingly I loved, To God 

I cleavye—on God I call.” 
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Thus does she scoff and spurn him. He drags | men ought never to relax their efforts—never to undervalue 
ee | 


her shrieking into the cavern, and at the same mo- | ‘heir noble calling. Overlooked they may be in the busy 


ment a party of Cherethites pass by, and are struck | 
with astonishment at the ‘curses, howling, horrid 
blasphemy,’ which sound from the cave. 


| world, or beside the political idols of the day: but they 
| have sources of cheerfulness and sustaining dignity within, 
os | which neither fickle fortune nor fickler party can take away. 
1 hey | Their peace of mind is not laid up in vessels which a de- 


venture tremblingly in to ascertain the cause, and | magogue can shatter; their honors are not transitory as the 
9 < 
to succor any who may be in peril . but they find |term of office ; their independent thoughts are not torture d 
~ . | - ‘ 1? 
that a mightier deliverer than they has been before |*° ©°=formity by the machinery of party ; their soul’s vital 


them. 
saw 


The foremost among them, says that he 


“One like the cherubim,— 
Dreadfully glistering.—winged, and dazzling bright 
As lightning ;—shooting from his bickering eyeballs 
Sparkles like arrows. All the cave’s a-blaze 
With red effulgence !—Foaming on the ground, 
A howling, withering, ghast, demioniac shape; 
Curses, and gnashes, in death’s agony.” 


Thus is the evil spirit baffled, and faith and right- 
eousness triumph. 





The drama is well and power- | 
fully written, and is decidedly one of the best that | 
has been written in this country. Still it has 
some faults. Especially do we think that the see 
bellion of Absalom, inasmuch as it is but remotely 
connected with the main event which the play is 
intended to body forth, occupies too much space, 
and is made quite too prominent a part. The cha- 
racter of Hadad is well drawn, and, with the ex- 
ception perhaps of a portion of the second scene in 
the second Act, the dignity and proud bearing of 
the ‘ archangel ruined,’ are well sustained. The 
character of the prophet, Nathan, is also well con- 
ceived, and presented in a pleasing light. The 
poet, however, has thrown around him less of awe 
and high respect, than we think should belong to 
his character. ‘Tamar is skilfully portrayed, though 
with too little force and individuality for a genuine, 
high creation. 

But we have already protracted our remarks 
upon the works of Mr. Hillhouse to too great an 
extent. His other poems, ‘The Judgment’ and 
‘Sachem’s Wood,’ possess no claim tospecial no- 
tice. The former, we think, Jacks the power of 
high, creative imagination, requisite for the great- 
ness and majesty of the subject—but there is no- 
thing in it that can offend good taste, and this is 
no slight recommendation. 

We are precluded from remarking upon his Lite- 
rary Addresses, farther than to say, that they are 
chastely and elegantly written, and embody just 
and noble views of the dignity of Learning, and 
the duties of literary and scientific men. We are 
tempted by its beauty to extract the following pas- 
sage from the conclusion of his Address, upon the 
‘Relations of Literature to a Republican Govern- 
ment.’ 
which high literary effort is held, he proceeds : 


“True-hearted earnestness, concentration and perseve- 


aspiration is not staked on the issue of a canvass; old age 


is not to them the ‘ pining atrophy’ of worn-out or disap- 
pointed statesmen. A living fount of mental gladness spar- 
kles in their bosom. Solitude is not solitude to them: 
the shadow of the Past, the widespread ever-varying uni- 
verse, are passing before them, and visions of the Future 


| . 1 
beckon them on. Sometimes, perhaps, amidst the glare 


and hurry of a great metropolis, struck with the results of 
her confederated minds, the man of letters may fee] useless 
and alone. Let him reflect that all usefulness and all hap- 
piness are a compromise, and that periodical eclipses are 
the price of habitual enthusiasm. Let him ponder and com- 
pare ; but never mistake so widely as to link, even in wish, 
his immortal part to the drag-rope of the world’s affairs. 
His pursuits refer to higher though less obvious things; to 
ideal beauty—abstract truth—universal interests—enduring 
principles. They bring wealth to the soul, and transport 
to the mind; they drop seeds which shoot up a growth for 
perpetuity ; they collect radiance for the torch which Faith 
waves to man, contending with shadows and billows on this 
world’s shore, ere his eye catches that fixed and pure beam 
which burns alway on the battlements of his final home.” 
Such was the ideal which Mr. Hillhouse formed 
'to himself of the duties, the feelings, and the call- 
ing of a literary man; and his own practice was in 
conformity thereto. He lived a life of quiet, stu- 
dious retirement; and whatever he gave to the 
world, was the result of long continued thought 
and of arduous labor. In his published works, you 
will see nothing crude—nothing unpolished—no- 
thing unworthy. 
minded regard for their moral tendency, character- 


Care, strict attention, and a high- 


ize his writings, rather than any shiningly emi- 
nent ability ; but the reputation which these qualities 
have conferred upon him, is of higher and more 
enduring worth, than mere talent, unallied to them, 
can ever bestow. To those of the same calling 
who may come after him, he has left, in this re- 
spect, a worthy and a useful example. 





THE EARLY HUGUENOTS. 
Mr. T. W. Waite; 
Editor of the Southern Literary Messenger. 
Sir: I hand youa narrative account of some of the early 
Huguenots. It is copied from an original manuscript, in 





After dilating upon the low esteem in 





the possession of a worthy gentleman of Petersburg, him- 
| self a descendant of the Huguenots, who is so obliging as 
|! toallow me the pleasure of communicating it to the public, 
which | desire to do through the pages of your periodical, 
should you find it convenient. 

The gentleman from whom this narrative was obtained, 


rance, would effect a change. The sincere codperation of | has in his possession a small sword handed down a sacred 
the rich would put causes in action that would soon per-| relic from father to son, through several generations of a 


vade and stimulate the whole community. But whatevei 


present disappointment may await hopes like these, literary 


| 


+| Huguenot family. Tradition says that this sword has been 


used in fourteen battles—nearly all of which occurred in 
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France, during the civil wars of thatkingdom. This sword 
was used by the grandfather of the present possessor, du- 
ring the American Revolution, at the battle of Guilford, 
North Carolina. In that action the scabbard was lost, but 
was replaced by another picked up on the field during the 
engagement. Your obedient humble servant, 
Petersburg, Va. ©. C. 


—_— 


Letter from Jonn Dupuy concerning fhe HvuGvenorts that 
settled in Virginia. Copied from the original, and never 
before published. 

Brorner W—, 

I received your friendly letter and the minutes 
of several associations, and thank you for them. 


I have taken notice of your request, to give you | 


what information I could concerning the emigration 
of the French refugees, which I shall take great 


‘ K ; .| 
pleasure in doing, and recording the noble deeds of 


my ancestors, who left their country, not fearing 
the wrath of their king; “ but endured as seeing 
him who is invisible.” 

My grandfather’s name was Bartholomew Du- 
puy; he was born in France about the year 1650 
or 1653; at eighteen years of age, enlisted in the 
French army as a common soldier; served four- 
teen years ; and in that time, arose to the command 
of lieutenant, and was often sent out on the re- 


cruiting business, and had captain’s pay. He fought | 


fourteen battles in Flanders, besides skirmishes and 
duels, and the Lord preserved him through all. 

Their manner of fighting was as follows :—once 
a year they fought a piiched battle in Flanders, 
with 100,000 men on each side, and fought three 
days successively. ‘The first day the armies fired 
at one another the whole day, and at night slept on 
the ground. ‘The second and third days passed in 
the same way, until about eleven o’clock A. M. of 
the third, when they laid down their guns, drew 
their swords and ran to meet each other, and fought 
hand to hand, till the armies were so thinned that 
one or the other of them gave way. You may 
know that the carnage was exceeding great. 

At the expiration of fourteen years, my grand- 
father left the army and went home to pass a re- 
tired life. He had money enough to settle himself 
comfortably ; bought a vineyard for £50, and mar- 
ried a wife. In the year 1685, his most Christian 
Majesty, Louis the fourteenth, revoked the edict of 
Nantes, which afforded toleration to Protestants. 
His majesty would have no heretics in his do- 
minions ; all his subjects must be Christians, and 
every person must be a Roman Catholic, or die. 
Inquisitors were appointed to go from house to 
house, to inquire whether the people would turn. 
If they refused, they were immediately apprehend- 
ed; and if they continued impenitent, were forth- 
with put to death. ‘The manner of the death of 
some of them was as follows :—a cask was armed 
with sharp nails, driven through the staves, and 
the culprit, or rather the victim, was put in, and the 
cask headed and rolled to and fro, to punish hira for 








Huguenots. [Aprit, 





|his obstinacy, till they had tortared him sufficiently 
| for his rebellion, when the cask was rolled into the 


iriver and letto go adrift. Another mode was this: 
'they had pincers to pluck out their finger-nails and 
| their toe-nails, in order to make them say “ I will 
turn ;” and if the culprit continued obstinate, one of 
his arms was broken, anda pail of cold water was 
poured on it to increase the pain; and after one hour, 
the other arm was treated in like manrer, and then 
the legs. After the lapse of four hours, a red hot 
iron was put to the breast, which gave the finish- 
ing stroke. Sometimes they used the iron boot to 
press the leg with screws, to compel them to say, 
“7 will turn ;” and sometimes they would pardon 
|them, and sometimes put them to death instantly, 
‘lest they should apostatize. Some were burned, 





,and some drowned. ‘Thus you see, “the tender mer- 
‘cies of the wicked are cruel.” 

| One day the priest came to my grandfather's 
house, with six men. He saw them a-coming; 
drew his sword; and told them to stand off. The 
priest told him that he must be taken ;—if need be, 
he could get more men. My grandfather told him 
that he wanted only a little time to consider and 
take advice, and then he would surrender himself. 
|The priest said that his request was reasonable, 
and that he would grant it cheerfully. So they 
parted good friends. Immediately, my grandfather 
stepped across the street to a tailor’s shop, and told 
the tailor to make a suit of man’s clothes for his 
wife; to have them done in six hours, and keep 
ithe secret. At midnight the clothes were done ; 
|she pat them on, and passed for his servitor. They 
immediately started; my grandfather wearing his 
military dress, and girding on his sword, and pass- 
ing for a captain of the army—he having often 
traversed the country in that garb on the recruiting 
service. ‘They travelled either fourteen or eigh- 
teen days before they got out of France; were 
stopped every day to give an account of them- 
selves, for there were guards at every crossing- 
place. But they escaped by his saying that he was 
the king’s officer. He had many narrow escapes, 
but at last got over the line, and sat down and sung 
the praises of God, in the fortieth psalm. Ger- 
many rejoiced to see their protestant brethren, who 
had escaped out of the jaws of the lion, and mourn- 
ed that so many were massacred. It fired the 
souls of the Protestants; the ministers were burn- 
ing and shining lights; the praises of the Redeemer 
resounded through the land, as it did in Virginia, 
in the time of the great revival. ‘Thousands es- 
caped by one stratagem or other; and thousands 
were put to the most barbarous deaths. ‘The refu- 
gees remained in Germany about fourteen years. 
By this time the king of England, in order to 
strengthen his kingdom, made encouraging propo- 
sals for them to repair to England. Numbers ac- 
cepted and went. After they had been there two 
years, the king of England issued a proclamation 

















to all such as would go to settle the new country, , 
called Virginia, (after the Virgin Queen) that he | 
would pay their passage, give them as much land as! 
they might want, find them provision for one year | 
and arms and ammunition to defend themselves! 
from the Indians :—that they should enjoy what re- 
ligion they pleased; take in what minister they | 
pleased, and expel him when they pleased ; that | 
they should have a parish to themselves and not| 
be under the control of the government, in respect | 
to their parochial affairs ; which privilege they en- 
joy to this day. 


All which the king faithfully performed. In the 
vear 1700, great numbers of Huguenots landed in 
America; some on James river, and some on the 
Rappahannock. They selected for their place of 
residence, the Manikin Town, an old deserted vil- 
lage of the Manikin Indians, and settled on the 
bank of the river. Each settler took a small strip | 
of land, running from the river to the foot of the | 
hill. As well as I ean recollect, the settlement 
extended about four miles along the river. There 
the Huguenots built a house for the worship of 
God, in the centre of the settlement. Here they 
had worship twice a day on the Sabbath; con- 
ducting the service after the manner of the Ger- 
mans. Such sweet singing I have never heard 
They kept up worship in their families, 
three times a day. 


since. 


They fixed the bounds of their parish, and call- 
ed it King-William Parish, after the name of their 
king. 

There was no settlement nearer than Richmond 
town, yet the Indians never hurt them; the Lord 
had said “ touch not mine anointed, and do my pro- 
phets no harm.” 

There was no mill nearer than the mouth of 
“alling Creek, twenty miles distant; and they had 
no horses, but were obliged to carry their corn on 
their backs to the mill. 


When their children were grown up, they had 
not land enough; they wrote to the king to re- 
quest a grant of more land. He ordered ten thou- 
sand acres more to be laid off and joined to their 
parish bounds. 

Thus I have given you a narrative of what my 
father told me, to the best of my recollection. If 
any thing in it will answer your purpose, I shall 
think myself well paid for my trouble. 
sort it as we do our frost-bitten corn. 
corrected nor transcribed it. 


You must 
I have not 


“The works of the Lord are great; sought out 
of all who take pleasure in them.” Let chil- 
dren’s children rehearse the great works of the 
Lord and the next age prolong his praise. 

I am, dear brother, 
Yours, 
Joun Dupvy. 
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The Acorn—A Poem. 


THE ACORN. 


A POEM. 


BY MRS. SEBA SMITH. 


An Acorn fell from an old oak tree, 
And lay on the frosty ground— 

‘*Oh, what shall the fate of the Acorn 
Was whispered all around, 


} ”” 


ve 


By low-toned voices, chiming sweet, 
Like a flowret’s bell when swung— 
And grasshopper steeds were gathering fleet, 
And the beetle’s hoofs up-rung— 


For the woodland Fays come sweeping past 
In the pale autumnal ray, 

Where the forest leaves were falling fast, 
And the Acorn quivering lay ; 

They came to tell what its fate should be, 
Though life was unrevealed ; 

For life is a holy mystery, 
Where’er it is concealed. 


They came with gifts that should life bestow, 
The dew and the living air— 

The bane that should work it deadly woe 
Was found with the Fairies there. 

ln the grey moss cup was the mildew brought, 
And the worm in a rose-leaf roll’d, 

And many things with destruction fraught, 
That its fate were quickly told. 


But it needed not; for a blessed fate 
Was the Acorn’s doomed to be— 

The spirits of earth should its birth-time wait, 
And watch o’er its destiny. 

To a little sprite was the task assigned 
To bury the Acorn deep, 

Away from the frost and searching wind, 
When they through the forest sweep. 


I laughed outright at the small thing’s toil, 
As he bowed beneath the spade, 

And balanced his gossamer wings the while 
To look in the pit he made ; 

A thimble’s depth it was scarcely deep, 
When the spade aside he threw, 

And rolled the Acorn away to sleep 
In the hush of dropping dew. 


The spring-time came with its fresh, warm air, 
And its gush of woodland song— 

The dew came down, and the rain was there, 
And the sunshine rested long— 

Then softly the black earth turned aside, 
The old leaf arching o’er, 

And up, where the last year’s leaf was dried, 
Came the Acorn shell once more. 


With coiled stem, and a pale green hue, 
It look’d but a feeble thing— 
Then deeply its roots abroad it threw, 
Its strength from the earth to bring. 
The woodland sprites are gathering round, 
Rejoiced that the task is done ; 
That another life from the noisome ground, 
Is up to the pleasant sun. 


The young child pass’d with a careless tread, 
And the germ had well-nigh crush’d— 
But a spider, launched on her airy thread, 
The cheek of the stripling brushed— 
He little knew as he started back, 
How the Acorn’s fate was hung 
On the very point in the spider’s track, 
Where the web on his cheek was flung. 
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The Autumn came, and it stood alone, 
And bowed as the wind I ass’d by 


The wind, that uttered its dirge-like moan 
In the old oak, sear and dry 

And the hollow branches creak’d and sway’d, 
But they bent not to the blast, 

For the stout oak-tree where centuries play’d 


Was sturdy to the last. 


A school-boy beheld the lithe, young shoot, 
And his knife was instant out, 

To sever the stalk from the spreading root, 
And scatter the buds about; 

To peel the bark in curious rings, 
And many a notch and ray, 

To beat the air tillit whizzing sings, 


Then idly cast away. 


His hand was staul, he knew not why— 
"Twas a presence breath'd around, 

A pleading out from the deep, blue sky, 
And up from the teeming ground. 

It told of the care, that had lavish’d been 
In sunshine and in dew, 

Of the many things that had wrought a screen 
When peril around it grew. 

{i told of the oak that once had bow’d 
As feeble a thing to see— 

But now, when the storm was raging loud 
It wrestled mightily. 

| 


ry’ , j } } 1 , 
There’s a deeper thought on the school-boy’s brow, 


A new love at his heart, 
And he ponders much, as with footsteps slow, 


He turns him to depart. 


Up grew the twig, with a vigor bold, 
In the shade of the parent tree, 
And the old oak knew that his doom was told 
When the sapling sprang so free. 
Then the fierce winds came, and they raging tore 
The hollow limbs away ; 
And the damp moss crept from the earthy floor 


Around the time-worn trunk and grey. 


The young oak grew, and proudly grew, 
lor its roots were deep and strong ; 


And a shadow broad on the earth it threw, 
And the sunlight lingered long 

On its glossy leaf, where the flickering light 
Was flung to the evening sky,— 

And the wild-bird came to its airy height 
And taught her young to fly. 


In acorn time came the truant boy 
With a wild and eager look, 

And he marked the tree with a wondering joy, 
As the wind the great limbs shook. 

He look’d where the moss on the north side grew, 
The gnarled arms out-spread, 

The solemn shadow the huge tree threw 
As it towered above his head: 

And vague-like fears the boy surround, 
In the shadow of that tree; 

So growing up from the darksome ground, 
Like a giant mystery. 

His heart beats quick to the squirrel’s tread 
On the withered leaf and dry, 

And he lifts not up his awe-struck head 


As the eddying wind sweeps by. 


And reg 


ally the stout oak stood, 
In its vigor and its pride ; 
A monarch owned in the solemn wood, 


With a sceptre spreading wide— 
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No more in the wintry blast to bow, 


Or rock in the Summer breeze, 
But draped in green, or star-like snow, 

Reign king of the forest trees. 
And a thousand years it firmly grew, 


And a thousand blasts defied— 


And mighty in strength, its broad arms threw 
A shadow dens and wi Le a 

It crew where the rocks were bursting out 
From the thin and heaving soil— 

Where the ocean’s roar, and the sailor’s shout, 


Were mingled in wild turmoil— 


Where the far-off sound of the restless deep 
Came up with a booming swell, 

And the white foam dash’d to the rocky steep ; 
Sut it loved the tumult well. 

Then its huge limbs creak’d in the midnight air, 
And joined in the rude uproar ; 


} 


For it loved the storm and the lightning’s glare, 


And the sound of the breaker’s roar. 

The bleaching bones of the sea-bird’s prey 
Were heap’d on the rocks below ; 

And the bald-head eagle, fierce and grey, 
Look’d off from its topmost bough. 

Where its shadow lay on the quiet wave, 
The light boat often swung, 

And the stout ship, saved from the ocean grave, 
Her cable round it flung. 

Change came to the mighty things of earth— 
Old empires pass’d away— 

Of the generations, that had birth, 
O Death! where, where were they? 

Yet fresh and green the brave oak stood, 
Nor dream’d it of decay, 

Though a thousand times in the Autumn wood 
Its leaves on the pale earth lay. 

A sound comes down on the forest trees, 
An echoing from the hill— 

It floats far off on the Summer breeze, 
And the shore resounds it shrill. 

Lo! the monarch tree no more shall] stand 
Like a watch-tower of the main— 

The strokes fall thick from the woodman’s hand, 
And it falling shakes the plain. 

The stout live oak—’twas a worthy tree, 
And the builder mark’d it out ; 

And he smiled its angled limbs to see, 
As he measured the trunk about. 

Already to him was a gallant barque 
Careering the rolling deep, 

And in sunshine, calm or tempest dark, 
Her way she will proudly keep. 


The chisel clicks, and the hammer rings, 
And the merry jest goes round ; 
While he who longest and loudest sings 
[s the stoutest workman found 

With jointed rib, and trunnelled plank 
The work goes gaily on, 
And light-spoke oaths, when the glass they drank 


Are heard till the task is done. 


She sits on the stocks, the skeleton ship, 
With her oaken ribs all bare, 

And the child looks up with parted lip, 
As it gathers fuel there— 

With brimless hat, the bare-foot boy 
Looks round with strange amaze, 

And the dreams of a Sailor's life of joy 


Are mingling in that gaze. 
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With graceful waist, and carvings brave 
The trim hull waits the sea— 

And slie proudly stoops to the crested wave 
While round go the cheerings three. 

Her prow swells up from the yeasty deep, 
Where it plunged in foam and spray ; 

And the glad waves gathering round her sweep, 
And buoy her in their play. 


Thou wert nobly reared, O heart of oak ! 
In the sound of the ocean roar, 
Where the surging wave o’er the rough rock broke, 
And bellowed along the shore— 
And how wilt thou in the storm rejoice, 
With the wind through spar and shroud, 
To hear a sound like the forest voice, 
When the blast was raging loud ! 


With snow-white sail, and streamers gay, 
She sits like an ocean sprite, 
Careering on in her trackless way 
In sunshine or dark midnight— 
Her course is laid with fearless skill, 
For brave hearts man the helm— 
And the joyous winds her canvass fill— 
Shall the wave the stout ship whelm ? 


On, on she goes, where the icebergs roll, 
Like floating cities by— 

Where meteors flash by the northern pole, 
And the merry dancers fly— 

Where the glittering light is backward flung 
From icy tower and dome, 

And the frozen shrouds are gaily hung 
With gems from the ocean foam. 


On the Indian sea was her shadow cast, 
As it lay like moulten gold, 

And her pendent shroud and towering mast 
Seem’d twice on the waters told. 

The idle canvass slowly swung 
As the spicy breeze went by, 

And strange, rare music around her rung 
From the palm tree growing nigh. 


O gallant ship, thou did’st bear with thee 
The gay and the breaking heart, 
And weeping eyes look’d out to see 
Thy white-spread sails depart. 
And when the rattling casement told 
Of many a peril’d ship, 
The anxious wife her babes would fold, 
And pray with trembling lip. 


The petral wheel’d in its stormy flight— 
The wind piped shrill and high— 

On the top-mast sat a pale, blue light, 
That flickered not to the eye— 

The black cloud came like a banner down, 
And down came the shrieking blast— 

The quivering ship on her beams is thrown, 
And gone are helm and mast. 


Helmless, bent on before the gale, 
She ploughs the deep-trough’d wave— 
A gurgling sound—a frenzied wail— 
And the ship hath found a grave. 
And thus is the fate of the Acorn told, 
That fell from the old oak tree, 
And the woodland Fays in the frosty mould 
Preserved for its destiny. 
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THE QUAKERESS: 
A TALE IN ELEVEN CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER X. 


Now this is death—tis more, "tis infamy. 
What sound is there? Can it be he? 
Hark! Is that his voice? Is it net the wind? 


Rebecca had passed through the pageantry of that day 
without realizing the full import of all she had seen and 


heard. She had not fully realized that, what she wit- 


nessed in this august parade of justice, and in these for- 
mal solemnities, was a cruel conspiracy against her charac- 
ter and life. 

There is a principle of our nature which prepares us for 
of this is 


great events and sudden exigences. Something 





seen even in the condemned criminal, as he stands under 
the gibbet, with the fatal cord about his neck, ready to be 
launched into eternity. The pomp, display, solemn prepa- 
ration and procession, and more than all, the sight of nu- 
merous spectators, divert his mind and rob even such a 
death as his of half itsterrors. The poor felon now almost 
believes himself a hero. We see and feel the force of this 
principle in the occurrence of dreadful accidents, and in 
the report of painful tidings concerning those we most 
dearly love. The very magnitude of such awful occurren- 
ces blunts our mind’s perception, and renders our grief less 
poignant, because of our incapacity to conceive the full 
import of the evil. To realize, at once, the extent of our 
afflictions, might entirely prostrate our powers of mind and 
body, and perhaps destroy our lives. 

So also, when the truth unfolds to our apprehension, 
and we come to view, in detail, the most aggravating fea- 
tures of our misfortunes, we find a wise provision in our 
natures for the alleviation of our sufferings. The almost 
imperceptible degrees by which we are brought to realize 
our true condition, seem to fit our minds gradually for the 
worst, and thus to lessen somewhat the poignancy of our 
distress. 

In our last chapter, we endeavored to describe the terror 
and anguish of the unfortunate Quakeress at her trial. 
Borne, in a state of insensibility, from the church back 
again to her place of confinement, she had there been left 


to recover her recollections as she best might. 

But it was a long time after the shades of night had set- 
tied over the restored quietness of the village, before she 
did recover the full possession of her faculties. Here, in 


her lone prison chamber, sat the solitary girl. 





: , ber 
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the same low pallet, on which she had witnessed the death 


6f Old Meg, she seemed the personation of grief and des- 
pair. Here, in her first noments of recollection, a thousand 
thoughts crowded thick and fast upon her. 
of her feelings, and the suddenness of her recovery, pro- 


on 
Che intensity 


duced a pressure upon her senses, which, for an instant, 
seemed to quicken her memory; and the past, like the re- 
collected fragments of an old dream, was brought rapidly 
before her mind. It was a moment when all the past, all 
the pains, pleasures, fears of the past—-when the progress 
and whole tenor of her life was condensed into one vivid 
present. She thought of her childhood; of the time when 
she was free to roam wherever she willed, skipping over 
reck and rill, and amid bush and brake, in the unrestrained 
enjoyment of all her innocent pastimes. She thought of 
| her dear parents and beloved people, their wrongs and per- 


secutions, and of her own share in bringing misfortunes 
upon her peaceful kindred. Even in this darkest hour, she 
cherished their memory. 
period—of herself, as a grown-up woman—of her care and 


Then, she thought of a later 
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compassion for Old Meg, and the consequence ; of her in- 
timacy with Anne Elliot; then of the brother, and the Lover. 
With his idea came hope and ecstasy ; and again, ecstasy 
was succeeded by ten-fold anguish; and then again, came 
Hope. Hope! How much is in that word! 

“ Will he, can he save me!” ejaculated the disconsolate 
maiden, and instantly hope itself would flee. Even hope 
would vanish, as she recollected her history, and the his- | 


} 


tory of this awful delusion ; as she thought of her long con- 
finement; and, lastly, of her own trial and condemnation. | 
Yet, when she could not forget the promises of Charles, | 
Hope would again revive and linger about her wrung beart, | 
like a ministering spirit. ‘If it be in the power of mortal | 
to save, Charles will never desert his own Rebecca.” | 
With this one thought, ever so grateful to the heart of fond, | 
confiding woman, came a flood of tears; and with them, | 
came relief. In this reflection alone, that there still breath- | 
ed, the human being who, she knew, felt an interest in her 
welfare deep as in his own, there was infinite consolation ; 
and her bosom seemed to heave, as by an impulsive effort, 
to cast away the bitter waters of grief; and to pour out, 
with that gushing fountain, the memory, if not half the 
burden of her woes. 


If the calm which sueceeded in the mind of our heroine, 
was not that of entire confidence and security, it was still 
more, it wasthe peaceful calm of consvious innocence. It | 
was a calm rivalling the hushed quietness of that midnight 
hour, and in which there seemed a “ still small voice,” whis- | 
pering peace and consolation—inviting the wretched and 
careworn to trust implicitly in Him, who was able to help, 
when human aid could avail no more. Rebecca fell upon | 
her knees in the attitude of prayer, and implored that being | 
who can so easily frustrate the evil machinations of men | 
and devils. She “cast all her grievous burdens on the 
Lord ;” and having prayed fervently to Him, “* who hears the 
young ravens when they cry,” arose from her humble pos- 

| 


ture, more confident and more serene. 

Scarcely had she resumed her former position, when her 
attention was arrested by a loud noise without the jail. 
She listened in breathless anxiety. The sounds grew 
louder, and seemed like the attempts of persons who wish- 
ed to force anentrance. ‘ He has come! he has come! 
I knew he would not leave me to perish,” shouted the anx- 
ious girl, clasping her hands and rushing from side to side 
of her prison chamber. Again she listened, in order to 
catch the tones of the well-known voice of her lover. But 
there was no voice distinguishable ; and presently all noise | 
ceased entirely. Indeed, not a word had been spoken by 
the operators so loud as to be heard. The agitated girl 
now continued to wait, with a trembling and intense inte- 


rest. Soon after, she ascertained that their exertions were 
renewed in another quarter. ‘Then she heard a heavy | 
crash. A shout followed ; and immediately she knew they 
had broke through into the interior of the building. A mo- 
ment after, there was a loud tramp of feet, and a rush along 
the narrow passage which led to herown door. Being now 
fully assured of safety, she sprang forward to welcome her | 
deliverer. A violent beating, such as the bolts and bars 
could not long withstand, had already commenced. A 
few minutes sufficed to overcome these, and the besiegers 
instantly rushed into the apartment. Rebecca met them 
at the threshhold, and threw herself into the arms of the 
foremost. 


“‘T knew, Charles, thou wouldst not forsake me. You 
have come to rescue me ? Speak ! dear Charles,” said the 
trembling girl, in a hesitating voice and manner, as the idea 


now first forced itself upon her that he might not be her | 


lover. 


nounced by the trusting maiden. “ J will provide for thee 
now. There is nought to fear now Rebecea ; for J will take 
care of thee as safely and as faithfully as ‘dear Charles’ 


himself,” continued Brown, bitterly. 

“ Rather leave me here, and let me perish; for better is 
it to die than owe life to thee,” said the almost frantic 
Quakeress, struggling to free herself from his firm grasp. 

“Thou canst not escape me, Rebecca; and it will little 
avail thee to essay it. Thou art mine, at last; and there 
are enough here to hold fast such a precious prize as thou. 
Ho! my pretty bird. Hist! be still! I say. Weep and 
wail as thou wilt, thou shalt not go from me. Assist me 
here, Philip, to manage this stubborn maiden. Let the 
rest of your men keep good watch without.” 


In obedience to this command a figure scarcely percep- 


|tible, advanced through the darkness and seized hold of 
| the affrighted Rebecca. King Philip—for it was no other 


than this noted warrior, with his dark foresters that had as- 
sisted Brown in breaking the jail—then ordered those of 
his followers who had entered with himself and Brown, to 
withdraw from the prison by the way they had come in. 
Himself and Brown followed, supporting and bearing along 
the unwilling, though unresisting Quakeress. It was not 
until brought out into the light of the moon, which was 


| then shining clear and full, that she became aware of her 


real situation. She now saw herself surrounded by a large 
company of fierce looking savages. Brown, by whom she 
knew these dark-visaged men had been instigated to this 
act, and whom she had learned to fear more than the wild- 
est savage of the wilderness, she discovered to be the only 
white man. Having committed their prisoner to the safe 
keeping of their companions, a consultation, apart, was 
held by Mr. George Brown and the Sachem of Pokanoket. 

“White brother remembers his promise ?” commenced 


| King Philip; with Indian brevity. 


“Aye, Sir Chief, and have made it good,” answered 
Brown. 

‘“‘ Let not the white man prove traitor to his red brother. 
I have saved for him his white squaw, but he has not point- 
ed out the wigwam of the Chief of the pale faces,” re- 
turned Philip; meaning by these last words the residence 
of the Chief Magistrate of the settlement. 

“Very true. But the great Sachem well knows | must 
take care of this woman,” responded Brown. 

“ Nay, brother, the squaw shall be cared for. My own 
young warriors shall attend the daughter of the pale face ; 


and my own two sons shall carry her to the wigwam of 


their mother, at Pokanoket,” said the wily Chief. 

“ By no means. ‘Thatcannot be,” quoth Brown. “It is 
not the custom of the Great King Philip to trust the mother 
of his sons among another race. No more will the pale 
faces cominit their women alone into the hands of the red 
man ;” continued he, somewhat adroitly elucidating and 


enforcing his ideas, by appealing to the well-known preju- 


'dices of the Indian. An altercation then ensued too long 


to be here related; the import of which was as follows : 

It seemed Brown either had, or was believed by Philip 
to have engaged to deliver up the village to these savages, 
and show them the dwellings of the principal inhabitants, 
on condition that they would assist him to liberate Rebecca 
from prison. It matters not whether Brown so understood 
the compact or not, certain it is King Philip did, and 


da stre- 
nuously insisted on such a construction—to comply with 


abl 


which, the other party now found himself in circumstances 
| most unfavorable. Brown dared not surrender Rebecca 


'entirely to the custody of his savage accomplices. He 


had too much knowledge and distrust of Indian character. 
To take her into the village was utterly impracticable and 


“ Aye! I have come to save thee, Rebecca,” returned a| out of the question. Philip himself would not allow such 


voice very unlike the voice of Charles Elliot ; the tones of | 
which were not less harsh from hearing that name pro-- 


a dangerous step ; for he was too expert a warrior to en- 


camber a battle-field with a woman’s presence. There was 
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but one course which the selfishness, I will 


add humanity, 
of Brown suggested in this dilemma. 


This was to go him- 
self with Rebecca to the forest with two or three of the In- 


dians, leaving Philip and the rest to work their pleasure | 


upon the settlement. 

More froin necessity than choice, the wise Sachem pre- 
ferred this latter suggestion. It was the hour of midnight, 
and time was pressing on; hence he must make a decision, 
or lose this opportunity. The breaking of the jail had not 
been a labor of great length, but an alarm might quickly 
spread, and the utmost secrecy was all important in Indian 
warfare. So, gathering all the information possible from 
Brown, respecting the houses of the principal inhabitants— 
for an Indian always likes to take Chiefs among his cap- 
tives—he made a virtue of necessity; entrusted Rebecca to 
the traitor, and also gave him two noble looking warriors, 
his own sons, as guides. 

Leaving the warlike Sachem and all his followers to 
pursue their silent way towards the village with their 
deadly purposes, we shall for the present, follow the move- 
ments of Brown and his guides, as they conduct towards the 
wilderness, their unfortunate prisoner. 

Rebecca was led between Brown and one of the Indians, 
while the other was sent forward some distance, in order to 
reconnoitre and select the most secret and expeditious rout. 
They chose that direction which would soonest lead them 
to the forest, and at the same time secure to them the safest 
retreat. This was in the same direction from the settle- 
ment as was the house of Mr. Elliot. 

They soon came near to that lonely spot, which has been 
described as the burial-place of Old Meg. Here the ad- 
vance guide came running back out of breath; and by his 
frantic gestures, showed much alarm. 


‘‘ Narragansets ! The Narragansets !” whispered the Indi- | 


an, as he approached close to his brother and Brown. 
“Where? where?” ejaculated the latter,—‘‘for though 


George Brown has no reason to fear these ‘friendly Indi- 
ans,’ yet the Narraganset is no friend to Philip or his sons. | 


“Where? where? and which way going?” 
other guide, in the same breath. 
“Nes ry near! andcominghere. See. see! There! 
Near, very near! andcominghere. See, see! There! 
there! Close to us!” replied the other in a low voice. 


And the Indian reported truly; for at that instant a party | 


consisting of three Indians, a white man and white woman, 
emerged from a thicket ; and for the first time, apparently, 
saw the company of Brown. With Indian instinct, the 
savages of both parties recognized enemies in each other, 
and instantly acted accordingly. Quick as thought itself, 
the Narragansets rushed, with their tomahawks upraised, 
upon the sons of King Philip. 
two sons of the Sachem closed in the contest. 


by no means acoward. Seeing his two guides entering an 


unequal combat, he felt compelled to relinquish his captive, | 


whom he would fain have protected, and to come up to 
their assistance. Drawing a sword which he wore at the 
time, he sprang forward and was met by the white man. Thus 
the females of each party were left behind. 

The contest was of short duration; for, as may be sup- 
posed, the three Narragansets coming thus unawares upon 
he other two, and fighting hand to hand with tomahawks, 
could easily overcome them. 
sets had each closed with one of the sons of Philip, which 
movement left their companion free to harass their antago- 
nists in the rear—which, also, being an Indian, and not 
over-scrupulous as to the mode of gaining a victory, he did 
not fail to do. 

Meanwhile the strife waxed fierce and desperate between 
the two white combatants. Both possessed considerable 
knowledge of sword exercise, and both had happily fur- 


nished themselves with this weapon for self-defence in the | 


Various exigences which might present in the transactions 
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asked the | 


Shouting their war-cry, the | 
Brown was | 


The two foremost Narragan- | 
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'each was that night prosecuting. Fearful of being foiled 
\in his last attempt to obtain possession of Rebecca, Brown 
| felt and fought with the fury of adesperado. But the other, 
‘the younger, and also the least practised in the art of de- 
'fence, seemed content to parry, as well as he could, the 


eos ; 
lrapid thrusts of his adversary. 


Fighting only in self-de- 
‘fence, he at first gradually fell back before Brown’s supe- 
|rior skill, until aware of his extreme danger ia neglecting 
every opportunity of retaliation, when thus engaged with a 
quick swordsman, he was forced to make a firm stand for 
his own safety. Still he felt unwilling to seek his adver- 
sary’s life. 
| Desist! Desist, Sir. Brown! This is too unseemly. 
Know, that | have never cherished aught 0f hatred or ma- 
‘lice against thee, great as has been thy provocation, and 
| thou dost believe, 1 have never feared thee. Yet, | would 
not conspire to take thy life, or do so, were it in my power.” 
“Ho! that, boy, was spoken modestly. Yet, there is 
‘much thou wouldst do, if thou wert able,—so now do thy 
| very worst; and | warn thee, thou shalt never again thwart 
purpose of mine. 1 defy thee—1 hate thee, Charles Elliot ! 
las my worst, most deadly foe,—aye—deadly, deadly !— 
| So thrust away, child!” said Brown, speaking through his 
teeth, in a tone as menacing and malignant as passion and 
hatred could make it. Then rushing like a fiend upon his 
'enemy, as if thirsting for his heart’s blood, he renewed the 
‘strife. 
| Charles was compelled to summon bis utmost skill to 
|defend himself. 1t is difficult to tell what might have been 
ithe result of the combat, had not Brown, at that very mo- 


|ment, received a heavy blow from behind, which felled him 
to the earth. Gazing around, Charles saw the three Nar- 
ragansets standing composedly at his side. Not far distant, 
| lay the two hostile Indians, weltering in their blood. 

| At the same instant arose a shriek from one of the fe- 
males. It was uttered by Anne Elliot. This kind-hearted 
girl had accompanied her brother from home, insisting on 
going with him into the forest, there to meet according to 
an appointment the friendly Indians; and she had remained 
|with him until they were met by Brown’s party. The 
reader will not need to be informed, that, :n the object of 


| 
| 
} 
} 
| 


their mighty enterprize, which was the release of the Qua- 
keress, they had been anticipated by Brown. Anne E)liot 
was a young woman of fine and heroic mind. She had set 
out on this enterprize with courage undaunted, and a reso- 
lution equal to the undertaking. Having prepared herself 
‘for the worst which could happen on such a hazardous at- 
tempt, her resolution had not flagged and her heart had not 
fainted, either at the encountering of enemies or the bloody 
consequences. It was not from these causes she had ut- 
tered the shriek just heard. 

| ** Look, Brother! Look towards the village!” exclaimed 


| Anne, advancing to Charles, the next moment. 

| Charles looked, and knew the cause of her terror and ex- 
lclamation. Several of the largest dwellings in the settle- 
| ment were in flames. The conflagration was rapidly spread- 
jing. Instantaneously their ears were stunned by distant 
leries of distress, commingled with the shouts of savages. 
| High above all, rose the shrill peal of the Indian war-w hoop. 
| «Philip! Philip!” exclaimed the Narragansets. 

“ What Indians are these you have slain!” asked Charles, 
las a thought, too near the reality, passed suddenly across 
| his mind. 

| “ Warriors of Philip,’ 
| 9 


“« How do you know! 
“ By paint. 


’ said the Narragansets. 


eagerly inquired Charles. 
Philip’s paint ;” was the reply 
| “Then this Brown has been a traitor, and the whole set- 
tlement is betrayed by him, to Philip of Pokanoket ;” said 
Charles. 

One of the Narragansets now stepping aside to examine 
more critically the corpses of their dead focs, returned with 
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the information that they were not only Philip’s men, but , 


his own sons. 


“ Then my fears are confirmed,” said Charles. “ No doubt 


The Quakeress : A Tale in Eleven Chapters. 
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slowly along the accustomed path to the settlement, he 
came near the spot where he had encountered the company 


of Brown the preceding evening. Casting his eyes around, 


the traitor had some selfish purpose in this Jeague with the | with a sensation of awe at the recollection of what he had 


bloody Chief. 
we would save our poor Rebecca.” 

No sooner had Charles said this, than another of the 
Narragansets, who had absented himself for a moment be- 
fore, come into the presence of Charles and Anne Elliot, 
leading with all the pride of an Indian-warrior, a female 
captive—whom they instantly recognized as the identical 
Rebecca. 

‘“Tsee—I see how it is,” exclaimed her lover. 
have been forestalled by our enemy, Anne, in performing 
this service for Rebecca. But be assured, Rebecca, thou art 


among friends at last ; such friends as will venture all to de- 


fendthee. Alas! this is a fearful night. The very airseems 

full of danger, and every breeze from the settlement is 

loaded with sounds of distress from our friends. Look at 

the village! There! 
' 


higher ! Hark! those savage yells! Truly this is an awful | 


night,” said Charles, as higher arose the flames, end louder 
grew the din and uproar of carnage and conflagration. 

“Come, dear Rebecea, let us hasten away from this 
dreadful scene. We can do our poor friends no good, and 
shall endanger our own lives. 
all seek protection under our father’s roof, where, with my 
brave Narragansets, we will await those savages of Philip, 
defend our friends and defy the worst,” continued he. 

The little party then proceeded to the habitation of Mr. 
Elliot, with all the despatch compatible with caution and 
Notwithstand- 
ing their fears and anxiety to escape, some one of the group 


the requisite degree of silence and secrecy. 


would now and then turn back, with a heavy heart, to look | 


once more upon the ill-fated village. Its streets were so 
clearly illuminated by the wide-spreading conflagration, 
that objects could be distinctly seen from the position they 
occupied. It was truly a sight sad and horrible beyond de- 


scription. While they beheld the bewildered inhabitants, 


as they were aroused from their midnight slumbers, rush- | 


ing out of their houses and flying through the streets before 
the ruthless foe, with his fatal weapon upraised—a foe look- 


ing doubly fierce, as his painted features and limbs gleamed 


amid the bright flames—while they saw all this, they also 


heard the horrid shouts and yells of the savage, the shrieks 


of the pursued and the wails of the dying. 


They at length arrived in safety at Mr. Elliot’s, and found 
the family in great consternation, having been roused from | 


sleep by the noise from the village. The presence of Charles 
and the friendly Indians, restored a degree of hope. One 
of the Narragansets was immediately sent to the woods for 
a reinforcement from his comrades, who had been left in 
waiting. He soon brought back a force of friendly natives, 
sufficient to garrison the house effectually against the at- 
tacks of King Philip and his red warriors. But the crafty 
Sachem, after glutting his thirst for blood in the massacre 
of the defenceless inhabitants of the village, knew too well 


the danger of protracting his cruel work until dawn of day; | 


at the approach of which, he accordingly withdrew into the 
forest—thus rendering the precautions of Charles unneces- 
sary. 

It was with a feeling of sad dejection, that Charles El- 
liot, early the next morning, took his way towards the scene 
of desolation. Lightened as was his heart by the release 
and security of his beloved Rebecca, yet he could not re- 


flect upon the dreadful occurrences of the previous night, | 


without the most painful emotions of grief and horror. 
With the kind purpose of seeking out, and aiding such of 
the sufferers as might have escaped the devastations of fire 
and the foe, he had left the paternal roof. As he passed 


- We | 


See the flames raging higher and | 


Come, sister Anne, let us 


No time must now be lost, dear Anne, if| there witnessed, he soon recognized the bodies of the two 


| Indians lying close together, locked in the fast embrace of 


death. Not far from these, lay also the lifeless corse of the 


treacherous Brown. It did not rest in the same place where 
ite had fallen when struck down by the Indian ; but from the 
trail of blood, it appeared that he had not been instantly 


killed, and that he had crawled along several yards to 


where his body now lay—directly across the grave of Mar- 
garet La Forque. With a feeling of dread, he approached 
the spot. He saw no other wound save one deep gash of 
the tomahawk, on the back part of the head. 


still held the weapon he had fought with. 


One hand 
The other was 
| buried deep in the turf which covered the grave of the re- 


puted witch, which it seemed to have grasped in the Jast 
agonies of the mortal struggle. 


The open lips—set teeth,— 
the white foam from the mouth,—the glaring orbs of the 


| dead eye—gave a hideous aspect to the ghastly features. 


| Thus died George Brown, the instigator of the witcheraft 
delusion. 


Charles paused an instant, in that state of mute 
Then 


| turning silently away, proceeded onward towards his ces- 


fear and awe, we ever feel in presence of the dead. 


tination. 


es “ Even 


now thou hadst lived, but for thy own folly and madness. 


** Poor, unhappy man!” he mentally ejaculated. 
Could I have prevented thy fate, thou wouldst still breathe 
the vital air. Happy am I, not to have caused thy death ; 
| for, as I truly told thee, I never harbored aught of malice 
| towards thee.” 


The attack of the Indians upon the Colony, had been 
conducted with all the skill and secrecy usually manifested 
in theseedepredations. The plans of King Philip had been 
laid with Indian caution, and executed with Indian success. 
| It was, doubtless, as fortunate a circumstance for this craf- 
| ty Chief, as it was fatal to his victims, that he had surpri- 
| sed them at a time they least expected; when theif thoughts 
| were fully absorbed in all the exciting and mysterious de- 
I tails of de monology and witchcraft. Well might it have 
been for the deluded inhabitants, had they watched more 
their lurking foe. 
jut it seems to have been fated, that while the fancies of 


narrowly the insidious movements of 


| the people teemed with the superstitious errors of the times; 
and their minds were full of projects for the expulsion of 
imaginary foe 6:2 real enemy, ot bones and sinews, and bona 


fide flesh and blood, should fall unexpectedly upon them. 


CHAPTER XI. 


The well-known bloody struggle which was for a long 
time waged by the feeble colonies with that renowned In- 
dian warrior, Philip of Mount Hope, is by no means the 
| least interesting portion of aboriginal warfare. True his- 
| tory informs us that this crafty and able chief commenced 


| his depredations by a sudden surprisal of the settlement of 
| S——, who, on a certain night, fell upon and masacred the 
| defenceless inhabitants, carried off their effects, and drove 
| away their cattle. By this act the 
|colonists was aroused, and a general war ensued, which 
resulted in the death of the Chief, and in the entire defeat 
of his allies and followers. 


martial spirit of the 


After the denouement of our little story, we have but a 
| short account to give of the Elliot family. For their greater 
| security, it was thought best during the continuance of the 
| savage contest, for them to remove from this unprotected 

region toa better fortified neighboring settlement. Accord- 
ingly, under the escort of a friendly band of the Narragan- 

















sets, the whole family, accompanied by Rebecca and her | 


parents, set out on their way through the wilderness ; and | 
after a dangerous and fatiguing journey, arrived in safety at 
their destination. 

If our readers are disposed to find fault for thus compo- 
sing a party of Quakers and Puritans, they are reminded | 
of the mildness and urbanity of Mr. Elliot, qualities which 
always made him less intolerant than his contemporaries. 
Let it also be borne in mind, that a time of distress, danger, | 
death and war has never been the time for nice distinctions | 
and metaphysical differences in theology, nor, for the reli- 
gious intolerance which generally springs therefrom. In- | 
deed, about this time, a great change was wrought in the 
minds of the Puritans, and also in the general sentiment 
of society in the Old World, as well as in the New, upon 
all matters of opinion and conscience. A wider and more 
liberal latitude, began to be allowed to Scriptural interpre- 
tations, as respects those mere outward distinctions of 
sects, creeds, forms and ceremonies—which is no more than | 
the tithing of the anise and mint spoken of in Scripture ; | 
while a greater importance was attached to the weightier | 
subjects of love, faith and merey—the inward and more es- | 
sential attributes of personal religion. | 

But we hasten to satisfy whatever curiosity or interest | 
may have been excited, by a brief statement of facts rela- 
tive to the characters of our story. 


Charles, in common | 
with most of the brave youth of the colonies, entered the 
war against the Indians. 


} 


- aie ih 
After winning many laurels, in 


defending his friends and conquering his enemies, he re- 
turned again to the duties of a private citizen, welcomed 
by the smiles of the fair Quakeress, whom in due time, 
he, as in duty bound, led to Hymen’s altar. Also, not long 
after, Anne Elliot gave her heart and hand to a worthy 
young man, who had once in a desperate conflict with the 
savage foe, saved her brother’s life, and whom, after such 
signal service, Charles had introduced 
ly as a welcome guest. 





~ . | 
to his father’s fami- 


The rest of the family grew to} 
become useful members of society, and a stay and comfort | 
to their aged parents. When peace and prosperity was | 
restored to the country, they all returned to their former | 
residenée in the colony of S——, where the good old man 
and his worthy consort lived yet many days of quiet and | 
happiness, surrounded by a numerous and obedient offspring. | 
Here, amid the scenes of their youth and early associations, | 
Charles and Rebecca passed their lives—and, if a remem-| 
brance of past suffering, sometimes chastened their present | 
pleasures, the same recollection of dangers past, as often 
enhanced their gratitude, and rendered more rational the 
bliss they were daily partaking. 

It has been the bane of the religious sentiment, that it 
should be so generally associated, in one way and another, 
with fanaticism. 





It was so with the Puritans; although, 
perhaps, truth and error was less combined with them than 
with almost any other people. It must be conceded in| 
their praise, that they were always found seeking after truth, 
and ready to do their duty when once convinced what their | 
duty was. This feature of their character is most strikingly 
evinced, in the history of the witchcraft delusion. No 
sooner had they hegun to suspect their error, than a spirit 
of inquiry was aroused. 


The subject was investigated 
with religious scruple. 


As by one impulse, throughout all 
New-England, an effort was made to throw off the incubus 
of superstition; break through the mists of imagination ; 
and examine their past actions in the light of reason. It is| 
needless to say that, tried by this candid ordeal, the belief | 
in witches was soon resolved into a chimera of the fancy. | 





The witcheraft delusion seems to have been made use of} 
by Providence as the means of good, and as an instrument | 
of separating genuine Christianity from its counterfeit. 
Says a historian of the time :—“ from this period the belief 
in witchcraft seems gradually, and almost entirely, to have 


My Grave. 


| vanished from New-England. 


| of superstition and credulity, with less respect. 
|conjurers and fortune-tellers, who so easily fascinate t! 
' 


| garded, here, with contempt and ridicule.” 
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There is, perhaps, no coun- 
try in the world, whose inhabitants more generally treat 
the whole train of invisible beings, which people the regions 
Even 
ic 
curiosity of mankind, and acquire an importance in the 
eye of fancy, which reason reprobates, are generally re- 
It may also be 
said in favor of these deluded people, that when they saw 


ithe folly of their proceedings, they manifested the utmost 


kindness and humanity towards the unfortunate sul 
of their persecution. 


ects 


It was, indeed, too late to life 


give 


| to the innocent persons who had been executed ; but mea- 


sures were taken to rescue their names from oblivion and 
reproach. The condemned were saved from a like awful 
death ; the imprisoned set at liberty; and all the accused 
were again restored to the pale of society, and to their 
sympathising relations; whose kindness speedily did all 
that friendly sympathy could do to compensate for such 
deep wrongs and sufferings. 

Respecting the real cause and origin of this delusion, there 
is now a difference of opinion. Ina volume of a history 
of the United States, lately issued, the author represents 
it as the work of designing men, for the purpose of their 
own aggrandisement. He thinks the clergy, in order to 
increase their power and influence over the people, took 
advantage of the superstition of the times, to produce the 


witchcraft excitement. This opinion is sustained, also, by 


|a very noted clergyman, who, while pastor of one of the 


churches in Salem, Massachusetts, delivered, at the request 
of his congregation, two lengthy and instructing lectures 
upon the subject in question, which have since been pub- 
lished. In both these authorities, the two Mathers are 
seen to act a conspicuous part. In alate notice inthe New 
York Commercial Advertiser, of the history just referred 
to, Mr. Dunlap is politely requested, by the editor, than 
whom there is no higher authority in all things pertaining 
to the early history of New England, to revise that por- 
tion of his work wherein he speaks of the witchcraft ce- 
lusion, and not to attribute it to selfishness and design on 
the part of any of the good old Puritans. 


And, now, Mr. White, permit me to remark, in conclu- 


|sion, it has been no part of my plan in writing “ The 


Quakeress,” to develope a particular character, but to illus- 
trate some general features of the times of which | have 
been speaking. 





MY GRAVE. 


And if, around my place of sleep, 
The friends I love should come to weep, 
They might not haste to go: 

Soft airs, and song, and light, and bloom, 

Should keep them lingering by my tomb.— Bryant. 

Death! ’tis a sweet, a joyous thought, 
That thou at last wilt lull to rest 

Dark memories, with madness fraught, 
And pains which rack the tortured breast. 

The happy, thine approach may fear, 

And shrink back as thou comest near—— 
The weary heart should dread thee not. 


1 love, at times, to muse upon 
That solemn, yet thrice welcome hour, 
When Life’s wild, feverish course is run, 
And Death asserts his wonted power ; 
And ask, where then shall be my grave, 
’Neath shady grove, or ocean wave, 
Cold, cloudy skies, or burning sun? 
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ae ] would not—oh! I could not lie, ; ess has compelled to submission, is represented in his syl- 

i Within a dark and dreary tomb, | van robes, surrounded by his family, and unconscious of 

" i \ Beneath a cheerless northern sky, | danger; when their security is broken by the intrusion of 

}! And chilling airs, and clouds, and gloom. the whites. These pale and mysterious visitants, dealing 

i} No—no—a sunny grave for me, |in the lightnings, and thunderbolts of Heaven, strike a 

In some green forest, wild and free, | strange awe into the hearts of the simple-minded savages. 

And hidden from the vulgar eye. | PowHaTan alone is firm and collected, penetrating their 

: Such spot there is near that Lright lake, | nature, but standing aloof in his dignity, neither seeking nor 

In my own distant, southern clime, | repelling an intercourse. Then comes the gentle ministry 

When zephyr’s gentle music wake, | of the wonderful PocaHontTas, or MEeToka, as she is Call- 

And carol birds, at even-time: ed in the Poem ; with her woman’s tenderness, her femi- 

A spot, where ruder sounds than these, nine grace, and more than masculine perseverance and 

Of tuneful bird, and murmuring breeze, jenergy. PowHatTaNn; who from the first had regarded the 

The greatful quiet never break. intruders with suspicion and distrust, at length resolves to 
| ; gr , 

i, Beloved friends! in that sweet glade, | rid himself of their presence. Warand bloodshed are the 

4 consequence. Perplexed by the subtle artifices of his own 


Beside the slightly-curving shore, 


. . » le. ; >} uv Ss ’ the } » he Ic f 
Let my cold, lifeless limbs be laid, people, and the intrigues of the whites, the wary chief is 


’ still scted, undismaye s regal s ) mn 5 
When the last heavy sigh is o’er. stil colle cted, undismayed ; his regal spirit unbroken ; till 
is fz rite daughter, by s » treachery, is betray 
And for me do not idly weep, his t-te da ight r, by some trea hs is betrayed into 
. > hands > English : ; > lathe Valls over the 
For death is but a gentle sleep, the hands of the E nglish ; then the father prev me over the 
. ° © . “ar " > LES - _e < fs ¢ > rt go 
Which care nor sorrow can invade. monarch, and he retires from the cares of state, delegating 
: ; 
And let his authority to his brother, OPECHANCANOUGH, noted for 
nd let magnolias grow aroun te nes 
ee, ee , / his deadly hostility to the whites. The wily chieftain im- 
With fragrant blooms, and foliage green, wed ai had | 
atk Be ae ee he « , Sat! proves his power by breaking the truce, which had been 
And live-oaks shade the mossy ground ; 





a agreed upon by PownaTAN. A general massacre ensues, 
And let the yellow jessamine, one : ‘ = > 
: ' I'he whites are roused to deadly retribution. The Poem 
In Spring-time, round my humble bed, 1 i es A 
; ; 7 | closes with the total discomfiture of the savages, their re- 
Its soft and mellow fragrance shed ; : ; : i 
, | treat and final rallying about the lodge of POWHATAN. 
And the sweet woodbine there be found. eee . ; 
1 wl ; [he old monarch again appears, rushes with a shout to bat- 
he : friends arly love 
And when t re friends I dearly love, tle, and with his single arm turns the tide of victory. He 
At evening’s mild and pensive hour, 


- stands, like Marius, alone in the midst of victory, ‘ king of 
Io my low resting-place shall rove, 





| the bloody plain.’ 


Io plant some shrub or tender flowe a . 
plant some shrub or t nder flower, rhroughout the whole Poem, PowHaTAN is preémi- 
My spirit, fondly hovering near, 





hall hall nent,—the monarch and the hero; and the most perfect 
Shall sooth each grief, shall wipe eac var . ’ ’ 
1 grief, shall wipe each tear, unity prevails. It commences and ends with PowHaTan. 


And point to brighter scenes above. ’ . , 
And point to brighter scenes above The contrast of the proud and regal chief, happy and se- 





rout of his people, the subversion of his own authority ; 


8 fa., March 8 wVeteee os 
Athens, Ga., March, 1841. I * | cure in the midst of his people, going forth at eventide in 
tt we pactiitias converse with his daughter, and the same monarch com- 
Bi 4 aide et ee 7 | pelled to fight again the battles of his youth, witnessing the 
Pah POWHATAN,—A NEW WORK. 
: 


Powhatan, A Metrical Romance, in seven Cantos, by Seba} and finally, weary and sick of heart, turning his back upon 
, . ; | . 

Smith. New-York: Published by Harper § Brothers—| his depopulated and carnage-covered domain—to seek a 
1841. | resting place, and a grave in the far west—is touching and 

| 

] 

| 

| 

| 


We have not leisure at this time to enter into a full analy- | beautiful in the extreme. 
: s Nne »* of « nerfer . > , ° , 

sis of this Poem, intending as we do to take it up again in} 54" h is a brief and imperfect outline of Pownatan. It 

some future number of the Messenger. | possesses all the interest of a well-wrought romance, clad 


POWHATAN cannot fail to be acceptable to all Americans, | #% ™Usi al and appropriate language. We anticipate for it 


based as it is upon a point of our history, full of wild and the most complete success. 


ik iia S Rae SY 


q : chivalric interest ; presenting the most varied and pictu- ; We should add, the first edition is brought out -— wary 

FB resque scenes to the imagination: but to Virginians it has | beautiful style, on fine heavy copperplate paper. Every 

5 a strong and local claims, appealing to their pride as a State, Virginian, who reads any thing at all, should possess a copy 
ty their veneration for the illustrious names that decorate their | Of this book. 

5) i Luge scroll of history, and their love for that unrivalled natural | 





scenery which it worthily describes. 

: Mr. Smith has brought to the task an enthusiastic delight 
i in his subject; a thorough acquaintance with the best au- 
+ 


Rabbinical Distinctions —The rabbins taught that upon a 


thors, who have made our early history a theme of inquiry; | solemn feast day, it was not lawful to catch fish in their 





amind stored and disciplined by classic studies ; and made} ponds, but they might hunt the hens and catch the geese in 
t J . =) 





familiar with the best literature of our mother tongue. He! their yard. They might not blow the fire with a pair of 





: is no tyro in the noble art of poesy, who tries his “ prentice | bellows, because that was too like the labor of smiths ; but 





work” on a theme beyond his grasp, and mars whatever he 
: undertakes; on the contrary the effusions of his pen, though | a fire and set on their pot, but they must not lay on their 


they might blow it through a hollow cane ; they might make 






often anonymous, have been long before the public, and de- | wood like the structure of a house, that is, too artificially ; 





servedly favorites. His style is concise and natural, al-| and yet you must roast or boil not more than was necessa- 
> Y , 





ways adapted to the subject in hand, stirring or tender as | ry: and if you made a fire, you might wash your feet with 
the case may require. warm water, but not your whole body. You must not touch 
i} . ; = 
Ht The Poem of “ PowHaTAn,” opens with a description of} an egg that was laid that day; nay, if you were doubtful 









the warrior-monarch, reposing after the fatigues of war and | whether it were laid that day or no, yet you might not eat 
conquest, in the midst of a peaceful and happy people, to} it,—and if that were mingled with a thousand, you might 
it i whom his will is law. The primitive emperor, presiding | touch none of them ; but if you killed a hen, you might eat 
i over a confederation of thirty tribes, whom his own prow- the perfect eggs that you found in her.—Jeremy Taylor. 









